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PREFACE. 
ht: 


I N an age of ſcience: and refinement like the 
preſent, when treatiſes on the ſubje& of agricul- 
ture are daily iſſuing from the preſs,” many of 
them written by men of learning and erudition, 
who with the moſt poliſhed elegance of ftile have 
called in the aid of philoſophy, to illuſtrate and 
complete their, ſyſtems; ſome apology ſeems to 
be required on the introduction of the following 
humble obſervations, which can boaſt of no 
ſuch advantages: yet to ſuch readers who take 
delight in the culture and improvement of land, 
and can patiently attend to the peruſal of a work, 
compoſed without any embelliſhment of dition, 
or harmony of periods; it is hoped that the fol- 


| lowing pages, written on a ſ{ubje& wherein the 


author hath been converſant for more than 30 


years, may not be altogether unacceptable. 


In the perfection of fine writing he confeſſes 
a total inability, and intreats his readers will in- 


dulge him in the liberty of expreſſing his ſenti- 
ments (ſuch as they are) in his own way; and 


provided the book ſhall have the good fortune 
of being read with approbation as to the matter, 


that the many errors and inaccuracies of compo- 


ſition may be paſled over with candour and in- 

dulgence. 
Ihe title under which I have choſen to intro- 
duce the followihg ſheets will, I truſt, be ſut- 
3 ficiently 
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ficiently expreſſive of my intention in making 


them public; which was not to obtrude theſe re- 
marks upon my readers under the notion of a 
complete treatiſe on huſbandry, but to enume- 
rate and methodize ſuch obſervations, as have 


occurred to me in the courſe of my practice. 


To write a comprehenſive ſyſtem of agriculture, 
demands a larger experience in rural economy 
than has fallen to my ſhare; and indeed there are, 
I believe, few individuals, who can boaſt of poſ- 
ſefling ſo thorough and intimate a knowledge of 
the great diverſity of buſineſs which falls under 


this deſcription, as to be equal to the taſk of 


compoſing ſuch a work. 

In this little book, many articles are but 
ſlightly touched upon, and others wholly omit- 
ted; and for this plain reaſon, that the author is 
in a great meaſure ignorant of their manage- 
ment; and therefore deemed it far more prudent . 
to paſs them over with this candid acknowledge- 
ment, than to burthen the memory of his readers 
with a crude and indigeſted ſet of remarks, un- 
ſupported by praftice and experiment. 

To thoſe who have been long converſant in 
buſineſs, many of the following obſervations, 
as being generally known and practiſed, may per- 
haps appear futile and of little conſequence : but 
were an author in a work of this kind to be {cru- 
pulouſly exatt in omitting ſuch occurrences that 
may be familiar to huſbandmen well ſkilled in 
their profeſſion, it would in a manner put a ſtop 
to every performance on the ſubjett of agricul- 
ture; ſince to thoſe who through the courſe of a 
long life have been employed in the works of the 
field, little can be offered, which would not ap- 
pear trite and common; whilſt the young and 

3 | unexpericnced 
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une xperienced may haply find their account in 


liſtening to tracts, profeſſedly written for their 


inſtruction, and in the peruſal of which they may 


judiciouſly felett hints, which may not prove al- 


together unworthy their attention, . 

To thoſe whoſe taſte has led them to ſtudy. 
agriculture as a ſcience; and who, from having 
warmed their imaginations with ſpeculative ideag 
on the ſubje&, have conſidered only the theore- 
tical, without attending to the praQical part of 
the buſineſs; I beg leave to premiſe, that the en- 
ſuing pages will afford but little ſcope to exer- 
ciſe their ingenuity, or to command their atten- 
tion. | Theories built on ideal ſpeculation, un- 
. allifted by practice, can never be praduttive of 
any ſolid improvement in this delightful branch 


of knowledge. The fate of Mr. Tull affords a 


clear and ample illuſtration of this aſſertion; 
whoſe work is fraught with experiments, which, 
to thoſe who are unacquainted with the practical 
part of huſhandry, may indeed appear'highly en- 
tertaining, but will never be conſidered. by the 
farmer in any other point of view, than as the 
ſprightly reveries of a volatile and ingenious 
mind; and by the prattical huſbandman would be 
deemed ſcarce leſs viſionary and romantic, than 
the projects of thoſe philoſophers mentioned by 
Gulliver, who enforced the propriety of tilling 
the ground by hogs, and ſowing it afterwards 
with chaff, Mr. Tull was ſo far from improving 
bis fortune by thoſe means on which he had raiſed 
ſuch ſanguine expectations, that he expended a 
good eſtate in the proſecution of his favourite 
tenets, and ended his days in penury. 
Nearly a century hath now elapſed, fince Mr. 
Tall firſt broached his doQtrine of the drill and 
| A4 horſe» 
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horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; and from that time down 
to the preſent æra, his rules have not wanted ad- 
vocates, who have ſtill cultivated his errors, and 
recommended them to their contemporaries: but 
his ſcholars, like himſelf, have generally found 
themſelves miſtaken in the end, and have in- 
volved in ruin and diſgrace thoſe who had been 
weak enough to attempt to carry into practice 
what had been thus laviſhly commended. 0 
In truth, the practice of huſbandry hath of late 
years been conſidered as a taſk of the utmoſt fa- 
cility, and many gentlemen have imagined that 
a plentiful fortune, with a moderate ſhare of 
abilities, were all the requiſites to be ſought after 
in the formation of a complete farmer. That as 
the moſt laborious part of the buſineſs is to be 
tranſadted by ſervants, the maſter himſelf can 
have little elſe to do, but to indulge his natural 
taſte for a country life, by following the ſports 
of the chace, and ſacrificing his evening hours to 
convivial joys and bacchanalian feſtivity, A per- 
fon who embarks in the farming buſineſs with 
theſe ideas, conceives, that the management of 
it need give him little uneaſineſs, ſince the whole 
proceſs is pointed out with ſo much perſpicuity 
by Tull, Ellis, and the reſt of the numerous clats 
of writers on that ſubject, whoſe books he hath 
ſo often read over with delight: by an attention 
to theſe rules, he imagines he ſhall readily out- 
ſtrip the neighbouring farmers in agricultural 
knowledge: that whilſt they are contented to jog 
on in the old beaten track, and with the utmoſt - 
induſtry: and frugality can obtain only moderate 
crops, and a decent livelihood; himſelf will boldly 
launch into thoſe ſchemes recommended by his 
fayourite authors, which, he doubts not, will in 
4 a few 
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a few years inſure to him an ample fortune, and 


by ratfing his reputation in the art to the higheſt 


pitch, invite others of the profeſſion to follow his 


example; and this increaſe of knowledge, and 


conſequent improvement of his fortune, he ſup- 

poles may be eaſily attained, without either break- 
Ing his peace of mind by care and anxiety, (the 
uſual attendants on the induſtrious) or wearing 
out his corporeal ſtrength by toil and labour, too 
often, alas! the only fruits which the huſbandman 
gathers, and the reward of a long life paſſed in 
this employment. But our young farmer (happy 
in the ideal fertility of his land, and his ſuperior 
{kill over his neighbours) anticipates none of the 


evils of life; and although he daily perceives a 


viſible diminution in his purſe, yet he parts with 
his money without regret, conſoling himſelf with 
the thoughts of the ample intereſt he is to receive 
for it, and anx1ouſly expecting the approach of 
harveſt, which is to bleſs his longing eyes with 
oveflowing cornucopias and a tenfold increaſe. 
Perſuaded of the truth of every propoſition ad- 
vanced, in his favourite writers, he implicitly 


adopts all the idle and expenſive ſchemes that he 


finds offered in their books, and is amazed to be- 
hold a backwardneſs in the reſt of the profeſſion 
to follow his example. But, alas! all his airy vi- 

Hons ſoon paſs away, and by the time he has 
fpent a twelvemonth in the profeſhon, he finds 
that he has been purſuing a phantom, and hunting 
a will o'-th-wiſp, that has bewildered him within 
the moſt intricate mazes, and led him into a 
quagmire, whence he will find it no eafy taſk to 
extricate himſelf; and awakening from his pleaſ- 
ing deluſion, he is at length convinced, that the. 
many ſchemes held forth in the books which had 


hithertg 
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hitherto regulated his conduR, were built upon. 


a ſandy foundation; and that although they ap- 


peared to him very amuſing in the cloſet, yet in 


the field they were imprafticable: that ſo far 
from raiſing larger crops than his neighbours, his 
own returns fall infinitely ſhort of theirs; and his 
barn being quickly emptied, he is again con- 
ſtrained to have recourſe to his (now, alas !) al- 
moſt-exhauſted coffers, to ſupply the various de- 
mands which are continually made on him, by 


the wheeler, the blackſmith, and thoſe other nu- 


merous creditors, his ſervants; all of whom preſs 


forward to take advantage of his ignorance and 


ſupine neglect; whilſt his clamorous landlord is 
importunate for his rent, and, at the time when 
he expetted to have amaſſed his thouſands, this 


deluded man perceives himſelf on the brink of 


deſtruttion, and derided by thoſe people, who 
(as he fondly imagined) would have relinquiſhed 
the method handed down to them by their an- 
ceſtors, to have adopted his viſionary and ro- 
mantic projeas, '5 ages 2 

Such has been the fate of many individuals, 
who ſuppoſing the buſineſs of an huſbandman to 
require only a ſmall portion of ſkill in the ma- 
nagement, and to be attended with a great in- 
creaſe of profit; have (by embarking in the pro- 
feſſion on theſe ideas) in the courſe of a few 


years, expended a fortune, the intereſt of which 


would have carried them through life with com- 


Hence it is that ſo many people of other pro- 
feſſions are tempted to relinquiſh their former 
purſuits, and to embark in this of huſbandry; 
and to this cauſe likewiſe may. in ſome meaſure 


be attributed the great advance of rent within 


thele 


. 
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theſe few years; for the landlords finding this un- 
accountable itch to prevail, wiſely take advan- 


tage of the general infatuation, and by impoſing 


an additional rent on their farms, oblige the te- 
nants to pay for their folly and credulity. _ 

That the picture of which I have attempted to 
{ſketch the outlines, is not the creature of my own 
imagination, may be atteſted by numerous indi- 
viduals, in different parts of the kingdom, who 
have ventured, without any practical knowledge, 
to riſk their fortunes on the precarious iſſue of 
an employment, which, by every one who hath 
been converſant in theſe matters, will readily be 
allowed to. demand at leaſt an equal ſhare of 
abilities in the attainment, with any of thoſe to 
which a ſeven years apprenticeſhip is attached. 
The following treatiſe is penned on other princi- 
ples, and the author declares himſelf totally a- 
verſe to the hypotheſis on which the drill and 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry is eſtabliſhed, except only 
in ſome few inſtances, which will be further ex- 
plained in the courſe of the ſubſequent enquiries. 


In the lift of thoſe qualifications neceſſary to 


forma good huſbandman, the three following re- 
quiſites deſerve to be more particularly attended 
to; namely, a thorough knowledge of the pro- 
feſſion; and this (as I before obſerved) is to be 
attained on no other terms, than by conſtant prac- 
tice, and an early acquaintance with the buſineſs; 
in ſhort, by having been bred a farmer from early 
youth: ready money is another very deſirable 
object in the proſecution of this employment, as 
there are few callings wherein a more liberal ſup- 
ply is required; and the want of conſideration 
in this particular, I take to be one reaſon, why 
we obſerve ſo few people in this line of life, 

comparatively 
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comparatively ſpeaking, that gain fortunes-b 
their profeſſions; for if a man with a capital fol | 
ficient to ſtock a farm of C 100. per Annum, will 
embark in one of five times the rent, how is it 
poſſible, that he ſhould be able to reap much ad- 
vantage from his buſineſs, ſince it is evident that 
he muſt pay an annual intereſt for 3 or . 400 
which muſt neceſſarily cut deep into the profits 
of the farm? and although he may haply keep up 
his credit during his own life, and even be con- 
fidered by his neighbours as a man of worth; at 
his death the world is undeceived, and the fa- 
mily, after paying off the borrowed money, find 
themſelves reduced to the diſagreeable alterna- 
tive of quitting the ſarm, they had for a ſeries of 
years reſided on in credit, for buſineſs of leſs ex- 
tent, or turn their thoughts to ſome other employ, 
where a ſmaller capital is required; and if there are 
many children, it is odds but ſome of them (the 
girls eſpecially) are reduced to the hard neceſſity 
of becoming upper ſervants, or humble compa- 
nions, to thoſe people whom they had hitherto been 
taught to look on as their equals. Such has been 
theend of many families who had been accuſtomed, 
during their father's life, to eaſe and opulence; 
but at his deceaſe experience a ſevere reverſe 
of fortune, and find themſelves under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſubmitting to mean and ſervile employ- 
ments; and this occaſioned through the bound- 
leſs ambition of the father, in launching into a 
larger track of buſineſs than his own capital 
weuld permit him to carry on to advantage: 
whereas, bad he been content with the poſſeſſion 
ot a farm of leſs extent, which his own fortune 
would have been ſufficient to have ſtocked, he 
would not only have been free from that —_— 
an 
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and uneaſineſs, which perpetually haunt the bor- 
rower's mind, but at bis deceaſe would have left 
his family in eaſy, if not affluent circumſtances. 

Frugality is another faculty very neceſſary to 
be cultivated by thoſe who embark in the pro- 
feſſion of agriculture: when this commendable 
virtue is neglected, (for among the virtuous en- 
dowments of the mind, I truſt, I may be allowed 
to claſs it) the utmoſt ſkill and moſt ample for- 
tune will be of ſmall avail. And indeed, though 
frugality and good management be neceſſary in 
every ſtation of life, yet in this of huſbandry they 
feem to be more particularly required than in 
any other profeſſion ; the huſbandman having to 
do with a ſet of people, the moſt likely of any 
others to take advantage of his imprudence and 
neglect; I mean the lower claſs of tradeſmen, 
and country ſervants: The former, it is well 
known, are too often men of ſelfiſh principles 
and deſigning views, and who, without ſcruple, 
will make uſe of every mean and dirty action, 
which does not fall under the cognizance of the 
law, to deceive and circumvent their credulous 
and ignorant employer, and are therefore to be 
guarded againſt with a watchful eye: as to the 
ſervants and labourers who muſt neceſſarily be 
employed in country buſineſs, they (being of a 
race the moſt low bred and illiterate) do often 
turn out the moſt unprincipled and profligate; 
and though perhaps they may nat have attempted 
the commiſſion of the, moſt atrocious offences; 
yet in the low arts of deception, the country 
ploughman is inferior to few; and where this race 
of domeſtics find a had economy purſued, they 
will quickly avail themlelves of their maſter's 
negligence; and whillt he imagines that he is an- 

nually 
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nually a gainer by his buſineſs, he will find him- 
ſelf at length reduced to penury, although per- 
haps he may not have been ſparing of his labour, 


and his crops may have been very prolific. So 


neceſſary is it for the huſband nan to watch with 


dircumſpedtion the actions of his ſervants, and 


diligently to ſuperintend his day labourers, his 
taſk-men, and his yearly ploughmen, who will 
otherwiſe, all of them in their ſeveral ſtations, 
make it their daily care to abuſe his indolence 


and eaſmeſs of temper, and to profit by his neg- 
ligence and inattention. 


Such are the primary qualifications neceſſary 
towards enabling a man to ſhine in the profeſſion 
of huſbandry; which as it is one of the moſt uſe- 
ful, ſo is it one of the moſt difficult occupations, 
toobtainathorough and competent knowledgeof: 
So various indeed are its ſeveral branches, that, 
of thoſe who have been brought up to the buſi- 
neſs, there are but few, comparatively ſpeaking, 
who have reached to a full underſtanding of every 
part of their profeſſion; ſo that when I ſay it is 
neceſſary for a farmer to obtain a perfect know- 
ledge of his buſineſs, much more is to be under- 
ſtood than may at firſt ſight be imagined; for this 
knowledge ſuppoſes him to be endued not only 
with ſtrang natural abilites, but with bright parts 


alſo, and to poſſeſs a preſence of mind ready to 


aſſiſt him on every occaſion, and which he will 


often find to be neceſſary in the various dealings 


which he is obliged to have with men of his own, 
and many other profeſſions; all of whom will be 
ever ready. to circumvent and over-reach him, 
where this happy endowment of the mind is want- 
ing, which ſets a man on his guard, and gives 
him an aſcendancy over thoſe people, who, al- 
| Yn | though 
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though not deficient in common ' underſtanding, 
and in other reſpects men of good abilities, are 
under the neceſſity of taking time for conſidera- 
tion, ere they can determine on any action. 
With theſe ſentiments, I have taken the liberty- 
of introducing the following performance, which 
am well aware contains abundance of defects: 
theſe I implore the candid reader to overlook, 
and intreat him not to be too haſty in imputing 
cenſure; but, on the preſent occaſion, to ſuffer. 
his good-nature to prevail over his judgment. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tux reader will pleaſe to be informed, that 
more than a dozen years have elapſed between 
the writing of the foregoing Preface and this 
Poſtſcript. The far greater partof the obſervations 
in the ſubſequent pages were at that time penned, 
nearly in the ſame order wherein they now ap- 
pear: why they were ſo long withheld from the 
notice of the public, hath been occaſionedthrough 
the intervention of various cauſes not neceſſary 
to be enumerated, Whether it might not bave 
been more prudent to have ſuffered the manu- 
ſcript ſtill to have remained in my own ' ſcrutoire, 
muſt be left to the judgment of the reader. They 
are now offered with diffidence and reſpeQ; and 
I muſt beg leave once more to intreat the good- 
natured reader to peruſe them with candour, and 
with an eye to the primary intention in which 
they were written, not as conveying any ad- 
ditional ſtock of knowledge to the experienced 
huſbandman, but as hints-and beacons for thoſe 
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of ſmaller proficiency. How far the experiments 
which are daily publiſhed «4 ſcientific men, and 
the reſearches now making by the various agri- 
cultural ſocieties inſtituted in different parts of 
the kingdom, may contribute towards the im- 
provement of this art, muſt be left to time and 
experience : that every well-meant endeavour to 
diſſeminate knowledge in this or any other ſcience, 
is commendable, will readily be allowed, || 
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{1 theſe may admit of 
various Dr ſo as to contain an infinite va- 


5 riety, et 1 it will be 1 the five 


. ſeveral diſtinctions above mentioned, ma claſſed — 
moſt every foil with which an Engliſh 12 

concern; at leaſt they comprize ——.——. 
| CP e Of in order; and firſt, 


neſs qo hy for the 
other ſoils, and are diſtinguiſhed — ous names, 
8 rom the colour; as the white, 1 
t the intrinſic good of ill. quality of this foil de- 

pends not on this vague diſtinction, but on the proportion 
of ſand intermixed with it, and where this OT: 
happily blended with the clay, and where the oil is of a 
reaſonable depth, and the ſprings do not riſe too near the 
ſurface z when theſe won good qualities are "re 
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minate the various kinds of clays, which, though they all 
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2 —CURSORY- OBSERVATIONS IN HUSBANDRY. . 


there are few ſoils more kindly for the ſeveral purpoſes 
of huſbandry ; and though in their cultivation the clays 
may require a greater ſtrength both of horſes and tackle 
than any others, yet, on many accounts, they deſervedly 
claim the. preference, either to a chalk, gravel or fand. 
Of this kind is.the land in the weald of Kent and Suſſex, 
and I know of no part of the kingdom where the ſeveral 
purpoſes of huſbandry are more effectually anſwered than 
in that country: the ſize and fatuels of the beaſts evince 
the fertility of its paſture, whilſt the luxuriancy of its 
ſeveral growths of hops and corn proclaim the ſuperior 
goodneſs of the arable land, and the large ſpreading oaks 
are a demonſtable proof that it is kindly to the growth of 
A . | 

Other kinds of clay there are, which being by nature 
ſo ſtiff and tenacious as not to be meliorated either by til- 
lage or manure, bid defiance to the moſt ſkilful plan of 
huſbandry, and can never be brought to yield a ſufficient 
quantity of earth to heal the ſeed, unleſs in a ſeaſon the 
molt propitious ; and even with every advantage that can 
attend it, this ground will fail to produce a crop by any 


means adequate to the pains and expence required. in 


working it; fo that it demands ſome judgment to diſcri- 


ffer 


rank under the ſame general denomination, do yet 


moſt eſſentially in their properties. Thoſe of the more 


ſteril kind are rarely of any conſiderable depth, having a 
bed of gravel for the under ſtratum, and are hy 
within a near proximity to the ſprings; ſo that this kind 
of land being always overcharged with wet, or parched 
with drought, and therefore ſubject to accidents which it 
is ſeldom in the power of the 45" ea to foreſee or 


prevent, is on theſe accounts inferior to moſt others: 


whilſt clays of the firft denomination are deſervedly 
ranked (as I before obſeryed) among the moſt fertile ſoils. 
To determine the goodneſs of a clayey foil, one ſhould 
have recourſe to the appearance of the trees, corn, and 
other vegetables: the proſperous growth of the trees and 
hedges, the: flouriſhing ſtate of the corn, and the ver- 
dure of the meadow land, are favourable omens ; whillt 
the ſtunted appearance of the trees, thin crops of corn, 
and ſhort graſs, are plain indications of the poverty of 
the ſoil. | | | 3 


\ 
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OF THE KIND OF TILLAGE REQUIRED ON A CLAYEY 
SOIL. 


The renter, whoſe farm abounds with land of this de- 
ſcripticn, will act wiſely in providing himſelf with ſtout 
and able horſes, ſtrong ploughs, and other inſtruments of 
huſbandry ; and his hinds likewiſe ought to be thoſe of 
the moſt ſturdy breed. Of the many different kinds of 
ploughs now in ule, there are none better adapted for 
working theſe ſtubborn grounds, than thoſe commonly 

_ diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſwing ploughs: theſe are 
conſtructed without wheels, and the horſes draw ſingle, 
following each other in the furrow : in both which reſ- 
pects this plough claims the preference to wheel ploughs, 
where the horſes, by going abreaſt, tread the ground 
much more than in the former inſtance; though in Kent 
the farmers uſually work their {tiff land with the common 
turn reſt, or, as it 1s vulgarly called, turn riſe plough, 

- which 1s made far more weighty than the Hertfordihire 
or any other wheel plough; and from the circumſtance 
of turning the reſt at the end of every furrough, is not 
chargeable with the defect before mentioned, of ſubject- 
ing the freſh ploughed ground to be trodden by the horſes. 
In ſome counties they till their ſtiff lands with a foot 
plough, which, by means of the iron that is let into the 
beam and reſts in the furrow, works with more ſteadi- 
neſs than the ſwing plough, but in the other parts of its 
conſtruction, nearly reſembles the laſt mentioned inſtru- 
ment, : 

As moſt of the ill qualities attending this ſoil originate 
in its adheſive nature, every art ſhould be made uſe of to 
meliorate and pulverize the ſtubborn clods, ſo as to re- 


duce them to that degree of fineneſs, neceſſary for the 


purpoſe of vegetation. 


U 


OF WINTER FALLOWING ON A CLAYEY SOIL. 


Let the ſtiff ground, that is propoſed to be ſown with 
oats or beans in the ſpring, be fallowed up as ſoon as 
poſſible after the wheat ſeaſon is finiſhed, and be careful 
that the lands may not be made over large ; po_ five 
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| bouts or wents may be a proper ſize, fo that each land 


may meaſure about half a rod over; but this is to be de- 
termined by the nature of the ſoil, and the locality of the 


ſituation. It has been ſhewn already, that clays differ 


eſſentially from each other, and hence it ſeems of conſe- 


- quence, at the fallowing of thoſe which are of the wet 


— * to lay the ridges in ſuch manner that they 
may be leaſt incommoded by the winter rains; whereas 
in thoſe of a more moderate texture, and which are leſs 
inclined to moiſture; this caution is not neceſſary: but 
to guard againſt the contingency of moiſture during the 
winter, by laying the land as dry as poſſible, is a 3 


to be attempted by all poſtible means on every different 
deſcription of this ſoil. The ground having been thus 


fallowed at an early ſeaſon, and having partaken of the 


benefit of the winter's froſt, will 8 work kindly 


towards the middle of February, which is the proper time 
for planting beans on For oats perhaps three 
ploughings may be required, provided the ſeaſon be fa- 
vourable for performing them; for in a very wet ſpring, 
it may be more prudent to diſpenſe with one ploughing, 


and to ſow after the firſt ſtirree in April: but if the wea- 


ther be kindly, it will be adviſeable, when the bean ſea- 
fon is finiſhed, to ſtir ſuch ground which is intended for 
eats; and this fallow, having enjoyed the benefit of the 


March winds, will work well at the ſecond ſtirring in. 
April, the proper time for ſowing oats on ſtiff lands. The 


ground having been thus managed, will come in for beans 
the next year, or be in a ſtate of tillage proper to ſow 
with clover, which generally ſucceeds well, when cul- 


tivated on theſe ſoils, and the fields which were put in 
with beans, if the ground be in good heart, will come in 
for a wheat ſeaſon at the following autumn. And this 


ſhews how neceſlary it is for a farmer to look forward, 
in order that his land may not only be well prepared for 
the growth of the preſent crop; but be in readineſs for the 
reception of a different grain in the following years. 


OF FALLOWING FOR WHEAT ON A CLAYEY SOIL. 
I mentioned in the laſt ſection, that wheat might very 


properly ſucceed a crop of beans on theſe ſoils, a methock 


whick 


# 
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which is generally. purſued in Kent and Suſſex ; but where. 
the land is of a very ſtiff nature, it is abſolutely neceſſary . 
to give it a ſummer fallow once in four or five years, or 
_ oftener according, to its goodneſs, by which method its 
adheſion is deftroyed, and the aſtringent pores are opened 


for the admiſſion of the ſun, air, rain and dews, all of 
which, abounding with ſtrong nitrous falts, contribute in 
a high degree towards the meſioration and fertility of the 
ſoil. 5 F 

The proper time to fallow for wheat on a clay is in 


the month of April, as ſoon as the Lent ſeaſon is finiſned; 
and, if the weather will permit, the ſtirring ſhould be 


effected in May, and this is ſometimes all that can be 
done to the field till after the rains in Auguſt ; for ſhould 
a dry time happen in June, it will be impracticable to 
work the land, it having been rendered ſo hard as to pre- 
clude the entrance of the plough ; or if this can be effect- 
ed, the ſurface will in this caſe break up in ſuch large 
clods, and withal fo ſhallow, as to render the tillage of 
little worth: but ſhould the weather permit, it will be 
proper to give the ground a ſecond ſtirree in June, and 
to lay the field in ridges; for in ſuch form the foil will 
more conveniently imbibe the various influences of the 
atmoſphere, than in broader lands. The number of 
ploughings throughout the ſummer depends ſo much 
upon contingencies, that no ſtated rule can be laid down 
upon that head; for if the weather be either too wet, or 
tending to the contrary extreme, the working of the more 
obſtinate kind of clays will be wholly impracticable, and 
on this account the farmer is frequently diſappointed of a 
wheat ſeaſon ; but on clays which are lefs adheſive, and 
where the land has been conducted in a huſbandlike man- 
ner for a ſeries of years, there is not ſo much hazard of 
being thrown out at the wheat ſeaſon, and a time gene- 
rally offers for ſowing the corn between the latter end of 
Auguſtand the beginning of October, which is the lateſt 
term to which the ſawing of this grain ought to be pro- 
tracted on theſe heavy lands. If the weather ſhall have 
been kindly throughout the ſummer, the land will have 
been ſtirred at leaſt twice during that period; and thus 
with the fallowing and the laſt ploughing at ſeed-time, 
the ground will have been four times ploughed, which 
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will moſt probably have reduced it to a' degree of fine- 
neſs proper for the reception of the wheat, after which 
the field ſhould be ſufficiently harrowed, ſo as to heal the 
corn to a proper depth; but of this more under the ar- 
ticle Wheat. 9 22 


or MANURES PROPER FOR A CLAYEY $01L. 


Chalk, of all other dreſſings, is of the greateſt utility to 
this ſtiff land. The good effects ariſing from this manure 
are ſo laſting, as viſibly to be diſcovered in the goodneſs 
of the crops at the diſtance of ſeveral years; not that the 
ground will require no other manure, but the chalk hay- 
ing by its operation on the clay in a conſiderable degree 
overcome its adheſive quality, diſpoſes it to work more 
kindly in the ſeveral different operations of the plough, 
harrow, &c. and thus acts as a preparative to the ſubſe- 
quent ſtimulative powers of the dung-cart, which would 
of itſelf be of ſmall avail towards the improvement of 
theſe ſtubborn ſoils. The manner of digging chalk, and 
the method of applying it as a manure, will be given under 
that article. | VV 


CHAP, 
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HAP. II. 
or GRAVELLY OR STONY SOILS. 


O F gravels there are great varieties; ſome conſiſting 


of large ſtones; others, of ſmall round pepples; and a 


third ſort, abounding with a ſmall gravel of fo fine a tex- 
ture, as to approach nearly to the nature of ſand. Some 


of theſe, by proper management, may be brought to, yield 

"ham 
tage of being. eaſily tilled, and requiring a leſs ſtrength 
of cattle than Jand of a ſtiffer nature, excepting only that 


good crops of corn ; and moſt of them enjoy the a 


claſs which abounds with large ſtones on a rocky bottom, 
and which are beſides fituate on a declivity : here indeed 
the tillage is equally laborious with that required on a hilly 
chalk intermixed with large flints, and in either caſe, a 
ſix horſe team will he found highly beneficial, On gra- 
vels, where there are many ſmall round pebbles, the crops 


are very apt to burn in the ſummer, theſe pebbles at- 


tracting the rays of the ſun more powerfully than any 
other ſtones; and indeed this propenſity to burn is a de- 


fect incident to gravels of every denomination; and as 


they are more or Jeſs prone to this quality, an eſtimate 
may be formed of their comparative goodneſs. Another 
ill quality incident to gravels, is their proximity to the 
ſprings, which oftentimes riſe within a ſmall diſtance of 
the ſurface, and waſh away the fertility of the foil, leav- 


ing it ſo poor and ſteril, as to be totally unfit for the pur- 


poles of huſbandry, 


OF THE TILLAGE REQUIRED ON GRAVELS, 


The plan of tillage neceſſary to keep this land in heart, 
and to expedite a ſucceſſion of good crops, is to give it a 
frequent reſpite by a ſummer fallow, and in the courſe of 

| | cropping 
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8 CURSORY OBSERVATIONS IN HUSBANDRY. 
cropping to vary the vegetation in ſuch manner, that the 
ground may never be ſurfeited with the continual growth 
of any one ſpecies of grain. In this reſpect, the cultivation 
of turnips and foreign graſs ſeeds is particularly well adapt- 
ed to this ſoil, and all others of a light texture. Since the 
introduction of this method of huſbandry, the thin lands 
of South Britain have been improved to more than treble 
their former value: and in truth, if one conſiders the ex- 
pence to which a farmer was heretofore obliged to ſubmit 
in raiſing a crop of corn on theſe ſoils, and the very great 
uncertainty. of ſucceſs, it will be matter of ſurprize, 
how he were able to exiſt with any degree of comfort by 
his profeſſion : yet there were at that time men of pro- 
perty, reſident on farms of this and the other light ſpecies 
of land. But the fact ſeems to be, that luxury had not 
then made ſo rapid a progreſs. amongſt us, and it was left 
for the preſent age to witneſs the aſtoniſhing improve- 
ment in the ſeveral arts and ſciences, and at the ſame 
time to feel the diſmal effects of that unbounded tide of 
licentiouſneſs, which has broken in upon us, and borne 
down with an irreſiſtible impulſe on every rank and de- 
gree of people; ſo that the contagion hath become gene- 
ral, and every individual, from the peer to the cottager, 
hath in ſome meaſure felt its pernicious effes :—to re- 
turn from this digreſhon, | ig 
A gravelly ſoil which is intended to be ſown with tur- 
Nips ought to be ploughed up in November, in order 
that it may enjoy the full benefit of the winter's froſts; 
and in April, after the barley ſeed time is paſt, let it be 
ſtirred for the firſt time: the ſubſequent tillage is to be 
determined by the ſtate and appearance of the ſoil. On 
ground which has been hard driven, a greater number of 
loughings will be required to eradicate the couch graſs, 
arebind, and other trumpery which ſuch land in this caſe 
will have thrown out, than would have been neceſſary 
on the ſame kind of foil managed in a huſbandlike manner : 
at each ſtirree the ploughs ſhould. be ſet to go as deep as 
the ſtaple of the End will permit, the furrows ſhould 
be ſtricken out at a ſmall diſtance apart, and every ſtirree 
ſhould be ſucceeded by the harrow and the roller, ſo as to 
reduce the ground to as fine a ſtate as poſſible after each 
ploughing: and this method is not only ta be EI ” 
TO | tho1e. 
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thoſe ee which are foul and weedy, but will be 
found Ii 


# 2 


ewiſe very benehcial on every fallow, although ' 


the land may be in itſelf” perfectly clean; for this opera- 
tion of the roll and harrow breaks the clods, and divides” 
the ſoil in ſuch manner, as to expoſe why particle of the 
ſame to the influence of the atmoſphere, ſo that ſuch land 


cannot be ſaid to have been more than half ſtirred, which 


hath not enjoyed the benefit ariſing from the uſe of theſe 


inſtruments, SS 24 4 ode | & 19%, IM 
After the ſecond ftirring in May, the ground oftentimes 


breaks up in large clods, which, by lying a ſhort time ex- 


poſed to the heat of the ſun, acquire ſo compact a body, 
that it becomes a difficult matter to divide the foil with 
effet, To obviate this inconvenience, it is a very com- 
mon practice, and a piece of huſbandry much to be com- 
mended, to let the roll be drawn over the ground imme 
diately after the furrows are ploughed, By which the 
clods eaſily diſunite, and the harrows' afterwatds work 
the ſoil to much greater advantage, and with half the, 
labour which would have been required if the rolling had 
been poſtponed till the whole held were ogtied 3 in 
which caſe it would be a taſk of great difficulty, if not 
wholly impracticable, to work it down to a due ſtate of 
pulyerization. Va 8 N 

. Grayels that have been thus properly managed, will, 
at the turnip ſeed time in June, work as fine under the 
harrows, as one would wiſh to ſee garden ground; and 
in truth, unleſs the huſbandman can bring his land to this 
kindly temperament, he will find but ſmall account in at- 
tempting the cultivation of this root, which is found to 
ſucceed admirably well on gravelly ſoils, that require leſs 
trouble in this particular than moſt others, as. being in 
their own nature diſpoſed to crumble and fall to pieces, 
of which I ſhall treat more at large, under the article 
Turnip. 5 | | | 


" 


= 


© OF FALLOWING FOR WHEAT ON GRAVELS. 

It has been before obſerved, that there are ſeveral va- 
rieties of this ſoil, ſome of which by their proximity to 
the ſprings, and faving beſides an under ſtratum of clay, 
are ſubject to many of the insonveniences and defects of 

ſtiff 
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ſtiff lands, without participating of their good quality, 
and are perhaps of all others the moſt difficult to ma- 
nage, and, when properly tilled, yield the pooreſt in- 
creaſe, and are prone to more hazards than any other 
ſoils ; for they poſſeſs not only the infirmities of the clays 
as mentioned above, ſuch as to lye wet and cloſe during 
the winter, but are likewiſe chargeable with many other 
peculiar and characteriſtic defects; fo that on ſuch kind 
of gravels, where the turnip huſbandry cannot be prac- 
tiſed to advantage, not only as being in their nature un- 
propitious to the growth of that root, but from the moiſ- 
ture of the ſoil rendered improper for depaſturing on dur- 
ing the winter, it may be convenient to make wheaten 
= : whereas on gravels of a more fertile kind, this 
mode of huſbandry is not neceſfary ; ſince on every light 
ſoil, except thoſe ,wet gravels we are now treating of, 
this grain is found to proſper much better after a clover 
lay or pea gratten, than when ſown on a fallow, 6Y 
In fallowing for wheat on ſuch wet gravels, care ſhould. 
be taken that the ſeveral ploughings be Performed in a 
dry ſeaſon, and that the field be laid in ridges at the laſt 
ſtirree; and theſe ridges may be made of larger or ſmaller 
dimenſions, as the field is more or leſs inclined to moil- 
ture. In Hertfordſhire it is a common method to ſow 
their gravels in ſingle bouts; and as theſe ridges contri- 
bute towards protecting the crop from the injury of the 
winter rains, the farmers generally find their account in 
purſuing ſuch mode of huſbandry. ; E 
As there is no kind of land which more frequently re- 
uires a fallow than the gravels we are now ſpeaking of, 
> is there none which is more capable of improvement 
by the different operations of the plough, roll, and har- 
row; for being very prone to the growth of May weed, 
couch graſs, bearbind, churlock, colts-foot, &c. the ſe- 
veral different offices required in a ſummer fallow do not 
only deſtroy theſe weeds, but by dividing the various par- 
ticles of the ſoil, diſpoſe it to imbibe the nitrous quality 
produced by the different changes of the atmoſphere dur- 
ing the ſummer, all of which haye a general tendency to 
ſweeten and meliorate the ground, whereby it is enabled 
| to produce large crops of corn, and the ſurface will be 
: | likewiſe cleared of the noxious growth of yyeeds for ſore, 
| | | three 
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CURSORY OBSERVATIONS IN HUSBANDRY, II 
three or four years to come; ſo that on a piece of land of 


this deſcription, the farmer may chance to raiſe a crop of 
peaſe after his wheat, then a crop of oats, with which he 


may ſow clover, trefoil or ray graſs; and theſe having 
lain a year, the field may be ploughed up, and fown with 


wheat or oats, if the ſoil be not of the wetteſt kind; for 
there are ſome gravels ſo very moiſt, as effectually to 
preclude this mode of huſbandry: on theſe ſoils, which 
are of all others the moſt unkindly, the farmer, however, 
well ſkilled in his profeſſion, can proceed only by gueſs, 
and has ſuch a combination of untoward events to en- 
counter, that the chances againſt his ſucceeding, even in 


the beſt conducted plan of agriculture, are more than two 
to one againſt him. url ors | 


In the management of wheaten fallows: on theſe ſoils, 
every precaution ought to be taken of laying the ground 


as dry as poſſible during the winter, for which purpoſe 
the ridges ſnould not only be formed ſmall and rounding 


as before obſer ved, but drains ought to be cut in different 
parts of the field to facilitate the current of the water; 


and this mode of draining will be found a great improve- 
ment to the ſoil, and be the means of its receiving a more 
effectual advantage from the different operations of the 
plough, harrow, Ke. and will likewiſe check the progreſs 
which the May weed and other trumpery would other- 
wiſe make during the ſummer, and lay the ſurface clean 
and even at the ploughing of the ſeed furrows. 

Thoſe gravels which do not lye tao near the ſprings, 
and have a due mixture of mould, are by no means to be 
ranked among the claſs of indigent and uathrifty ſoils; 
for, although they may not be endued with the firmneſs 
and ſtability either-of clays or loams, yet do they admit 
of a much greater variety in the cropping, and are tilled 
at a far leſs expence, than the firſt mentioned; and, in a 
dripping ſummer, will produce a return little inferior to 
the latter. | 


Vegetables of every denomination will proſper on gra- 


vels, ſo that the farmer acts on a leſs contined ſcale in 
the cultivation of this ſoil, than on many others; and 


provided he keeps his land in a due temperature by re{t, 
tillage, and manure, need be under no apprehenſion of 
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- raiſing" plentiful crops of wheat, barley, peaſe, beans, oats, 
turnips, clover, ſaintfoine, kk. 1b 6: 
There are two general remarks neceflary to be made 
with roſpect to the time and manner of ſowing corn on 
gravels; and theſe are, to embrace the earlieſt opportu- 
nity of ſowing the Lent corn, and to protract the wheat 
ſeaſori till towards the latter end of October or beginning 
of the ſucceeding month; for it is to be noted, that a 
direct contrary method is to be taken in the œconomy of 
the wheat ſeaſon, on this ſoil, from what is proper to be 
purſued in the ſowing of ſtiff lands with that grain. On 
vels, and indeed on moſt other thin grounds, wheat 
— before Michaelmas would be apt to ſhoot away with 
fuch vigour during the autumn, eſpecially if the former 
part of the winter ſhould turn out mild and growing, (as 
very often happens till towards Chriſtmas) that the blade 
would weaken itſelf ſo effectually by this early ſhoot, as 
to be incapable oſ putting forth a ſtrong ſpindle in the 
ſpring; and, however pleaſing the verdure may be to the 
eye during the winter, the crop in the end will not fail 
to be greatly injured by this intemperate growth, not to 
mention the damage likely to acrue from the weeds, 
which in a mild autumn are apt to ſpring up in great 
abundance among the early ſown corn, and will prove a 
great annoyance to the crop in the future ſtages of its 
growth: But clays and other wet ſoils require a different 
management in this particular, where the wheat ought 
to be ſown fo early as that the blade may cover the ſurface 
of the ground at Michaelmas, by which early ſowing the 
roots of the corn become ſo firmly eſtabliſhed: in the 
ground, as to be able to reſiſt the cold chills of the winter 
rains, which on this moiſt land would deſtroy much of 
| the grain; neither is there any danger to be apprehended 
„ fig grounds from wheat puſhing forward with too 
great celerity during the winter, or of e wg the crop. 
| the growth of weeds, ſince the adheſive nature of 
the foil will be an effectual bar to both theſe evils. On 
the other hand, the expediency of ſowing the Lent corn 
' on gravels as early as the ſeaſon will admit, is manifeſt 
from the following conſiderations, that the crops on gra- 

vels are more ſubject to be ſcorched by the intenſe heat or 
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| © EURSORY OBSERVATIONS IN HUSBANDRY, 13 
the ſun in the ſummer months, than on any other ſoils ; but 
by this method of early ſowing, the corn will haveattained 
to ſuch a growth, as to be enabled to cover the ground 
| before the hot weather approaches, and will therefore be 
better able to reſiſt the ſcorching heat of the ſummer ſun; 
but of this more hereafter. A box | 


OF MANURES PROPER FOR A GRAVELLY SOIL.” 


For theſe kinds of gravel, which from their vicinity to 
the ſprings are apt to fie wet if the winter, there is no 
manure more property adapted than chalk ; which, al- 
though it does not abound with vegetable ſalts in an equal 
proportion with yard dung and ſome other dreflings, is 
however an excellent preparative for theſe latter, and will 

in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of them. Chalk being 
of a cooling and abſorbent nature, is of good effect not | 

only to counteract the ſuperabundant moiſture of theſe | | 
| foils, but to abate their violent heat; by which means is 
obviated the diſpoſition to burn in the ſummer, fo inimi- 
cal to the growing crops, and to which all gravels are in 
ſome degree liable; and in this view chalk, though par- 
ticularly adapted to thoſe of the wet and ſpringy kind, 
may be applied with ſucceſs on gravels of every denomi- 
nation, | 
Though in gravelly ſoils, chalk rarely lies ſo deep be- 
low the ſurface as under clays and other ſtiff earths; yet | 
the ſinking of a pit on a gravel often proves a more labo- 10 
rious and expenſive undertaking than on a clay; for the 115 
furface, with ſeveral intermediate ſtrata of earth above the | 
chalk, being of a light and crumbly nature, does very | 
frequently moulder away, and elude the toil of the work- 
man; and hence it frequently becomes neceſſary to open 
ſeveral pits in the ſame field without ſucceſs, either the 
{oil giving way, or the vicinity of the ſprings obliging 
him to deſiſt from any farther purſuit, Theſe difficulties | 
ought to be no diſcouragement to the farmer, for although | | | | 
one pit may give way, the next may haply ſtand firm { 
and this method. of drawing chalk from a perpendicular - 1170 
pit, is far preferable to that of wheeling this manure in I'M 
darts from a neighbouring hole, where the chalk lies near | 
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14 . CURSORY OBSERVATIONS IN HUSBANDRY. 


the ſurface, and if all endeavours to get at this manure by 
the manner firſt laid down be fruſtrated, recourſe may 
then be had to the latter. The method of drawing chalk, 
and the quantity to be laid on an acre, will be further ex- 
plained under the head of Manures, | 

The like obſervations hold good with reſpect to the 
laſting effects of chalking a gravelly ſoil, as were before 
made in treating of the application of this article on clays. 

Yard dung is of all others the moſt uſeful. manure, 
abounding, more than any other drefling, with ſtrong 
nitrous ſalts; and therefore, when judiciouſly applied, 
ſeldom fails of enriching the ſoil, and enabling it to yield a 
larger increaſe. On the other hand, if dung be carried on ſuch 
fallows which have been improperly managed, it is often 
of infinite prejudice, by encouraging the growth of weeds 
to the deſtruction of the crop; for this reaſon, one general 
caution is neceſſary, which is to forbear the uſe of dun 
upon land, which, having been exhauſted by ee 
cropping, is become filled with couch graſs and other trum- 
pery; for on theſe worn out ſoils the application of ma- 
nure can be of no avail, till the ground is perfectly cleanſed 
from weeds, and by reſt hath acquired ſome degree of vi- 
gour, ſo that the manure may act with due energy, and 
this effect is only to be obtained by regular fallows. 

Gravelly ſoils, when properly managed, are much im- 
proved by the application of yard dung, which may be 
laid on at many different times, and after a variety of 
ways. The beſt method is to incorporate this manure 
with other dreſſings, ſuch as mould, aſhes, and the like, 
which compoſt * great advantages over rough dung 
carried immediately out of the yard upon the field, as it 
is found to unite more intimately with the foil, and to be 
more laſting in its effects than long dung, which will in- 
deed cauſe a more luxuriant growth of ſtraw, but the 
weight of the crop 1s often very inadequate, and the qua- 
lity of the grain much injured * the application of this 
manure; the crops of wheat produced in conſequence 
being frequently infeſted with ſmut, than which there is 
no diſaſter incident to that grain, which diminiſhes its 
value more in the opinion of the miller. 

Rabbit dung, pigeon dung, aſhes, ſoot, woollen rags, 
horn ſhavings, &c. may likewiſe be laid on this ſoil as 
top dreſſings; ſince theſe do all of them abound great:y 

in 
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in nitre, and afford a very conſiderable aid to the crop on 
the ground, which ſeldom fails to be —_ abundant after 
the application of theſe hand dreſſings. Folding likewiſe 
proves a very good manure on theſe ſoils: in ſhort, fo 
many different manures may be applied towards the en- 
riching of theſe gravels, that the land may be refreſhed 
with a different kind at every fallow, and each crop may 
be ſtimulated by means of the various hand dreflings 
above mentioned, which is a very material advantage, 
ſince the change of manure is not leſs neceffary to the 
obtaining of beautiful crops, than the variation in the 
ſpecies of grain; and there have been many inſtances, 
where from a want of attention to this circumſtance, the 
returns at harveſt have been very ſlight, and the ground 
loaded with only weeds and ftraw, from the continual 
application of one particular ſpecies of dreſſing; and as 
the method of varying the manure cannot be ſo conve- 
niently practiſed on ſtiff foils, as on the more kindly fort 
of gravels, theſe latter are on that account to be pre- 
terred to them, although the crops may not be altogether 
ſo luxuriant. The expence of tillage is likewiſe much 
heavier on a ſtrong clay than on a gravelly ſoil, and the 


wear both in carriages and cattle-is much greater on the 


former than on the latter ſoil; and an acre may be 
ploughed with tour horſes on a gravel, in leſs time than 
the fame qnantity of ground on a clay with fix : add to 
theſe advantages the conveniency of the turnip huſbandry, 
which on deep heavy ſoils is totally precluded, and the 
farmer tyed down to a uniform and regular courſe of 
agriculture, and this is not ſeldom defeated by the con- 
tingency of a wet ſeaſon, which fruſtrates all his endea- 
vours, and prevents his deriving any advantage from a 
great part of his land for a whole ſummer ; ſo that the 
expence of fallowing is in a manner flung away, and the 
ground, which was intended to have been ſown with 
wheat at Michaelmas, muſt lye for oats or beans, which 
is a heavy loſs to the farmer, by loading his ground with 
too large a ſeaſon of one grain, and leaving but a flender 
proportion of another; whilſt the renter on the light 
ſoils finds his account from this circumſtance, and by 
having a large growth of wheat, ſells it at an advanced 
price, which is the neceſlary conſequence of a failure in 
the deep lands, 
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CHAP. III. 


or A CHALKY SOIL, 


: IN the claſs of chalky ground may be compriſed a very 
, conſiderable portion of the lands of this kingdom. 


Chalky foils differ from each other very eſſentially in 


point of fertility ; for as there are ſome of them which, 


by good huſbandry, may be brought to produce large crops, 


and do with great reaſon take the lead in point of fertility 


of every other light ſoil ; ſo there are others, which from 
the ſuperficial depth of mould over the chalk, are of the 


moſt barren ſpecies, and ſcarcely worth the expence of 
| tillage. A chalky foil, with a due covering of mould, 


ſo as to admit the plough to enter at a "reaſonable depth, 
kindly -one to work upon, except a 
loam, and capable of the greaſeft improvement from the 


| ſeveral operations of huſbandry ; having neither the tena- 


ciouſneſs of the, clay, the burning quality of the gravel, 


nor the extreme porous texture of the ſand: as it poſ- 


ſeſſes a much greater ſhare of humidity than the two latter 


| foils, free from the inconvenience of ſprings, ſo will it 


be leſs injured by a dry ſummer ; whilſt a moiſt and drip- 
ping ſeaſon will be moſt favourable to the crops growing 
on it, when thoſe on a clayey foil are in that caſe too free 
quently deſtroyed, or rendered of little worth. 

Such are the advantages attending theſe ſoils, where 
the chalk is not mixed in. an undue proportion with the 
mould: but it rarely happens that a farmer is poſſeſſed of 
any great quantity of land of this deſcription ; for in 
countries where the chalky foil abounds, there is on 
every farm a larger proportion of poor land, than of that 
whereof I have been juſt now ſpeaking ;_and the manage- 
ment of theſe thin chalks will demand the higheſt exer- 
tion of induſtry and ſkill in the huſbandman; for although 
the crops raiſed on theſe ſoils are leſs ſubject to be injured 


by 
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by the ſcorching heat of the ſun than thoſe on gravels, yet 


where there is but a ſmall proportion of mould, fo that 


the chalk forms the greateſt part of the cultivated foil with 
a bed of the ſame hard ſubſtance for its under ftratum, 
. intermixed with large flints and chalk ſtones, ſcarce leſs 
ſolid; on ſuch grounds, the crops ſuffer greatly in a dry 
fummer, and for this reaſon, an early Lent ſeaſon is al- 
ways to be preferred on theſe ſoils, in order that the ſur- 
face of the ground may be covered before the dry weather 
ſets in. "Theſe chalky foils poſſeſs another very material 
advantage over gravels, namely the power of reſiſting 
longer the heat of the ſummer, and therefore the crops 
on this ſoil often recover after a kindly rain, when thoſe on 
the gravels, unable to withſtand the preceding drought, 
are burnt up: indeed on a chalky ſoil, the crops, when 
injured by the parching heat of the weather, cannot ſo 
properly be ſaid to burn, as to die away. 

To the evil propenſities incident to chalks of every 
kind, may be ſubjoined their diſpoſition to blaſt, a miſ- 
fortune not eaſily to be guarded againſt ; and in this re- 
ſpect they differ materially from gravels, where the corn 
generally yields well, if not injured by the dry weather 
during its growth. To this may be added another defect 
attached to chalky ſoils, I mean their hilly ſituation, ſince 
in a track of land of 200 acres, it is odds but many of 
the fields are mountainous and uneven. 

There is one ſpecies of graſs which may be raiſed to 
great advantage on a chalk, and this is ſaintfoine, cinque- 
toil, or holy graſs. "The ſmall expence required in the 
culture of this graſs, its natural relation to a chalky foil, 
the conſtant demand for the hay at market, and the ſmall 
charges acquired in making it, all combine to enforce its 
cultivation on the moſt barren chalks ; which, by any 
other courſe of huſbandry, could not have been brought 
to pay the expence of tillage : by theſe means the farmer 
will have it in his power to beſtow a greater attention on 
the more fertile part of his land, will require a leſs num- 
ber of horſes and ſervants, and will generally inſure to 


himſelf plentiful crops of grain from that part of the | 


farm which is kept in conſtant tillage; whiltt the moſt 
barren ſpots will produce a yearly increaſe from the ſaint- 
toine at a trifling expence in the culture, 
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18 CURSORY OBSERVATIONS IN HUSBANDRY. 


Chalks are of all other ſoils leaſt ſubject to be moleſted 
with couch graſs; and hence a perſon who hath not been 
accuſtomed to this kind of land is often deceived on a cur- 
ſory view of the ſurface, which being totally free from 
couch graſs, and not greatly infeſted with weeds of any 
denomination, he is led to conceive that the ground is in 
good heart, and diſpoſed for the reception of any kind of 
grain: whereas the contrary is often the fact; for a ſoil 
of this deſcription, eſpecially the more barren ſpecies, 
which, -witha very ſlight proportion of earth, is made up 
of a crumbly kind of chalk, and when wet wears the 
appearance of mortar, will not naturally produce couch; 
and perhaps on this ſort of ground, it would be no eaſy 
taſk to make this graſs thrive in it, though the experiment 
were attempted ; and even on the beſt and moſt kindly 
chalks, couch graſs is an enemy not to be dreaded. The 
weeds which ſeem indigenous to this foil are poppy, bare- 
bind, crowfoot, churlock, cadlock or kilk, cammock, 
and thiſtles. Where the laſt mentioned weed prevails, it 
is a manifeſt indication that the ground is not of itſelf un- 
kindly to the growth of corn, and that when the crops 
turn out defeCtive, this proceeds leſs from any defect in 


the ſoil, than an improvident management in the cultiva- 


tion. 


OF THE TILLAGE REQUIRED ON A CHALKY SOIL. 


Though chalks may be numbered among the lighter 
kinds of ſoil, yet a much greater ſtrength of horſes is re- 

uired in the tilling of them, than either on gravels or 
— not only on account of their hilly ſituation, the 
ſuperior depth of mould, and of the large flints which are 
generally to be met with beneath the ſurface, but from 
the impenetrable quality of the under ſtratum, which 
deadens the draft of the plough, and caules it to work 
much heavier; to which may be added, the reſiſtance 
from the roots of the cammock, which is ſo powerful, 
as frequently to obſtruct the courſe of the plough. For 


| theſe reaſons, a ſix horſe team on a chalky foil is of great 


utility, nor indeed can the buſineſs be advantageouſly pro- 
ſecuted with four horſes to a plough. Another reaſon 
why a more powerful ſtrength of cattle is requiſite on _ 

than 
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than on any other light ſoil, is its diſpoſition to hang to 
the gears; ſo that in wet weather the plough is increaſed 
to nearly double. its own weight, by the additional load of 


mould adhering to it. Theſe are circumſtances which do 


not immediately ſtrike the attention of a farmer, whoſe 
knowledge in huſbandry has been acquired by working 
on a kindly loam. On the firſt view of a chalky foil, he 
concludes that little ſtrength pf cattle is required ; for 
having been accuſtomed to land where the ſtaple is much 
deeper, he rationally infers, that more work may be done 
ina given diſtance of time with a leſs number of horſes 
on a chalk than on a loam : of this truth he is in his owa 
mind fo thoroughly convinced, that nothing leſs than ocu- 
lar demonſtration can drive him from his opinion. Of 
this I once ſaw a notable inſtance in a diſpute between two 
farmers, one of whom had paſſed his days on a loamy, 
and the other on a chalky ſoil: the one maintained the 
caſe that attended the tillage of chalky land, and that the 
workmen ought never to be ſuffered to plough leſs than 
an acre and half in a day; whilſt the other affirmed the 
impracticability of ploughing more than an acre ; and in 
the winter ſeals 

bad days work; and having been bred a ploughman, and 
always accuſtomed to labour on a chalky ſoil, and being 
beſides a fellow of a very choleric and iraſcible diſpoſition, 
accompanied his aſſertions with ironical taunts on the de- 
fect of judgment in his opponent, who maintained the 
conteſt with equal obſtinacy, retorting upon the hilly far- 
mer his figurative mode of ſpeech, in terms no leſs fraught 
with reproach and acrimony. The other replied with a 
double portion of rage, and the affair began to wear a very 
ſerious aſpect, threatening ſomewhat fatal in its conſe- 
quences, as our diſputants had now exhauſted every argu- 
ment, and each had verified upon oath the truth of his 
aſſertion ; when one of the company, willing to avert the 
effects that might have ariſen from a pitched battle be- 
tween theſe ſturdy heroes, told them that they were con- 
tending on a point which he thought he could eaſily ſettle, 


if they choſe to accept of his mediation; which being 


readily aſſented to, the arbitrator explained the meaning 
of the hilly farmer, by giving as a reaſon why a larger 
days work could not be performed on this ſoil, its diſpoſi- 
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tion to adhere to the tackling, and its native propenſity 
to crumble before the plough, which greatly retarded the 
operation: whereas on a loamy foil, though deeper, and 
therefore to all appearance of more difficult tillage, theſe: 
inconveniencies did not exiſt; and therefore on ſuch land, 
what the farmer had obſerved with reſpect to ploughing an 
acre and half per day might be true, becauſe the ground 
cut firm, and conſequently did not adhere to the plough 
and gears; and hence, though ſuch land appeared to be 
far heavier than a chalk, it was in effect tilled with leſs 
difficulty. Each of them had throughout the diſpute 
been too warm to enter into any ſober argument upon the 
queſtion in iſſue, but when they heard the reaſon calmly 
urged, each readily acquieſced in the truth of what the 
other had eee and continued good friends for the 
remainder of the evening. 

Having laid down the neceſſity of maintaining a ſuffi- 
eient ſtrength of cattle for the tillage of this ſoil, I would 
next adviſe the ploughing it to a good depth, where the 
ſtaple of the land will admit of the practice; for on the 
very light chalky grounds which abound in many places, 
and of which ſome parts of every chalky farm conſiſt, 
this caution is unneceſſary ; ſuch land being ploughed 
with little ſtrength, the plough muſt neceſſarily be ſet to 
20 ſhallow. But on his other grounds, where there is 2 
thick covering of mould, the farmer will always find his 
account in ploughing it to its utmoſt depth, ſo that the 
ploughman may feel the point of the ſhare grate on the 
chalk beneath, without bringing up any part of it to mix 
with the mould. 

On this foil, the blackſmith is a perpetual retainer to 
the farm. The vicinity of the chalk, together with the 
number of large flints uſually met with on this kind of 
ground, operate very forcibly in favour of the brethren of 
the anvil, whole ſhop is daily thronged with labourers and 
ploughmen, that reſort here to harden and renew their 
worn out irons: if the ſmithy lies at a diſtance, the 
ploughman, to ſave bis own labour, will often deter this 
buſineſs till the irons are ſo far worn down, as to be of 
little uſe, and if it be within a ſhort walk, the ſhare will 
generally find its way to the forge before it needs the aſ- 
tftance of the ſmith; and as this is the exchange of 
bots | farmers 
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farmers ſervants, to prevent their reſort to it is a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty; ſome excuſe will ſtill be found to 
pals great part of the afternoon in this common ren— 
dezvous, and in which the low cheats and cunning arti- 
fices too common among ploughmen and the lower claſs 
of mechanicks, are improved by the fociety and conver- 
ſation of their fellow labourers, aided by the ſignificant 
nods and half aſſents of the ſmith, who is very rarely 
endued with ſuch a ſhare of ftoical honeſty, as not to gra- 
duate his opinion with that of the ſervants, where the tear 
of diſcovery does not impel him to purſue a contrary me- 
thod, in obedience, not to the dictates of his conſcience, 1 
but of his own intereſt, For theſe reaſons the eye of the | | 
farmer is on no occaſion more neceſſary, than in a ftrict ' 
and daily examination of the plough irons, fince he may 4 
be materially injured either by a too frequent application 1 
to the ſmith, or too great a neglect of him. Ihe point 4 
of the ſhare for ploughing chalks to advantage, eſpecially i 
when infeſted with thiſtles or cammocks, ought to be | [ 
| hammered to the breadth of four inches, which will tear | 
the roots up at a conſiderable depth. As theſe grounds are 
+ ſeldom injured by wet, there is ſcarcely any part of the 
'year but the plough may be kept at work, fave only when | | 
the land is locked up by froſt, or the ſurface covered with | 
inow. | | 
The breaking up of clover lays in the ſummer, in order 
to ſow with wheat in the autumn, is often attended with 
great inconveniencies on chalky foils, as the drought of the | 
ſeaſon frequently cauſes the ground to be ſo extremely wal 
hard as to render the operation of the plough a matter of 
great difficulty, and, in ſome inſtances, the foil is totally 
impervious at this ſeaſon, and muſt remain to be foftened | | 
by the autumnal rains. But, in this caſe, the farmer has 
generally..other work to attend, and therefore need not 
ſuffer his men ard horſes to lie unemployed, But although 
for theſe reaſons there is generally more perſeverance re- 
quired in breaking up a clover lay at midſummer to ſow 
at Michaelmas with wheat, than uſually falls to the ſhare | | 
of a common plougkman, yet the maſter ought not to be 
difcouraged, ſince he will moſt aſſuredly reap the good ef- 
fects of corn ſown on a ſtale furrow where the land is 
chalky, and indeed on any other ſoil of alight texture. 
| 7 Ba Were 
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Where folding is practiſed, a very judicious method at 
the breaking up a clover lay, is to plough one day's work, 
which will employ a fold of 300 fheep eight nights; and 
when that is finiſhed, to plough another Jay's work ahd 
fold on the ſame, which courſe is to be purſued till to- 
wards autumn: by this mode, the farmer reſerves great 
part of the feed on the lay, which though not very conſi- 
derable, is nevertheleſs of ſome conſequence where a 
large flock is maintained; (and in truth, without a flock 
of ſheep, little profit can be expected to accrue from the 
cultivation of theſe foils :) beſides which, he avoids the 
ill effects of ploughing up the whole field at autumn, and 


ſowing it immediately with wheat, as I ſuppoſe in this 


caſe, the greateſt part of the field will have been folded 
on before ſeed time, and the remainder may be finiſhed 
after the corn is ſown, or trodden with ſheep, both of 
them inſtances of excellent huſbandry, and which will be 
further treated of under the article wheat. But though 


there be no folding flock kept on the farm, this method of 


ploughing up the clover lays at midſummer ought to be 
purſued for the reaſon above mentioned ; and at this time, 
the farmer is generally at leiſure to proſecute this work 

having completed his ſaintfoine harveſt and turnip ſeaſon, 
and not meeting with any hindrance from the ſtirring of 


ſummer fallows, a piece of huſbandry which is rarely 


practiſed on theſe ſoils. 


OF FALLOWING FOR TURNIPS ON A CHALK. 


The like method of ploughing ſhould be purſued, in 
order to obtain a crop of turnips on a chalky ſoil, as in 
the preceding Chapter was recommended on a gravel ; 
and though the land be of a very light texture, and not 
much infeſted with weeds, yet the ſeveral operations of 
the plough, harrow and roll, ought by no means to be diſ- 
penſed with for the reaſon before offered in treating of the 
tillage required on a gravelly foil. On a chalky Fil pro- 
perly managed for turnips, and where a good crop of this 
root has been fed off, there need be no fear of a plentiful 
return of barley or oats, provided ſuch corn be ſown 
at an early period, which is particularly to be attended to 
at the ſpring ſeaſon, as the crops of Loke corn on 5 

| OLlh 
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ſoils will generally fail, if the ſeed time be protracted fo 
late as is uſual on loams. 


OF MANURES PROPER FOR A CHALKY SOIL. 


Of this kind of land, as on gravels, the farmer poſſeſſes 
the advantage of varying his manure as often as he chooſes ; 
having, beſides yard dung, which may be ſtiled a general 
dreſſing for every ſoil, the whole tribe of manures (except 
chalk) to ſelect from. For wheat, there is no application 
ſo efficacious as the fold, which when properly conducted, 
rarely fails of increaſing the crop. For turnip ground, 
dung, mould, rabbit dung, weollen rags, &c. may be 
laid on to advantage; and to further the growth of 
clover, ſaintfoine and meadow graſs, coal aſhes, foot and 
malt duſt, are very proper applications: of theſe, the two 
laſt, if fown over the green wheat in the ſpring, or har- 
rowed in with the barley at the time of ſowing that 
grain, are excellent ſubſtitutes for the more laſting kind 
of manures, where theſe cannot be procured in ſufficient 
abundance. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF A SANDY SOIL, 
— 


Turxkk are great varieties in this ſoil, which differ 


from each other in reſpect to fertility, according as they 


abound more or leſs with vegetable mould; and where 
this is in a due proportion blended with the ſand, there 
are no ſoils which better anſwer the purpoſes of huſban- 
dry, as is evident from the large crops of corn (eſpecially 
N which are raiſed in Norfolk, where this ſoil 
abounds. On theſe ſoils, the farmer poſſeſſes many ad- 
vantages which are not to be met with on any other; 
being very light, and not incumbered with ſtones, the 
tillage is attended with little labour, ſo that two horſes 
will plough a larger day's work on a ſand, than could 
have been performed by ſix on a clay; neither is the crop 
in danger of being crippled by weeds, which faves a 
heavy annual expence, that perpetually attends the other 
ſoils. The blackſmith's bill, that in moſt other ſituations 
proves a conſtant and weighty tax on the farmer, amounts 
to a mere trifle in thoſe countries where the ground is of 
this porous texture. Hence it 1s obvious that a farm of 
three hundred acres, in countries where the ſandy ſoil pre- 
vails, may be conducted with leſs expence than one hun- 
dred on a clay; and for this reaſon, the farms in Norfolk 
are moſt of them very extenſive, and though ſome part 
of theſe tenures may be very poor ſo as to produce a ſlight 
increaſe, and to be ſcarcely worth the expence of tillage ; 
in the ground requiring (as I obſerved before) ſmall la- 

ur in tillage, being by nature kindly for the growth of 
turnips, and having beſides the advantage of a fold as in 
this country and other parts where the ſandy ſoil predomi- 
nates, there are uſually commons in every pariſh, which 
facilitate the keeping of large flocks : under theſe advan- 
tageous circumſtances, {andy ſoils do often bring a good 
increaſe to the huſbandman, and pay him a larger intereſt 
2 tor 
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for his money, than thoſe which have a deeper ſtaple, 
and where the crops are more prolific,” but clogged with 
a heavier charge ; and hence we find that Norfolk abounds 
with wealthy renters in a larger proportion than moſt other 
counties. | res 

Turnips are in a peculiar manner adapted to this ſoil, 
being raiſed at a leſs expence, and with a far greater cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs than on thoſe which are of a cloſer con- 
texture; ſo that when the land has been properly ma- 
naged, theſe roots will rarely fail, which is an obſerva- 
tion that cannot be applied to any other foil ; where the 
farmer is often under the neceſſity of ſowing two or three 
different times in the ſame ſeaſon, and after all his trouble 
and expence, muſt probably fer down with the loſs of his 
crop; whereas on a ſandy foil, theſe - misfortunes rarely 
OCCUT. | | | | | 9 

A large flock of ſheep is abſolutely neceſſary to the im- 
provement of. light ſoils of whatever denomination, but 
is on none of them more requiſite than on what we are 
now treating; which, as it poſſeſſes various advantages 
not enjoyed (as before obſerved) by the other two, ſo 
would the crops raiſed on a fandy foil be very deficient 
but for the aid of this uſeful animal, there being no other 
method of counteracting the extreme lightneſs of the 
ſand, and of cloſing the ground to the roots of the corn, 
but by folding and treading on the fallows, and on the 
green wheat. 

To the other good properties of a fandy foil may be 
adduced its diſpoſition to puſh forward its crops towards 
maturity, which recommends it for many purpoſes both of 
field and garden culture. The clover and natural graſs 
vegetate with much greater celerity on a ſand than on any 
other kind of ground, by which means the live ſtock are 
ſupplied with meat at an early ſeaſon; and if from the vi- 
cinity to a large town it may be judged expedient to unite 
the two profeſſions of a farmer and gardener, the ſandy 
ground may be rendered ſubſervient to both purpoſes. 

But although a fandy ſoil poſſeſſes many advantages, it 
mult nevertheleſs be acknowledged to be chargeable with 
ſome capital defects. As clays are moſt of them fo ſtub. 
born, as not to ſubmit to the ordinary methods of tillage, 
the ſandy ſoils degenerate into a contrary extreme, and, 
for want of ſufficient firmneſs of texture, often elude the 
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moſt prudent and. judicious management. The winter 
ſtorms likewiſe do not unfrequently lay bare the roots of 
the grain to the utter extinction. of the crop. Among the 
evils of a ſandy. foil may alſo be numbered, the danger 
accruing from the early lodging of the corn in ſummer, 
which very often occurs, where the crop is heavy : theſe 
evils are not always to be prevented, but may in ſome 
meaſure be guarded againſt, by keeping a numerous flock 
of ſheep. - bo a3; 11 : | 


OF MANURES' PROPER FOR A SANDY SOIL. 

Where clay can be conveniently procured, which ſome- 
times happens when the ſituation is in the neighbourhood 
of a navigable river, it proves one of the beſt dreflings 
that can be laid on a ſandy foil; for if duly apportioned, 
this application in a great meaſure changes the nature of 
the land, which from the adheſive property of the clay is 
rendered more tenacious ; and after the application of this 
dreſſing, the land is enabled to partake of the full benefit 
of the dung cart; and this latter dreſſing ought not to be 
omitted, on a ſuppoſition that the clay has added a ſuffi- 


cient degree of fertility to the ſoil; for the like obſerva- 


tion may be repeated with reſpect to dreſſing a ſand with 
clay, as has been before ſtarted of dreſſing a clayey foil 
with ſand or chalk : that as theſe applications were de- 
figned to meliorate the. tiff texture of thoſe ſoils, ſo is 
the clay intended to render the ſand leſs porous, and not 
as a direct ſtimulus to the crops. | 

Clay may be either laid on the ground in its native 
ſtate, or may be mixed with dung or other manure ; and 
when by frequently turning the heap, the whole becomes 
incorporated together, it makes a very good drefling : but 
where the clay can be procured in ſufficient quantity, and 
at a moderate charge, perhaps the better way will be to 
lay it on ſingly without any other mixture, at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty loads to the acre ; but as this article 
is not often to be procured in a fandy country at any con- 
venient diſtance, it is ſeldom in the power of the farmer, 
who does not live in the vicmity of a navigable river, to 
avail himſelf of the advantage of it. 

Yard dung, rabbit dung, and whatever elſe is found to 
anſwer as a manure on a chalky ſoil, may be applied to 


a1vantage on a ſand, CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


OF A LOAMY s01I. 


— 


Loaus are of all other ſoils the moſt fruitful, and 
beſt adapted to my purpoſe of huſbandry: they have 
neither the tenaciouſneſs of the clay, nor the extreme 
lightneſs and flexibility of the ſand; but being a happy 
compound of both, are tilled with great facility, are not 
prone to run to couch graſs or other trumpery ſo common 
on moſt other ſoils, and produce larger burthens of corn 
and graſs than any of the reſt, and that too at an inferior 
expence in culture. Theſe are the advantages which the 
loamy ſoils poſſeſs, though there are degrees of goodneſs 
among them, ariſing from the firmneſs or leſs compact 
texture of the ſoil. 

In ſome parts of Kent, particularly about the town of 
Feverſham, the bulk of the land is of this loamy kind. 
The method here, is to purſue that mode of huſbandry 
which is called round tilth; that is, an alternate growth 
of beans, wheat, oats or barley; and this method is prac- 
tiſed without interruption for a long number of years, 
except perhaps by now and then raiſing a crop of clover, 
for the growth of which this ſoil is particularly well 
adapted: but to ſummer fallows theſe farmers are totally 
ſtrangers, and the turnip huſbandry is unneceſſary, as they 
can grow a full crop of corn from their own method of 
tillage. This ground, though of treble their intrinſic 
value, does not let at a higher rent than ſome of the thin 
lands, where the crops in a kindly year bear no propor- 
tion to thoſe on a loam; five quarters of wheat, and ſix 
quarters of barley, being frequently gained from the lat- 
fer : whilſt on a'gravel, chalk or ſand, half the quantity 
of each is accounted a good return. Nor is a loamy ſoil 
chargeable with the inconveniencies and defects which at- 
tend thoſe of the lighter ſpecies, ſuch as the expence of fal- 
lowing, the coſts, trouble and hazard of a flock of ſheep, 
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and the peril of a dry ſummer, the worm, the additional 
length of the blackſmith's bill, and other contingencies 
not to mention the anxiety of mind, which eternally 
haunts the renter of a poor farm: add to theſe the varia- 
tion of ſoil, on poor farms both chalks and gravels having 
generally an alloy of ſteril fields which out-number thoſe 
of a more valuable nature ; and though theſe latter, by 
the afliſtance of the turnip huſbandry, may be brought to 
produce tolerable crops; yet is their comparative value 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the ſuperabundance of the poor 
and barren kind: whereas on a — the farms, though 
extenſive, uſually preſerve an uniformity of goodneſs 
throughout, ſo that the farmer is at very little trouble or 
expence in the management of his land, purſuing annually 
the ſame invariable courſe of huſbandry; and, unleſs from 


very ill management or an unkindly ſeaſon, is almoſt cer- 


tain of a crop. 

If it be aſked, by what means is the land to be cleared 
from weeds without having participated ſometimes of the 
advantage of a fallow? I anſwer;—In the firſt place, this 


land is not ſo apt to produce weeds, at leaſt thoſe of the 


more noxious kinds, ſuch as couch graſs, cammock, 
churlock, &c. as chalks or gravels ; and thoſe which are 
Indigenous to the ſoil, as thiſtles, chickweed and nettles, 
are in a great meaſure kept under by the large burthens 
of ſtraw, wherewith the ſurface of the ground is covered 
during the ſummer ; and for preventing the increaſe of 
them, and in ſome meaſure to anſwer the purpoſe of a 
ſummer fallow, the Kentiſh method of planting beans, 
which will be particularly deſcribed when I come to treat 
on that pulſe, is excellently adapted: as this grain is 
always planted in drills, an opportunity is offered of fre- 
quently ſtirring the ground by the hoe and beake, which 
in this county, and — in that diſtrict whereof I 
am now ſpeaking, is purſued till the beans are in bloſſom, 
breaking and dividing every particle of the ſoil between 
the rows, and by that means not only deſtroying the 
weeds, but expoſing every clod ſo divided to the in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere, and thereby ſuperſeding the 
uſe of a ſummer fallow at a moderate expence, at the ſame 
time that the growing crop 1s invigorated by this tillage. 
Neither are the occupiers of theſe lands leſs * to 
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cleanſe the ſurface of the ground after the beans are har- 
veſted, having generally a ſufficient time for that purpoſe 
before wheat ſeaſon, as they never wiſh to ſow this grain 
till the middle of November ; but of this more, under the 
article Beans. 

Not leſs ſolicitous are theſe farmers to obtain a clean 
ſeaſon for their barley, which grain being ſown on the 
loams fo late as the month of May, there remains a large 
portion of time between the grattening up the land in 
November, and the ſeaſon for ſowing the grain, to reduce 
the fallows into excellent order by frequent ſtirrings, and 
to lay on a good drefling : hence may be conceived the 
facility with which an intelligent huſbandman, whoſe 
happy lot has caſt him on this fertile ſoil, may cleanſe his 
ground, and raiſe large crops, without the intervention of 
a ſummer fallow. 

A loamy ſoil is not leſs ſuited to fruit and paſture, than 
to the growth of corn. The orchards produce plentiful 
crops of apples, pears, cherries, walnuts, &c. and the 
meadows yield abundance of graſs, and the paſture land 
is well adapted for bringing the largeſt cattle into fleſh : 
hops likewiſe are raiſed to advantage on ſome grounds of 
this ſoil ; but as this vegetable does not always yield a 
burthen of fruit anſwerable to the growth of the vine, 
and as the blaſt frequently deſtroys the crop on a good 
ſoil, when the plantations on poor and ſtony lands eſcape ; 
ſo is it often the fate of a loam to be unkindly to the 
growth of. hops, though the bind 1s * luxuriant, 
and the crop, when not cut off by the blaſt, never fails 
to be very productive. 

As this foil generally lies dry, it may be tilled at any 
period of time, when not locked up by froſt, or covered 
with ſnow. The turn reſt plough is the beſt adapted for 
working a loam, which, though of a diſpoſition more ſtiſ 
than a chalk, may yet be ploughed with a leſs ſtrength 
ot hocſes than is required for the laſt mentioned ſoil, the 
rcalon of which has been before aſſigned. | 


OF MANURES PROPER FOR A LOAMY SOIL. 


Yard dung, chalk, lime, or a mixture of dung and 
mould, pond mud, or whatever elſe among the variety of 


manutes 
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manures may lie moſt convenient to the land, will be a 
uſeful drefling for this ſoil. So 

Thus have I endeavoured to arrange, under their ſeveral 
heads, the management requiſite to be purſued in working 
the five principal diſtinctions of ſoil peculiar to this king- 
dom. Other ſubordinate kinds there are, deriving their 
appellation from the ſeveral under ſtratums, and are hence 
termed ſtone ſhattery, ſlatey, rocky, &c. ; but as the upper 
furface of the ground in all theſe may be referred to one 
or other of the five ſeparate foregoing diſtinctions, I have 
$1 | Judged it needleſs to enter into any minute inveſtigation 
1 concerning them. 
| 
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CHAP. YT. 


OF MANURES IN GENERAL» 
— OOO — 


Is treating of this article, I ſhall range the different 
kinds of manure into two ſeparate diviſions. Under the firſt 
T propoſe to conſider thoſe, which, from their ſtercorating 
and invigorating quality, convey an immediate fertility to 
the ſoil. Of this kind are the ſeveral forts of dung, whether 
of horſes, cows, ſheep, or other animals, rotten ſtraw, 
rags, or whatever 1s capable of producing a fermentation 
in the ground; as likewiſe aſhes, ſoot, malt duſt, &c. 
which being uſed as hand dreſſings, are found to be of 
great ſervice in furthering the growth of the crop, as 
containing in them a large proportion of nitre. 

Under the ſecond clats will be comprized all thoſe ap- 
plications, which act on the ſoil by their adheſive or me- 
liorating quality, enabling it to exert its latent powers 
which before it was incapable of doing, being originally 
either of too lax or too adheſive a nature. Among this 
ſpecies of manure may be ranked marle, chalk, clay, 
fand, and whatever elſe may tend to theſe purpoſes ; and 
therefore the uſe of theſe applications ſhould never pre- 
clude the dung cart, which on tome peculiar ſoils would 
be of little benefit, till one or other of the articles men- 
tioned in this claſs had been applied; fo that on ſuch foils, 
this ſpecies of manure may be contfidered as a preparative 
to thoſe of the firſt diviſion. ; 

Under theſe two general claſſes, may be arranged every 
different kind of manure uſed for the improvement of 
land, and promoting the growth of vegetables. In order 
to form a proper judgment with reſpect to the choice of 
manure, it 1s neceilary to be perfectly acquainted with 
the nature of the foil, that ſo the dreſſing may be pro- 
perlv adapted to the land intended to be improved by it, 
otherwiſe the application of manure may in ſome inſtances 
be rather injurious than beneficial: thus by laying clay 
on a ſtiff ſoil, or ſand on a looſe graveily one, the tena- 
| cioulneſs 
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ciouſneſs of the one would be increaſed, and the other 
rendered {till more light and porous; whereas a contrary 
practice would in all probability have the happieſt effect: 

and although one can ſcarcely imagine a perſon ſo very 
ignorant as to fall into theſe errors, yet many inſtances 
might be given, where the crops have been materially 
injured, for want of applying a manure ſuited to the 
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CHAP. VII. 


YARD DUNG. p 


Tuis is the moſt obvious, and the moſt general ma- 
nure of all others, and when judicioufly applied, ſeldom 
fails of enriching the ſoil ; md it is from a want of atten- 
tion to this particular, that a bulky increaſe of weedy 
ftraw, and a ſlight crop of grain, are often laid to the 
— of the dung cart. - 
any people carry their dung immediately out of the 
yard and ſpread it on the field, but this is attended with 
many inconveniences: firſt, the dung being. long and not 
half rotted, and conſiſting of various ſubſtances, which, 
til] they have undergone a fermentation together, convey 
too great a rankneſs to the ſoil, caufing the crop to be of 
unequal growth. Befides, this half rotted compoſt, re- 
tards conſiderably the operation of the harrow, and if 
laid out during the winter, perhaps two months before 
the field be ploughed, as is the cuſtom in many places, 
much of its efficacy is loft, the nutritiaus particles being 
exhauſted by the different changes of the atmoſphere, to 
which it has lain ſo long expoſed: add to this, the irregu- 
larity and unevenneſs of the future crop, which may be 
accounted for not only on the reaſoning above mentioned, 
but from the circumſtance of the dung continuing long 
in the heaps as they were at firſt ſhot out of the carts, 
it having been invariably found, that the corn in ſuch 
parts of the field where theſe heaps have lain, puſheth 
forward with too great a luxuriancy of growth, whilſt 
the reſt of the crop, except where the rankeſt part of the 
dung happens to be fpread, languithes for want of nou- 
riſhment : hence the frequent complaints of ſmut and 
weeds, which are fo often imputed to this manure, though 
the evils in truth ariſe, not from any ill quality in the dung, 
but from the improper mode of applying it. L'wo rea- 
ſons ſeem to have influenced the farmers to continue in 
this error: firſt; the expence ſaved in the preparation of 
| 1 the 
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the dung, and in the additiona! cartage: and ſecondly; 
the advantage which they think they poſſeſs, of covering 
more land with the fame quantity of manure laid —_ 
out of the yard, than from a mixen : but both theſe ob- 
jections will appear to be ill founded, if we take a cloſe 
view of the ſubject. As to the firſt, I am ready to con- 
feſs, that the proper management of a dung mixen is at- 
tended with no trifling expence; but when it is conſider- 
ed, that when this method is neglected, dung is often of 
ill conſequence to the crop, which was intended to have 
been improved by it, and that the event of laying rough 
dung on the land, is at beſt very precarious: when this, I 
ſay, is conſidered, ſurely no wiſe man would helitate in the 
choice of the alternative ; whether to prefer a ſmall ex- 
pence, with almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs, or endanger 
the future welfare of the crop by a contrary practice ? 
Ihe ſecond objection may be likewiſe eaſily refuted: true 
it is, that a load of unrotted ſtraw, which is generally 
two thirds of the contents of a farm yard, will cover a 
wider ſuperficies of ground, than a load of well rotted 
compoſt ; but will any man be hardy enough to advance, 
that the half rotted {traw poſleſles a degree of virtue equal 


to the ſame quantity of dung taken out of a well ferment- 


ed mixen? The contrary muſt evidently appear te every 
perſon who will give himſelf the leaſt time for conſidera- 
tion, But many farmers, through an erroneous notion of 
frugality, are tempted to be moſt ſparing of their money, 
when they ought to be the moſt liberal, and will not ſet 
apart a ſufficient fund for carrying on their buſineſs to ad- 
vantage ; fo that they often fail in their defigns from a 


miſtaken parſimony, in dire& oppoſition to, their own 


judgment: others there are, who having always been ac- 
cuſtomed to one mode of practice, are loth to deſert what 
they have hitherto conſidered to be right from a prejudice 
of habit, and therefore are with difficulty prevailed on to 


. Telinquiſh their old rules; but theſe prejudices ſeem now 


to be loſing ground apace, the farmers proceeding upon 
much more rational and enlarged views than formerly; 
and where the cuſtom of one county has been found be- 
neficial, it is adopted by others with leſs heſitation and 
reluctance than at any former period. 4 
he 


= 
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'The management of dung mixens is no where more 
clearly underſtood than in the county of Kent, where 
this branch of huſbandry is generally purſued, and in the 
proſecution of which, the farmers experience ſo many ad- 
vantages, that they rarely deviate from it; though there 
are ſome exceptions to this general rule, and caſes _ 
oftentimes occur, where the application of raw dung will 
be found more efficacious, than that which has undergone 
a fermentation in the mixen, and which will be particu- 
larly noted hereafter. 

The term mixen, or as it is in ſore places corruptly 
expreſſed maxel, ſeems to owe its derivation to the differ- 
ent kinds of manure which are uſually mixed together, for 
the purpoſe of being hereafter laid on the land, and from 
thence has been adopted to ſignify any kind of manure 
laid in a heap for that uſe. The method in Kent is to 
carry the dung out of the yard at a time of leiſure, which 
is thrown in a heap in or near the field intended to be 
dreſt with it. If there is any mould to be grubbed under 
the hedges of the field, the dung being trenched in at the 
time of grubbing, the manure is not only increaſed in 

uantity, but its quality becomes abundantly improved, 


this freſh mould being highly beneficial towards the 
y 


growth of vegetables, eſpecially turnips, which root ge- 
nerally ſucceeds after a dreſſing of mould mixed with dung. 


'At other times, the mixen is formed in the middle- of the 


field, or two or three in the ſame field, according to the 


ſize of it: ſometimes the compoſt is made up wholly of 
dung, and at others of a mixture of various kinds of 
"manure, as may ſuit bet with the conyeniency of the 


farmer. When the field to be dreſſed is intended to be 
ſown with turnips, the dung is carried out of the yard in 
the winter, when there is little other work to be done, 
and laid in a large heap containing five or ſix hundred 
loads, according to the ſize of the field, or the judgment 
of the owner: in this ſtate the mixen remains till to- 
wards the month of May, when it ſhould be carefully 
turned, ſo as to incorporate the whole maſs, and to pro- 
mote the fermentation : ſometimes a mixen will require 
to be twice turned before it will be ſufficiently rotted. 


Immediately before the laſt ſtirring for turnips, the mixen 


being well incorporated, and each compoſt thoroughly 
| D 2 rotted, 
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rotted, ſhould be laid out on the land in ſmall heaps ; and 
here it may not be amils to caution the young farmer 
againſt an error too often committed, of ſpreading a larger 
quantity of manure, than can be covered by the plough 
ina reaſonable time: fo deſtructive is the ſun at this ſeaſon 
of the year to that part of the dung which comes within 
its influence, that the utmoſt attention is neceflary to 
combat the evil. For this purpoſe, it is a cuſtom among 
the molt judicious farmers, not to draw out a larger quan- 
tity of dung than can be ploughed in the next day, fo that 
where there is only one team employed at this work, the 
dung cart and the plough are alternately going, till the 
field is finiſhed ; but where there are a greater number of 
horſes, one team may be kept in employment at drawing 
out the dung, whilit the other turns it in. 

So eſſential is moiſture to the growth of turnips, (as 
will be ſhewn more fully hereafter when I come to treat of 
that root,) that the ground, after the manure is ſpread, 
ought to be ploughed without delay, that the feed being 
then depoſited in a moiſt bed, may have the fairer chance 
of ſucceeding. 

In ſome parts of Kent, where the deep loamy ſoil pre- 
vails, and where the farmers rarely ſow any turnips, 
proceeding in that method of tillage called round tilth, 
the dung is uſually carried out during the winter, and 
then a mixen is formed on the field intended to be fown 
with barley in the fpring, and this mixen having been 
once turned, is laid on the fallow previous to the laſt ſtir- 
ring in May. The dung, which may remain in the yard 
after barley ſeaſon, is carried during the ſummer months, 
when theſe farmers have little or no ploughing to attend 
to, on a mixen adjoining to a held ſown with beans, and 
intended to come in for wheat the ſucceeding year; or it is 
Jometimes laid on, or adjoining to a wheat field, as a 
foundation for the next year's mixen, when the land is to 
come in courſe for barley. 

In the conſtruction of theſe mixens, the farmer has the 
opportunity of ſuiting the manure to the nature of his 
land, which is a great advantage, and not fo well anſwer- 
ed when each manure is laid ſeparately on the field, as 
when properly mixed with the dung ; though there is one 
application that is not ſo well ſuited for à mixen, and ought 

always 
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always to be laid on by itſelf; and this is chalk, which is 


found to be much more efficacious when carried on the 
ground in its natural ſtate, than when mixed with dung 
or other manure ; for the intent of the chalk being rather 
to divide the particles of the ſoil than to aſſiſt it by any 
ſtercorating quality, the heat of the mixen would in ſome 
meaſure prevent it from acting in its proper ſphere, as 
ſuch chalk generally remains in its priſtine lumpy ſtate: 
whereas no benefit can be expected from this manure, till, 
by the different actions of the atmoſphere, the Jumps are 
divided, and the chalk begins to run. For the like reaſon 
marle and clay are moſt beneficial when laid on without 
any mixture of other manure. 
otwithſtanding what has been before advanced in fa- 

vour of a dung mixen, there are ſome few inſtances 
where long dung may be drawn immediately oat of the 
yard, and laid on the field to greater advantage than in the 
former method. Thus on lays that are intended to be 
ſown with wheat at one ploughing, it is a common prac- 
tice, in ſome countries, to ſpread on them a ſlight cover- 
ing of dung, brought immediately out of the yard ſome 
little time before the field be broken up; though, where 
there is an opportunity of doing it, folding is the manure 
beſt calculated to this end. | 

Long dung may likewiſe be of uſe on barley fallows, 
where the nature of the land will not admit of late ſow- 
ing, and on which the round tilth huſbandry is conſe- 
quently excluded. In this caſe, the dung ſhould be laid 
on, at the rate of twenty-five loads to the acre before the 
laſt ſtirring ; this will not only aiſiſt the growth of the 
crop by its invigorating powers, but from its inherent 
humidity, will, in ſome meaſure, obviate the ill effects 
of the drought, and enable the corn to reſiſt with greater 
power the contingency of a dry ſummer. 

In Hertfordſhire, where the farmers are obliged to raiſe 
a crop of forward turnips for the ſupport of their ſuckling 
ewes, the method is to carry out their dung on the fallows 
in the winter, and theſe allows are to be got in order for 
ſowing at the latter end of the month of May; and for 
this early ſowing their method of ſpreading long dung on 
the fallows in the winter is much to be commended, on 
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this turnip ground muſt either be thus manured, or not 
have any help from the dung cart. 

Many other caſes may occur, to ſanction the uſe of dung 
laid raw out of the yard, but theſe inſtances ought by no 
means to ſuperſede the general uſe of dung mixens, which 
is certainly the moſt judicious way of managing this va- 
luable dreſſing. | 

The manure we are now treating of, comprehends the 
ſeveral kinds of dung to be met with in a farm yard: 
namely.; that of horſes, cows, hogs, together with rot- 
ted ſtraw, &c. that there are different degrees of fertility 
centering in the various ſorts of manure here enumerated 1s 
beyond a doubt; and this is another very forcible reaſon 
for incorporating them together in a mixen, previous to 
laying the manure on the land; but to enter into a nice 
diſquiſition on the properties of each is unneceſlary in this 
place, as the farmer has always a demand for the whole 
contents of his yard, and therefore may ſpare the needleſs 
pains of inveſtigating the latent powers of fertilization 
contained in them. | | 

To permit the dung to lie thin about the yard may 
out the ſpring and fummer months, is a piece of very bad 
huſbandry, as by theſe means the chief part of its virtue 
will be exhaled or dried away by the ſun, and the groſs 
parts which remain become a mere caput mortuum unfit for 
the melioration or improvement of land; therefore it is 
of conſequence that the regulation of this buſineſs be at- 
tended to early in the ſpring, and that ſuch dung which 
may then be left in the yard be ſhovelled into large 
heaps, by which its nitrous particles will be retained, and 
the long unrotted ſtraw turn with greater facility to pu- 
trefaction, and become a valuable manure at the latter end 
of ſummer. 

The univerſal practice throughout this county of grub- 
bing the mould from the hedge rows, with a view of in- 
creaſing the quantity of manure, is highly commendable, 
when uſed with moderation; but this of late years hath 
tempted thoſe huſbandmen who conſider only their own 
intereſt during the term of their leaſes, to grub up and 
carry away all the mould to be found near the hedges cloſe 
to the ſtems of the fences, and to extend their ſearch to 
the bottom of the ſoil, by which the roots of the _— - 

| al 
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laid in a manner bare, and deprived of their due ſhare of 
nouriſhment : hence the hedges on thoſe farms where this 
practice hath been purſued for a length of time will be 
totally deſtroyed, and their places muſt be ſupplied by a 
dead fence, to the infinite prejudice of the owner, and 
the no ſmall difadvantage of the future occupier, 

It is by no means a prudent method in laying out dung 
to ſhoot the whole contents of the cart into one heap, but 
by ſhelving the cart on a ſtout pole laid in the nooſe of a 
cord tied on the middle part of the axle-tree, and with 
the afhiſtance of a dung drag, to divide the load into two 
or three ſeparate parcels, by which it may be ſpread with 
far greater regularity, and with more eaſe to the work» 
man. The price for this work is from ſeven-pence tg 
eight-pence per ſcore loads, . 


— — . — 


CHAP. VIII. 


OF FOLDING. 


| Tur practice of improving land by the fold is of great 
antiquity. We read of it in ſacred writ, and the many 
alluſions made to it throughout the Old Teftament, are an 
evident confirmation of its having been in general uſe at 
that early period. That the Romans were well acquaint- 
ed with the virtues of this manure, appears from the teſ- 
timony of the ſeveral authors who have treated on the 
culture and management of the field: whether it was 
eee in Britain before the invaſion of our iſland by the 

omans, or was introduced by them, I know not, neither 
is it a matter worthy of ſerious inquiry. The benefits 
accruing to land from this practice are very great, nor can 
its utility be doubted by any perſon converſant in practi- 
cal agriculture. 

There is no one kind of ſoil but may be improved by 
this manure, excepting only thoſe ſtiff lands where the 
nature of the ground will not admit of the practice; but 
on dry loams, on chalks, gravels and ſands, eſpecially 
the three latter ſoils, ſo beneficial are the effects of this 

94 manure, 
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manure, and fo neceſſary has experience ſhewn the main- 
tenance of a flock to be; that in Hertfordſhire, where 
folding is much practiſed, it is become proverbial to fore- 
tell the good or ill ſucceſs of a farmer from the number of 
his flock : if this be large, and the fold kept continually 
at work, the owner is generally underſtood to be in a 
thriving and proſperous way : on the other hand, when 
the flock is obſerved to dwindle, and by degrees to be fold 
off without being replaced by a freſh ſupply ; not only 
his brother farmers, but his workmen and dependants, 
will, without hefitation, pronounce the deſtiny of ſuch a 
man, which too often terminates according to their pre- 
dictions, in his ſpeedy bankruptcy and ruin, and to which 
theſe very labourers and rar will not ſeruple to 
lend a helping hand, by all the low cheats and cunning ar- 
tifices they are maſters of. 

This method of improving land being found ſo highly 
beneficial, it may not be amiſs to enquire by what means 
ſuch extraordinary fertility is conveyed to the crop; and 
this I take to be by three different ways: Firſt ; by the 
immediate efficacy of the dung and urine of the animal, 
which, as it is ot the hotteſt nature, partakes in a very 
powerful degree of the invigorating property, being re- 
plete with nitre, the primum mobile of vegetation : ſe- 
condly; the treading of the flock, by cloſing every par- 
ticle of the ſoil, contributes greatly to the well being of 
the future crop, for hence are obviated the ill qualities of 
theſe light grounds, which ariſe from their porous texture 
and want of adhefion : the third way in which land may 
claim improvement from a ſheep fold, is from the humi- 
dity and perſpiration iſſuing from the carcaſes of the ani- 
mals. All theſe ſeveral] cauſes operate towards further- 
ing the growth of a folded crop, and combine to recom- 
mend the management and breed of this uſeful animal to 
the notice of every farmer, whoſe ſituation will admit the 
keeping a large and numerous flock of them. But a more 
full account of this practice will be given under the ar 
uicle Sheep. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX, 


OF THE USE OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF MANURE 
GENERALLY DISTINGUISHED UNDER THE TERM 
OF HAND OK TOP DRESSINGS, ' 


N order to ſupply the deficiency of yard dung, various 
ſubſtitutes have been reſorted to, which, though they may 
not be ſo laſting in their effects, do yet in a high degree 
participate of the ſame invigorating and nutritious powers, 
will be found of great efficacy in aſſiſting the growth of 
vegetable produCtions, and 45 therefore 1 claim 
the attention. of the farmer. Theſe, as they are uſually 
ſpread thinly over the ſurface of the ground, are denomi- 
nated hand or top dreffings, Of this deſcription are rags, 
rabbit dung, pigeon dung, foot, aſhes, horns and hoofs, 
and malt duſt. Of each of thefe I ſhall endeavour to point 
out the mode of application, and to explain their effects : 
and firſt ; of Rags. 

Woollen rags are moſt proper to be uſed as manure. 
Theſe ſhould be chopt into ſmall pieces on a block, and 
ſown over the field immediately before the laſt ploughing. 
The benefit of this manure will be very great, and ſhew 
its effects for three or four fucceffive crops. 


— 2 —2—8ů— 


CHAP. X. 
OF RABBIT DUNG. 


Tius dung is by nature very hot, and is chiefly uſed for 
inſuring a crop of turnips or barley, and to that purpoſe 
ſhould be harrowed in with the feed at the rate of fixteen 
facks to the acre. After a dripping ſummer, there need 
be little fear of a crop where this manure has been applied, 
but in a dry time its effects are leſs diſcernible, the virtue 
of the manure being exbauſted by the intemperate heat of 
the fun, lo that its beneficial effects are thereby in a great 
mealure precluded. This manure may likewtte be town 
to advantage on green wheat in the ſpring, vr va the 
meadows, clovers, &. | 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF PIGEON DUNG, 


'T ms is ſtill more fiery in its operation than the dung 
of rabbits, and when it can be collected in a ſufficient 
quantity, will be found of great uſe to every purpoſe for 
which the manure mentioned in the preceding article was 
recommended. One caution is neceſſary to be given with 
reſpect to the uſe of all theſe dreſſings, where they are 
fown on the growing crops, and this is, not to procraſti- 
nate the time of ſowing them : perhaps the moſt proper 
time for this buſineſs, whether they be laid on wheat, na- 
tural graſs or clover, is towards the middle of January; 
and by this early application, the manure will be effectu- 
ally waſhed into the ground by the rains in the ſucceeding 
month : whereas, if the application of them were defer- 
red beyond this period, and a dry ſpring ſhould enſue, the 
crops would ſuſtain rather an injury than an advantage 
from the manure, as diſpoſing the foil more readily to 


burn. 


— 7 — ä — 


CH AP. XII. 
OF SOOT, 


Tais is a moſt excellent manure, and is uſed chiefly 
for increaſing the crops of ſaintfoine, wheat and clover. 
In Hertfordſhire, where this method of hand or top dreſ- 
fing is univerſally practiſed, their method is to ſow the 
foot on the wheat and ſaintſoine in the month of January 
at the rate of twenty-five or thirty buſhels to the acre ; 
its effects after a wet ſummer are truly wonderful, cauſing 
that land to turn out ample ſwarths of graſs and a large 
burthen of corn, which, without this application, would 
have produced a ſcanty pittance of either. Clover and 
meadow land are not leis improved by this dreſſing ; but 
in Hertfordſhire they uſually confine the uſe of ſoot to 
their wheats and ſaintfoine, reſerying their coal afhes far 


the clovers and other graſles. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


OF COAL ASHES WOOD ASHES AND PEAT ASHES. 


Tursr are an excellent manure, and are found to be 
fo highly beneficial to a crop of clover, that in Hertford- 
ſhire, the farmers rarely lay in a field of this graſs for 
mowing, which has not partaken of a liberal dreffing of 
coal aſhes. For this purpoſe, when they carry their corn 
to market, they uſually load their teams on their return 
with this manure: theſe aſhes are generally vended in 
every market town throughout that county, there being 
people who make it their buſineſs to fetch the coal aſhes 
from London, and keep them in ſheds till wanted; and 
ſo well convinced are the farmers of the good effects 
ariſing from the application of this manure, that the col- 
lectors of it find a ready fale; and in ſuch high eſtimation 
are coal aſhes held in this county for the purpoſes above 
mentioned, that it is no uncommon circumſtance in tra- 
velling on that road, to meet a ſtring of empty waggons 
going to the next market town for aſhes; the farmers 
Ending by experience that they cannat better employ their 
men and horſes, than in fetching this manure, though 
perhaps ſome of them live at a conſiderable diſtance, ſo as 
to take up a winter's day in the completing of this work. 
And though to ſuch who are unacquainted with this mode 
of huſbandry, the conduct of the Hertfordſhire farmer 
may ſeem liable to cenſure; yet on a cloſer examination, 
it will be acknowledged a token of good œcenomy; for 
as theſe aſhes are always reſerved in a dry ſhed, they are 
in courſe of very light carriage, and a common waggon 
load of twenty ſacks will cover an acre and a half of 
ground: this, at 11. 3s. 4d. for the original charge, and 
12s. for the day's work, amounts to Il. 158. and 4d. 
which when compared to the charge of the dung cart, is 
in truth a mere trifle. If to theſe conſiderations be ad- 
' duced the neceflity of a ſuperinduction of ſome kind of 
hand drefling, and the almoſt certain conſequence. of a 
large burthen of clover where this method has been pur- 

. ſued, 
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ſued, the conduct of the Hertfordſhire farmer will be 
found highly worthy of imitation, 

Wood the are found very ſerviceable ſown on the 
green wheat and clovers in the ſpring. This manure 
may be likewiſe beneficially ſown on turnip fallows, and 
harrowed in with the ſeed, or on the young plants when 
they firſt appear, and is an excellent antidote againſt the 

ie. 

Peat aſhes are likewiſe of conſiderable utility as a ma- 
nure in countries where they can be procured, 


— — 


CHAP. XIV. 


OF HORNS AND Hoors. 


Tais kind of manure, as it conſiſts of ſubſtances, 
which from the firmneſs of their texture are not eaſily 
diſſolved, is more tardy in ſhewing its effects than the 
preceding. The method is to ſow them on the land pre- 
vious to the laſt ploughing, and to let the plough follow 
the operation, that they may be turned immediately under 
the ſurface. f | 


CHAP. XV. 


OF MALT DUST. 


Tuts is a very good dreſſing, either ſown on the green 
wheat in January, or on the ſaintfoine meadows and 
clover in the ſame month. Like the other manures of 
this tribe, it is to be diſperſed thinly over the ſurface, and 
Mould be applied early in the ſpring, as its effects depend 
greatly on a wet ſeaſon after its application. 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


OF THF SECOND CT.A5S OF MANURES, BEING SUCH 
AS ACT ON THE SOIL BY THEIR ADUHESLVE OR ME. 
LIORA TING QUALITY. 


Unors this head I ſhall confine myſelf to the fol- 
lowing applications: viz. marle, chalk, clay, ſand and 
lime ; though the firſt mentioned manure might not im- 
properly have been arranged under the former deſcription, 
as partaking in no ſmall degree both of the invigorating 
and meliorating property. The three laſt, though they 
prove of great advantage when judiciouſty applied, yet 
they do not preclude the uſe of the dung cart, the inten- 
tion of them being rather to diſpoſe the land to work 
kindly under the different operations of the plough, than 
to convey an immediate fertility to the foil, as has been 
hinted at before, 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 


OF MARLE. 


Tins manure has been long uſed in Britain: the an- 
tient Romans were well acquainted with its virtues, as 
appears from the encomiums beſtowed on it by their Ret 
Rujtice Seriptores ; whence we may ſafely infer, that 
marling of land has been practiſed in this iſland from the 
time of its invaſton by Julius Czfar, and probably long 

before that period. | 
Marle is 2 local manure, and from that circumſtance 
can never become general. It is found in many parts of 
the kingdom, and ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to the 
enriching of thin light ſoils, though it is laid with ſucceſs 
on thoſe of a ſtiffer kind; and indeed the upper covering 
of the ground beneath which the marle is found, is uſually 
a ſtiff clay, Marle is a fat, unctious ſubſtance, bearing 
2 {ome 
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ſome reſemblance to clay when firſt dug out of the pit 
but in its property it is totally different from that earth, 
poſſeſſing (as I before obſerved) the quality of ſuperadding 
an high degree of fertility to the ſoil whereon it is ap- 


plied. Although it bears, when firſt dug out of the pit, 


ſome affinity to clay, it retains not this appearance long 
after it is laid upon the land, where it quickly breaks and 
crumbles into ſmall pieces, and being ploughed in, divides 
and meliorates the ſoil. | | $ | 
The depth at which this ſubſtance lies beneath the ſur- 
face is not invariably the ſame in every pit, and accord- 
ing to its proximity to, or diſtance from the ſurface, the 
marle is (ceteris paribus) of greater or leſs value to the 


owner; ſince the expence of obtaining this manure from 


pits ſunk to a conſiderable depth, muſt neceſſarily be more 


heavy, than when it is found nearer to the top of the ſoil. 
Marle is of various colours. The proper quantity to 


lay on an acre is from ſeventy to an hundred loads, and 


the uſual time for this work is in the winter during a froſt. 


— 


CH AP. XVIII. 


OF CHALK. 


E manure, though it falls infinitely ſhort of the 


former in its fertilizing quality, is nevertheleſs poſſeſſed 
of virtues, which deſervedly intitle it to the eſteem of 
the farmer. By a proper application of this ſubſtance, 
the moſt tenacious clays are rendered friable and mellow, 
and thus their native ſtubbornneſs and adheſion being 
overcome, the ſeveral particles of the ſoil are enabled to 
imbibe the full benefit of the different changes of the at- 
moſphere; and hence they are Nag to work kindly 
under the ſeveral operations of the plough, harrow, &c. 
and to produce ample crops of graſs or corn, which be- 
fore the application of this manure they were incapable of 
bringing to perfection. "EE | 

So great are the benefits accruing from this me 

Wnen 
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when laid on a ſtiff clayey ſoil, that the Eſſex farmers 
find their account in freighting barges. from the chalk 


cliffs in Kent, and afterwards carrying it with their teams 


ſeveral miles up the country; all which, though attended 
with a heavy expence, 1s found to anſwer the purpoſe ex- 
tremely well, as it would be impoſſible to reduce theſe 
ſtubborn clays to a proper tilth without the previous ap- 
plication of this manure. Nor is it on clays only where 
chalk may be laid to advantage; gravels, eſpecially thoſe 


which lye near the ſprings, and all wet foils, may be- 


dreſſed with this manure, which will never fail to melio- 


rate and ſweeten the ground, and enable it to retain longer 


the virtues of the dung cart, which on theſe hungry foils 
diſappear in a ſhort time : nay, ſo partial are ſome farmers 
to the uſe of this manure, t at I have known it carried 
on ſoils, where the chalk lay within a few inches of the 
ſurface. 

There are two methods of obtaining chalk. The firſt 
is, by uncallowing a piece of ground, and making it con- 
venient for a pit, where the carts may be drawn into it and 
filled: this is on a preſumption that the chalk lies near the 


ſurface; and that the pit is within a ſmall diſtance of the 


field on which the manure is to be laid. The other me- 
thod is to fink pits in the field where the chalk is intended 
to be laid as a manure, and which, in my opinion, is far 
preferable to that of drawing it in carts as before men- 
tioned. In this caſe, a number of pits are to be ſunk ac- 
cording to the extent of the field. Theſe pits are to be 
made in the form and circumference of a well, with an ap- 
paratus at the top, and a bucket to draw up the chalk, 

The people who undertake this buſineſs, having been 
brought up to it from their cradle, perform it with great 
facility, and without any timidity, though attended with 
much danger. A perſon is employed at the top to draw 
up the contents of the pit, ſhoot the chalk into the cart, 
and wheel the ſame on the land. When the labourer has 
arrived at the chalk, which takes up a longer or leſs diſ- 
tance of time, according to the depth at which it lies, and 
has dug ſome little time therein in the perpendicular form 
wherein he began the pit, he proceeds to form apertures in 
different horizontal directions; ſo that where the chalk is 
good, and the pit ſtands firm, large tracks of ground are 
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undermined for this purpoſe. The price for digging | 
chalk is 18. per foot till the chalk be found, after which 
for the chalk 1s. per load, which is twelve baſkets ; and 


1d. per load for wheeling the chalk on the land, the farmer 


providing a horſe and cart for that purpoſe. The quantity 
3 laid on an acre is from eighty to an hundred 
8. | 

From this deſcription of chalk drawing, it is evident 
that much care and circumſpection is required to prevent 
any deceit being impoſed on the farmer by the workmen, 
to which their eagerneſs of acquiring large wages will be 
a powerful inducement. | 

The beſt chalk is that which is white and hard; and 
the deeper it lies beneath the ſurface, the more efficacious 
is the drefling ſuppoſed to be, as partaking leſs of the nature 
of the ſoil whereon it is to be applied as a manure : indeed 
on a clayey ſoil it is ſeldom met with but at a conſiderable 
diſtance beneath the ſurface of the field. 5 

The moſt eligible ſeaſon for the performance of this 


work, is in the early part of the winter, as the chalk which 


is laid out at that ſeaſon will, by aid of the ſucceeding 
froſts, be in a great meaſure meliorated and reduced to 
crumbs at the time of fallowing in April: whereas ſhould 
the buſineſs be deferred till the ſpring, no inconſiderable 
portion of the chalk will remain in lumps till the next 
winter. From this neglect a twelvemonth will be loſt 
in point of time, as this manure will lie on the ground 
without anſwering any good purpoſe till the lumps ſhall 
have been flackened by froſts; and that chalk is always 
moſt highly eſteemed, which yields ſooneſt to the effect 
of the weather in falling into crumbs. 5 

This manure may be laid on the ground in the ſummer, 


without any other inconvenience than what has been be- 


fore mentioned: contrary to the opinion of ſome people, 
who think that ſuch chalk, having remained on the ſur- 
face during the ſummer months without running, will on 
that account be leſs ſuſceptible of the froſts in the ſucceed- 
ing winter; but this idea is erroneous, and as it may often 
ſuit the œconomy of the farmer, to lay his chalk out in 
the ſummer, either from a neighbouring draw pit, having 


at that time little other employment for his men and 


horſes, or if he may be inclined to fink a pit in the field 
FT | at 
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at that time; in either of theſe contingencies, the buſi- 
neſs may be ſafely ventured upon in that ſeafon, and it 
would be far better to ſuffer the ground which is thus 
fummer chalked, to lie unploughed till the ſucceeding 
ſpring, than to crop it with wheat at the autumn after 
the manure is applied ; for having enjoyed the benefit of 
the froſts in the following winter, the ground will come 
in properly for a wheat ſeaſon in the next year: and this 
may be generally effected where a perſon is inclined to lay 
on his chalk in the ſummer. For inſtance, ſuppoſe a lay 
ground be intended for a fallow the next year, this lay 
may be chalked in the ſummer time with very little in- 
convenience or injury to the farmer, as the graſs which 
would have been produced from it between midſummer 
and the following ſpring, could have turned to little ac- 
count. | 

When land is dreſſed with chalk, the ſurface ought to 
be pretty thickly covered over, otherwiſe it will fail to 
anſwer the end of pulverization, in which conſiſts the 
chief virtue of this manure; and though the expence of 
chalking may appear conſiderable to thoſe who are unac- 
nN with its effects, the good conſequences accru- 
ing to the future crops, will be found in the end amply 
to compenſate the primary charges; and from whatever 


caufe this improvement ariſes, whether an immediate 


fertility be conveyed to the ſoil by the chalk, or whether 
this dreſſing acts on the ſoil by deſtroying its adheſion, 
and thus diſpoſes it to work more kindly, and to part 
with its vegetative particles which were before ſo cloſely 
united, as not to be drawn forth by any other means: 
in which ever of theſe ways the chalk acts upon the land 
it matters very little to the farmer, ſo that the intention 
be accompliſhed; namely, the acquilition of a more abun- 
dant crop. For my own part, I am inclined to think that 
the chief virtue of the chalk reſides in its power of core 
recting the adheſion of ſtiff foils, and in its meliorating 
quality, and that it is much inferior to dung in point of 
accelerating the growth of the crop; ſo that when a field 
hath been well dreſſed with this manure, which is ſaid to 


be of ſo laſting a nature as to ſhew its good effects at the 


diſtance of twenty years; it is by no means to be under- 
{tood, that this field is not to be dunged, or to have any 
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farther ſuperinduction of manure during this interval: 
on the contrary, ſuch ground ought never to loſe its turn 
of the dung cart; and indeed on farms of a clayey ſoil, 
thoſe fields only can be dunged to advantage, which have 
been previouſly chalked ; for experience hath demonſtra- 
ted, that without the application of this manure, dung 
will be of but ſmall avail on theſe Riff foils. _ 

On gravelly ſoils, where the ſprings lie within a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſurface, it often happens that the water 
flows in before the chalk is found, and thus all farther 
endeavours at that ſpot are rendered abortive, and another 
pit muſt be ſunk in a different part of the field. Obſta- 
cles to this work ſometimes fall out from the light con- 
texture of the ſoil, which does not unfrequently give way, 
to the deſtruction of the chalk drawer. Theſe accidents 
render this profeſſion extremely hazardous, but as the 
people who embark in it entertain but little thoughts of 
a future period, and ſince the chief end of their purſuits 
is the obtaining a liberal ſupply of drink ; 'if this end be 
anſwered, they beſtow ſmall attention to the hazards of 
their profeſſion, and for this reaſon there are never want- 
ing a race of men for the performance of this perilous un- 
dertaking. 

To the farmer, it may be of ſome conſequence to con- 
ſider the nature of his land, ere he embarks in this ſcheme 
of huſbandry ; as if, from the circumſtances above men- 
tioned, he may have reaſon to think that his pit will not 


ſtand firm, it would be a matter of prudence to deſiſt from 


any farther thoughts of ſinking a perpendicular pit, and 
change the mode of operation by bringing his chalk from 
an uncallowed pit; but where it can be obtained at a 
moderate expence, and with a tolerable certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, the preceding method is certainly the moſt eligible. 


CHAP, XIX. 
OF THE USE OF CLAY AS A MANURE, 
ON light ſandy ſoils, clay may be very advantageouſ] * 


uſed as a manure; but as this undertaking will be attend- 
ed 


4 
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gd with a heavy expence, it ſhould never be embarked in 
where there is not a probability of ſucceſs. If the clay is 
to be fetched from a conſiderable diſtance, or the land to 
be dreſſed with it be fo ſteril in its nature as not to inſure 
plentiful crops after the application of this manure, theſe 
will be ſufficient diſcouragements to- the farmer not to 
hazard a trial ; but if from experience he be convinced 
that his crops, though poor, do only languiſh from a want 
of ſtability in the land, which by a proper dreſſing of clay 
would be fo far improved, as to approach nearly to the 
nature of a loam, and the clay to be uſed for this purpoſe 
lies at no conſiderable diſtance ; theſe circumſtances may 
well incline the renter of ſuch a ſoil to a trial of its effects. 
The proper time for laying on this drefling is in the ſum- 
mer, and the beſt method is to mix it with mould or other 
manure, and the quantity to be uſed is ſeventy or 
eighty loads per acre. 


— . — — 


E 
OF THE USE OF SAND AS A MANURE. 


Tur utility of ſand as a manure conſiſts in its power to 
meliorate ſtiff ſoils. Sea ſand particularly, where the 
farm is ſituate near the coaſt, will be found highly bene- 
ficial, not only in the melioration of the ſoil, but likewiſe 
in conveying to it a large portion of fertility, being re- 
plete with ſalts; ſo that what has been before ſaid of 
marle, may with great juſtice be applied to this valuable 
dreſſing; namely, that it partakes in a high degree of the 
good qualities attributed to either claſs of manures. This 
manure may be either laid immediately on the land, or it 
may be mixed with dung and other manures in a compoſt. 
Thoſe farmers, whoſe ſituation is within a ſmall diſtance 
of the ſea, poſſeſs likewiſe the advantage of another ma- 
nure often united with the former ; namely, ſea ſhells and 
weeds, which are frequently caſt up in conſiderable abun- 
dance by the tide, and being replete with falts, poſleſs no 
{mall portion of fecundity, and will be found highly 28 
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ful, if mixed and incorporated with other manures, pro- 
vided the draft from the beech to the field be not over 


CHAP. XXI. 


OF THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE. 


Tais is a very powerful corrector of ſtubborn ſoils, 
and may generally be laid to advantage on every kind of 
land, which would receive benefit from chalking. The 
beſt method of laying it on, is to ſhoot it down on the 
field immediately before the laſt ſtirring in ſmall heaps, at 
the rate of eighty buſhels to the acre. "Theſe heaps are to 
be covered with the ſoil, which in a few days will cauſe 
the lime to flacken, when the whole compoſt is to be 
ſpread, and afterwards turned in with the plough. 

This manure claims ſome affinity to that of chalk, but 
its virtues are much inferior to that valuable article: the 
goodneſs ariſing from the lime being quickly exhauſted : 
whereas a held that has been properly chalked, will ſhew 
the good effects of it for a long ſeries of years, as hath 
been already mentioned. | 

Lime may be mixed with dung, mould, and other arti- 
cles of manure, and is ſometimes ſown on green wheat in 
the ſpring, and on meadow and paſture land. It is ſaid 
to deſtroy the worms, and may therefore be of uſe on 
wheat, which is likely to be hurt by that reptile ; but in 
a dry time I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the application of this 
manure, as a top drefling, either on corn or paſture land, 
mult be We with great danger; for which reaſon any 
of thoſe articles, diſtinguiſned by the appellation of hand 
dreſſings, would, in my opinion, be greatly preferable to 
this, as they abound at leaſt in an equal degree with the 
fertilizing property, without partaking of its violent heat; 
and as to its ſtopping the progreſs of the worm, this end 
J imagine will be much more effectually anſwered, by 
treading the green wheat with ſheep, or by the uſe of a 
heavy roll. 

| 2 | Though 
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Though lime, as before obſerved, be conſidered as a 
corrector of ſtiff ſoils, yet I have ſometimes known it ap- 
plied on clays, where no future benefit hath accrued from 
the uſe of it; whilſt on other fields of ſtiff earth, I have 
ſeen very beneficial effects from this manure. This latent 
myſtery I ſhall not attempt to unravel; but hence one 
may take the hint, of not dreſſing too large a quantity of 
ground with this manure at one time, but to make trial of 
its effects on a few acres; and if that attempt ſhould be 
_ Crowned with ſucceſs, there would be good encourage 
ment to proceed in liming the whole field; but if on the 
application of this manure on a ſmaller ſcale, the crop 
ſhould fail to turn out more abundant, it would then be 
prudent to defift from making any further experiment, as 
this would be a demonſtrable teſt that the manure was not 
properly adapted to the ſoil : and indeed this mode of mak- 
ing an experiment on a ſmall piece of ground ſhould al- 
ways be purſued in the application of every ſpecies of 
manure, the furniſhing whereof is attended with any con- 
ſiderable expence, otherwiſe the charges may overbalance 
the advantages; and in this conſiſts one grand ſecret in 
the ceconomical part of huſbandry : namely; ſo to ſuit 
the expenditure to the profit likely to accrue on the future 
crops, as to inſure the latter, in a proportion ęquivalent 
to the hazard of the former. 


END OF BOOE I. 
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BOOK HI. 
—_z< x: 


CHAP. I. 


OF WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, PEASE, 
TARES, RYE, TURNIPS, POTATOES, RAPE 
AND BUCK WHEAT. | 


OF WHEAT. 


Tunis grain is, of all others, the moſt uſeful, as fur- 
niſhing a neceſſary and very conſiderable portion of human 
aliment. For this reaſon, the cultivation of it has ever 
been conſidered of the moſt ſerious conſequence to the 
kingdom at large, and many wiſe laws have been framed 
to encourage the growth of wheat, by granting bounties 
on its importation in ſcarce years, whilſt after a plentiful 
harveſt the exportation of it hath not only been permit- 
ted, but liberal bounties have been offered for that pur- 
poſe; the legiſlature witely judging, that as the growth 
of wheat in a fruitful year is much larger than the con- 
ſumption, this circumſtance might eventually be the oc- 


caſion of a future dearth, unleſs an export were permit- 


ted ; as the farmer would be diſcouraged from ſowing a 
full ſeaſon of wheat for the next year, under a notion of 
not meeting with a ready market for this grain, and 
would therefore turn his thoughts to the cultivation of 
other corn, more likely to inſure a profit. 
Wheat delights in a ſtrong foil ; it is the moſt hardy of 
any other grain, receiving no injury either from the 
winter's froſts or ſummer's heat; but on the contrary, the 
crops of wheat are obſerved to be generally moſt prolific, 
after a froſty winter, and hot dry weather in the ſummer 
months. Wet weather in the ſummer time proves _ 
| mo 
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moſt unkindly ſeaſon for the growing crops of wheat, ſo 
that after a — ſummer, we have ſeldom a plentiful 

harveſt of this grain. | 
Farmers differ eſſentially in their opinion as to the proper 
time of ſowing wheat : In Kent we ſeldom commence our 
wheat ſeaſon till the latter end of October, whilft the neigh- 
bouring farmers in Eſſex (parted only by the Thames) 
have uſually completed their ſeaſon by Michaelmas, In 
this different practice the huſbandmen 1n either county are 
ſupported by experience. On the ſtiff lands it would be 
impracticable to get the wheat into the ground at all, if 
an early ſeaſon had not been fixed on for that purpoſe; as 
the rains which uſually fall towards autumn would render 
the land ſo wet, and increaſe its natural cloſeneſs of tex- 
ture to ſuch a degree, as to prevent the operation of the 
harrow, and for theſe reaſons the farmers on a clayey ſoil 
are often diſappointed of their wheat ſeaſon, after a wet 
ſummer. On the contrary, where the light foils abound, 
the wheat can ſcarcely be ſown in too wet a ſeaſon ; there- 
fore the farmer finds his account in waiting till his land 
has been thoroughly ſoaked with the autumnal rains, 
ere he attempts the ſowing of this grain: yet there are 
exceptions to this general rule ; for where the ground is of 
a very light ſandy nature, or on very thin crumbly chalks, 
and in countries where there are no incloſures, it would 
be improper to ſow late; ſince an early feed time is the 
molt likely means of ſecuring the blade, during the winter, 
from the ill effects of the ſtorms to be expected in that 
feaſon, which it would have leſs power to reſiſt, if the 
roots had not been firmly united to the ground ; and this 
is to be brought about by no other means than an early 
ſeed time: ſo that in ſuch expoſed ſituations, and on very 
light foils, the wheat has uſually advanced to a height ſut. 
ficient to cover the ſurface of the ground by Michaelmas. 
Wheat that is ſown in the beginning of October, ex- 
cept on the ſoils mentioned in the preceding ſection, fel- 
dom turns out ſo well as the latter ſown corn. From the 
end of October till the middle of November, is reckoned 
a very good ſeaſon for fowing wheat on loams, chalks 
and gravels, which, if earlier cropped, are apt to puth 
forward the growth of the blade with too great rapidity, 
fo as in March and April it becomes weak and ſpindling, 
E 4 | beſides 
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beſides that ſuch early ſown corn is generally much in- 
feſted with weeds : whereas the latter lown wheat, though 
it may not carry ſo green a countenanse during the winter 
months, will (ceteris paribus) turn out better at harveſt, 
and the ſtubble will be far cleaner, than that which was 
ſown before Michaelmas ; for the weather being at that 
time uſually very mild, is favourable for the vegetation 
of any ſe2ds which may have been ſhed on the ground, 
and which in a more ſevere ſeaſon would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been deſtroyed. 

Of wheat there are two different ſpecies cultivated in 
this kingdom ; namely, the ſmooth or polled wheat, and 
that with a rough or was ear, The firſt is by far the 


more general, and produces the fineſt lower: the latter 


(or bearded ſort) is termed rivet wheat, and is uſually 
{own on {ſtrong wet lands, where it often yields a produce 
of ſix or ſeven quarters per acre ; ſo that although the 
rivets fell at an inferior price in the market, yet in Eſſex, 
and in many other countries where the clayey ſoil prevails, 
the farmer finds his account in ſowing this ſpecies of beard- 
ed wheat : this ſort of wheat is likewiſe more hardy in its 
nature than the polled or ſmooth kind, being leſs ſubject 
to blaſts and other injuries during its growth, and receives 
far leis damage by wet in the time of harveſt: nay, ſo far 
is it from being injured by dripping weather, whillt it re- 
mains in ſhock, that it is found to receive benefit from a 
degree of moiſture, which would ſpoil the ſample of other 
wheat; and it is no uncommon practice to ſprinkle every 
layer of ſheaves with water, when the rivets have been 


got into the barn after a dry harveſt. 


Rivets are likewiſe well adapted to ſow on freſh broken 


up ground, where, from the goodnels of the land, there 


is danger of the crop being hurt by an over luxuriant 
growth of ſtraw ; this wheat poſſeſſing, among its other 
good qualities, the property of a firmer ſtraw, and 
therefore leſs ſubject to be lodged than the polled or ſmooth 
ſpecies. 

1 The polled wheat is fub-divided into ſo many different 
Clafles, that to enumerate the ſeveral denominations b 


which it is diſtinguiſhed in different parts of the kingdom, 


would be an endleſs taſk ; as there is ſcarcely a market 
town but has a favourite ſpecies, which having been ſuc- 
| ceſsfully 
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ceſsfully cultivated by ſome farmer in the neighbourhood, 


is by him dignified with a'pompous title, and becomes the 


faſhionable grain; whilſt, in moſt inſtances, the varia- 
tion is ſo very trifling as not to entitle it to any ſuperior 
regard. The primary and molt obvious diſtinction ariſes 
from the colour, which is either white or red, and each 
of theſe is branched forth into an infinite number of ſemi- 
nal variations. It may be ſufficient in this place to confine 
our attention to the two different kinds of white and red 
wheat; though there are, it muſt be acknowledged, de- 


grees of goodneſs in every corn, occaſioned by the ſoil, 


the different management, and many other eventual cir- 
cumſtances. White wheat is reckoned to produce the 

whiteſt flour, but yields to the red in weight. =D 
The proportion of wheat to be fown on an acre differs 
according to the ſeveral variations of ſoil, and the differ- 
ent degrees of fertility. The fame ſoil likewiſe may re- 
quite a larger, or a more ſlender proportion of ſeed, ac- 
cording to its peculiar temperature at the time of ſowing, 
or as this buſineſs may have been haſtened or protracted. 
On rich ſoils, two buſhels and a half is the largeſt quan- 
tity allowed, becauſe on thele ſoils there need be little ap- 
prehenſion but that the greateſt part of the ſeed will vege- 
tate; and the wheat being ſubject to few accidents in its 
progreſs, will throw out freſh tillows in the ſpring, 
which never fail to cover every vacant ſpace, and to pro- 
duce a plentiful return at harveſt ; whereas had a larger 
quantity of ſeed been allowed, the blade would have been 
weak and ſpindling, and the crop leſs productive. But 
on a poor ſoil, ſo many are the accidents to which the 
wheat is expoſed during its growth, that (ceteris paribus) 
ſuch land requires to be ſown thicker than the loamy foils, 
eſpecially if the ſeaſon has been protracted beyond the 
uſual limits. In that caſe, or when from the nature of 
the ſeaſon there is room to fear that the worm may ſeize 
the tender fibres of the grain in the ſpring of the year, or 
where the field hath been hard trodden by ſheep, it would 
be highly improper to allow leſs than three buſhels of ſeed 
to an acre of land. And indeed, let the ſeaſon be what it 
may, I cannot think that two buſhels and three pecks will 
be ever found too large a proportion for chalks, gravels 
or clays. As to ſandy ground, or any of thoſe very light 
Chalks 
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chalks which abound in ſome parts of the kingdom, and 
which, from the extreme looſeneſs of their texture, it is 
neceſſary, (as was before obſerved) to fow at a very early 
period, that the wheat may have fixed its roots fo intimate- 
ly in the ground as to be able to reſiſt the winter's blaſts, 
which would otherwiſe lay bare the roots, and deſtroy the 
crop; ſuch ground, I ſay, may, on this account, be fown 
more thinly than otherwiſe; becauſe, having been ſown 
at an early ſeaſon, the ſeed is not in ſo much danger of pe- 
riſhing in the winter. Indeed it may fairly be preſumed, 
that where the land is in a proper ſtate of cultivation, 
every grain will vegetate ; whereas when wheat is ſown 
late in the autumn (the proper ſeaſon for loams, gravels, 
and moſt kinds of chalky foils) much of the ſeed periſhes 
in the ground ; therefore theſe light chalks are an excep- 
tion to the general rule above mentioned of ſowing late 
on theſe foils. But there is another reaſon why a leſs 
quantity of feed, not only of this grain, but of barley 
and oats, is required on a ſandy ſoil ; namely, that ſands 
are leſs ſubject to weeds than other grounds, and therefore 
the corn is not fo likely to be choaked by poppy, chur- 
lock, &c. in the ſpring, which on chalks and gravels are 
enemies greatly to be dreaded, and therefore to be guard- 
ed againſt by a liberal allowance of ſeed. 
| Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid above, of the pro- 
portion of ſeed to be ſown on different kinds of land, no 
general rule can be laid down for that purpoſe ; ſince ex- 
perience ſhews, that the ſame kind of ſoil in one county 
will produce a crop equally abundant with a far leſs quan- 
tity of ſeed, than is uſually fown in another; and the 
reaſon of this ſeeming paradox cannot eaſily be ſolved on 
theoretical principles, any more than that the fame kind 
of manure ſhould in one place be eſteemed a valuable - 
dreſſing, and in another be utterly rejected for that pur- 
poſe. This ſhews the futility of ſyſtems of agriculture, 
and the abſurdity of confiding in philotophical diſquiſitions, 
where practice alone muſt determine the ſucceſs; and at 
the ſame time invalidates every argument built on thoſe 
idle and romantic ſchemes laid down by Mr. Tull, and 
other authors, who have adopted his rules, of the drill and 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, to the excluſion of the ſummer 
fllows and dung cart; which are known by experience. 
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to be the only means of cleanſing and invigorating a worn 
out ſoil, except only in the cultivation of peaſe and beans ; 
which method of ſowing theſe pulſe in drills, and keep- 
ing the intervals clean by the brake, has been practiſed in 
this county time out of mind: and, from the ſucceſs at- 
tending the ſame, I am inclined to think, that Mr. Tull 
borrowed the idea on which he afterwards raiſed the ſu- 
perſtructure of the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; 
tondly imagining, that as it had ſucceeded in the culture 
of theſe pulſe, the like method might be extended to the 
propagation of every other ſpecies of grain and herbage ; 
and that the land would be in good heart for fowing with 
a different ſpecies of corn at the next feed time, ground- 
ing his hypotheſis on this principle, that the interſpaces 
between the rows having been kept clean during the 
growth of the crop, and having been frequently expoſed 
to the influence of the fun and air in the ſeveral operations 
of hoeing, breaking, &c. the benefit of a ſummer fallow 
was effectually obtained, and that therefore this practice 
might ſafely be diſpenſed with: and to obviate the objec- 
tion, that land ſown annually with corn would, in a few 
years, be exhauſted of its nutritious juices ; he oppoſed a 
doctrine, which (though amuſing enough in theory) expe- 
rience has demonſtrated can never be brought inzo prac- 
tice ; namely, that each ſeparate ſpecies of corn requires 
a different nouriſhment, and that the roots of the ſeveral 
kinds of ſeeds and pulſe are endued with the magnetic in- 
fluence of attracting to themſelves ſuch particular jui'es as 
are required to bring to maturity their reſpective ? iins, 
and that therefore there will be ſtill remaining a ſuiacient 
ſtock of nutriment for the ſucceeding crop, which on his 
principles will abſorb a different kind of juices. Theſe 
are the outlines whereon Mr. Tull founded his ſyſtem of 
the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry, and in the purſuit of 
which he is ſaid to have expended a handioine fortune. 
But experience, the only certain guide in the ceconomy of 
farming, ſufficiently evinces the futility of his doctrine, 
and juſtifies the cenſures of the practical huſbandman. 
The method of preparing land for wheat depends 
greatly on the nature of the foil: on ſtiff clays, a fummer 
allow is often requiſite, in order to {weeten and meliorate 
the ground, and by frequent ploughings to renovate its 
| | exhauſted 
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exhauſted ſtrength, and bring it to a proper tilth for the re- 
ception of the corn, On rich loams, a fallow is hardly 
ever neceſſary ; for on theſe happy ſoils, the ſame inva- 
riable track of huſbandry is purſued from year to year, of 
ſowing wheat aſter beans or peaſe, which pulſe being 
planted in drills, and having been kept clean during the 
ſummer by the brake and hoe, leave the ground in exccl- 
lent order for the reception of this grain, without any 
other preparatory tillage, than with a long-winged ſhare 
to plough up the gratten, which is called ſpuddling, an 
operation which is performed at a trifling expence, as three 
acres of ground may be ſpuddled in a day, and afterwards 
to harrow out the weeds, and plough the ſeed furrows, 
Where this method of huſbandry can be purſued, it ſaves 
much expence to the farmer; and upon the land I am now 
fpeaking of, the returns are generally large, and the 
wheat during its growth not ſo liable to injuries of any 
kind, as that raiſed on poorer ſoils. : 
On chalks and other light foils, there are many differ- 

ent ſeaſons for wheat ; ſuch as lays, pea grattens, oat 
grattens, fallows, woold grattens, turnips, &. Of all 
theſe, lays are accounted the moſt kindly ; ſo that on the 
thin lands it is cuſtomary, when the clovers have conti- 
nued a year, to break them up, and ſow the ground with 
wheat at one ploughing. Pea grattens, when the ground 
is in good heart, are by no means improper for ſowing 
with wheat on the ſoils under confide.ation ; and after 
turnips, it is no unuſual circumſtance to grow a full crop 
of this grain, But fallows, or oat or barley grattens, 
are neither of them eligible ſeaſons, eſpecially barley 
grattens, Sr on theſe ſoils a contrary practice ſhould be 
purſued from that which is neceſſary on clays ; namely, 
to bring the land to a cloſe and firm texture before ſeed 
time, which can never be ſo effectually anſwered, as by 
ſowing on a lay, which having been broken up towards 
Midſummer, will, by aid of the ſucceeding rains, have 
acquired a ſufficient degree of firmneſs by Michaelmas or 
a fortnight after; and then it is that ſuch land is in proper 
order for the reception of this grain: for on theſe ſoils, 
nothing is more injurious to wheat, than its being ſown 
in a light and hollow furrow, as there is little doubt but 
in ſuch a caſe the crop would be totally deſtroyed by the 
| WOrny 
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worm in the ſpring, which, on thin lands, (maugre all 
our care and circumſpeRion) frequently occafions irrepa- 
rable havoc, Hence may be collected the ſuperior advan- 
tages which a farmer derives from maintaining a nume- 
rous flock of ſheep, where his lot has caſt him on land of 
this deſcription; and indeed it is ſcarcely poſſible to ma- 
nage a poor and thin ſoil, without the help of this animal: 
not only the dung of the fold is neceſſary towards invigo- 
rating the land, which will be more particularly explain- 
ed in its proper 'place, but on many other accounts, a flock 
of ſheep is of the higheſt benefit to the renter of a thin 
foil : ſome of theſe I ſhall enumerate. By their means a 
field of wheat may be preſerved from the ravages of the 
worm, to which end the huſbandman will find his account 
in the goodneſs of his future crop, by driving the flock in 
various directions over the field after the wheat is harro: 

ed in, fo as to tread the whole ſurface of the ground to a 
degree of hardneſs, nearly equal to that of an earthen 
floor; and if this practice has been neglected in the 
autumn, the ſame method may be taken in February or 
March, and theſe are the beſt means either of preſerving 
a crop of wheat from the worms, or of ſtopping them in 
their progreſs, where they have already ſeized on a field, 
and may be purſued in wet weather, when the roll cannot 
ſo conveniently be uſed; ſo that from theſe conſiderations 
it appears, that whoever would farm to advantage on a 
thin ſoil, muſt determine to maintain a large flock of 
ſheep. 

To dung immediately for wheat with raw muck out of 
the yard, as is frequently be is in every reſpect a 
meaſure highly injudicious, as ſuch dung, being very ranks 
and replete with unfermented juices, will be apt to cauſe 
a conſiderable growth of weeds, and by that means amy 
poverith the crop it was intended to promote: beſides, 
tuch method of applying long dung on the wheaten fallows 
has been found to produce that odious ſubſtance called 
ſinut, than which I know of no greater pollution to the 
ſample, or which depreciates it ſo much in the eye of. the 
miller. 

Various are the receipts which have been propoſed by 
different writers on huſbandry to further the progrets of 
vegetation by . ſeed wheat, and truly. miraguious 
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are the powers that have been aſcribed to the uſe of them ; 
for, it we will give credit to the ſanguine relations of 
theſe ſpeculators, there is ſcarce a defect incident to this 
grain but may be remedied by preparing the ſeed according 
to their directions; and fo effentially is the courſe of vege- 
tation forwarded in its progreſſive advances from the firſt 
appearance of the blade to the final perfection of the crop 
at harveſt, that a double and treble proportion of corn may 
be looked for, as the invariable reſult of an adherence to 
their rules. But I believe thoſe who have been credulous 
enough to adopt ſuch maxims, will readily ſubſcribe to the 
fallacy of theſe aſſertions, and agree with me, that no in- 
herent virtue reſides in theſe boaſted noſtrums, ſuperior to 
that of common brine. The firſt hint of ſteeping wheat 
in brine is ſaid to have been taken from the ſowing of 
wheat, which had caſually been ſoaked in ſea water, the 
produce of which was leſs tinged with ſmut at the ſuc- 
ceeding harveſt, than that of the neighbouring fields 
where the wheat had been ſown dry; and this improve- 
ment in the ſeed corn may be accounted for on two dif- 
ferent grounds : firſt, by the opportunity which is afford- 
ed of ſkimming the light grains which naturally float on 
the ſurface of the liquid ; and ſecondly, in deſtroying, by 


a latent principle not eaſily accounted for, any native 


tendency which may reſide in the corn towards producing 


this malady ; but that ſuch immerſion ſhould contribute 
towards the enriching of the future crop, and unite with 
the juices of the ſoil in procuring for the fibrous roots a 
freſh ſupply of nouriſhment in the ſeveral changes it un- 
dergoes during its continuance on the ground, is repug- 
nant to every principle of reaſon and philoſophy. 

There are two different modes of ſteeping wheat : The 
firſt is, to ſuffer the grain to lie in the brine for ten or 
twelve hours, ſtirring it ſeveral times, and ſkimming off 
the light grains ſtill as they ariſe on the ſurface of the li- 
quor. Theother is to put the ſeed in a baſket, which is 
to be ſunk into a tub filled with brine, and the light grain 
being ſkinimed off, to ſhoot down the contents of the baſ- 
ket, and fill it again, and fo to proceed till the quantity is 
finiſhed, which you propoſe for ſowing the following day, 
the whole of which may be then mixed with powdered 
lime, in order for drying the fame, This latter method 

is 
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is by far the moſt expeditious, and will anſwer the pur- 
poſe very well, if the only end to be expected from it be 
the improvement of the ſample in point of cleanlineſs; 
but when there is any danger to be apprehended from 
ſmut, it ſhould ſeem that this purpoſe cannot be effectually 
anſwered unleſs the wheat be ſuffered to imbibe the virtue 
of the ſalt, by lying ſeveral hours in the liquor. But after 
all, it would be a raſh meaſure to hazard -the ſowing of 
grain tinged with ſmut, on a preſumption that ſuch ſteep- 
ing will render the ſeed leſs defective; for I have found 
by experiments, which will be related in the further pro- 
ſecution of this work, that ſuch 'corn which has been 
tinged with ſmut will not abate of its diſpoſition to pro- 
duce a ſmutty crop the ſucceeding year, although the pre- 
caution had been taken of ſteeping it in a well prepared 
brine. The ftrength at which the liquor ought. to be 
made ſhould be determined by the ſwimming of an egg, 
and when it is intended for the ſeed to remain in the tub 
during the night, the liquor ſhould be*drawn off by 
means of a tap fixed in the fide. - 

To make a frequent change of ſeed has been always al- 
lowed to be a matter of very material conſequence, to- 
wards the improvement of the future crop; not only in 
the cultivation of this, but of every other grain : and 
many inſtances might be given where, for want of an 
attention to this particular, the crops have turned out mi- 
ſerably defective both in quality and increaſe. Farmers 
who reſide on a light foil chooſe to fetch their ſeed wheat 
from a ſtiff land, and the renters of this latter foil find 
their account in ſowing the produce of thin grounds. 

To harrow wheat in the ſpring is of great utility. in 
particular caſes, but more eſpecially, if, through the hu- 
midity of the winter, the ground ſhould be ſo beaten 
down (which often happens) that the blade appears at a 
ſtand in its growth. In ſuch caſe, the harrow is the beſt, 
and indeed the only refource, and according as the ground 
is baked to a greater or leſs degree, the harrowings may 
be proportionably adapted : a bout or went in a place may 
generally be uſed with ſafety. Harrowing wheat contri- 
butes likewiſe, in no mean degree, towards counteracting 
the deſtructive influence of the worm. 

To roll the growing crops of wheat is abſolutely ne, 
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ceſſary on moſt lands, but particularly on light thin ſoils, 
as there are none of this fort whereon the crops will not 
derive a very beneficial influence from this operation, 
After a mild winter, the latter ſown corn generally 
fares better than that which was ſown at a more early pe- 
riod ; for that wheat which was got into the ground before 
Michaelmas, is (in ſuch circumſtances) apt to become 
winter proud ; that is, it makes that ſhoot in the winter 
which ſhould not have been formed till the ſpring, and 
hence the blade often changes its colour in the month of 


_ 
eeding wheat in the ſpring is of great uſe on ſtrong 
and fertile land, which would otherwiſe throw out a bur- 
then of ſtraw too heavy for the ground to ſupport ; and 
on ſuch land the blade may be fed off at two or three ſuc- 
ceſſive periods, but care ſhould be taken that this mode of 
huſbandry be finiſhed before the corn begins to ſpindle, 
which at that time would be much injured by this prac- 
tice. | 

On poor land, this mothod of feeding wheat ſhould be 
cautiouſly attempted : for where the ground is by nature 
ſteril, great miſchief has frequently occurred from feeding 
wheat in the ſpring, as by theſe means nature 1s retarded 
in her operation, and the blades which come in ſucceſſion 
after thoſe that had been bitten off, are generally weak and 
ſpindling, there not being ſufficient vigour in the ſoil to 
force the ſhoot on with effect; yet there are ſome years 
when this practice may be purſued to advantage on the 
moit harren ſoils. -For example, when the winter, as in 
the year 1781, and in 1790 and 1791, proves uncommonly 
mild and open, and the month of March warm and grow- 
ing, ſo that the blade has ſhot to a greater height, and the 
root is more fixmly ſettled in the ground than is uſual at 
that time on ſuch light ſoils, and the field is in tolerable 
heart; there need then be no apprehenſion of danger 
from feeding off the wheat with ſheep, but on the con- 
trary ſuch method will be likely to contribute highly to- 
wards the future welfare of the crop, by fixing the ſoil 
cloſe to the fibrous roots of the grain, and thereby check- 
ing the miſchievous ravages of the worm : the weeds alfo, 
which never fail to ſpring up in great abundance after a 
mild and open winter, will be prevented from — 
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ſuch rapid advances among that wheat, which has been 
fed down by ſheep, as on thoſe grounds where the blade 
has been ſuffered to continue in a luxuriant growth, 

In the pariſhes of Erith, Plumpſtead, &c. is a conſi- 
derable track of marſh land, which has been many years 
broken-up, and ſtill continues to bear large crops of grain. 
The foil being of a nature very ſtiff and adheſive, requires 
a great ſtrength of cattle, and the ploughs and tackle muſt 
be likewiſe of the weightieſt conſtruction. The manage- 
ment of wheat on this ground, being in ſome reſpects 
different from any I ever remember to have heard of, I 
have thought proper to note it in this place. The practice 
I allude to is that of feeding the green wheat, which, 
with them, is an invariable rule, and that not with ſheep 
only and 1n the early part of the ſpring, as 1s the general 
cuſtom in other places, but with a promiſcuous race of 
horſes, cows, ſheep and cattle of every kind, and theſe 
are maintained in the field till the laſt week in Old May (a 
time when this grain has generally thot into ear in moſt 
other places), and on any other foil but this I am well 
convinced, that the crop would be entirely ruined by ſuch 
management : whereas in theſe marſhes the ſtraw, but 
for this late feeding, would become ſo luxuriant, that 
little corn could be expected, but with proper feeding, as 
before mentioned, it is no uncommon circumſtance to 
grow five and even fix quarters per acre, 

In Eaſt Kent, the farmers on the light foils purſue a 
mode of huſbandry in the ceconomy of their wheat ſeaſon, 
which, in my opinion, is wee] worthy of imitation by 
every renter of ſuch thin lands: this is, to be early in 
ploughing up their pea grattens, which are to be properly 
cleanſed by the harrows, ſo as to eradicate all the haulen, 
weeds, &c. and then to ſtrike the furrows acroſs, at the 
ratio of eight to the rod. In this condition the held is to 
lie till the ſeaſon for ſowing, a fortnight or three weeks 
after Michaelmas, when half the allowance of ſeed is to 
be ſown on theſe ſtale furrows, which are then to be ſplit, 
and the remainder of rhe feed to be fown and harrowed in. 
This mode cannot be purſued on Jays, nor fo conveni- 
ently on bean grattens, though there are ſome farmers 
who practiſe it on the hi mentioned ſeaſons : but on pea 
grattens and fallows, the ra trouble and expence 
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3s doubtleſs amply recompenſed by a larger return at har- 
veſt; for the grain by this method being buried at a far 
greater depth than when barely harrowed in, (half the 
quantity being ſown under furrow) will be more likely to 
eſcape the miſchief of the wire worm and other acct- 
dents,” which eternally purſue a crop of wheat that lies 
too near the ſurface on ſuch thin ſoils ; and when the bu- 
fineſs is completed in a judicious and workmanlike man- 
ner, the corn comes up with evenneſs and regularity : 
but ſome ingenuity is required in ſplitting the furrows ; 
and unleſs this part of the buſineſs be properly conducted, 
the whole will make a very unſightly appearance when 
the corn ſhall have vegetated, and the ſurface of the 
ground is covered. 

In wet ſummers, there ſometimes happens a defect in 


wheat, which deſerves to be taken notice of: ſoon after 


blooming time, when the grain is about half formed, the 


chaff and corn appear to the eye to be tinged with a red- 


diſh powder, but this when examined through a micro- 
tcope, is plainly diſcovered to be a cluſter of infects. 
About July 14th, as I obſerved in a field of my own in 
the year 1769, many of the wheat ears were exceedingly 
fmutty z and on a clofer examination, I found, that moſt 
of theſe ſmutty ears were tinged in the manner above 
mentioned. | therefore think it not improbable but the 
fmut might have originated from theſe inſects, which 
had formed their nidus in the ear, by which as well 
the juices imbibed from the atmoſphere without, as thofe 
abſorbed from the ſoil by the roots, and conveyed through 
the veſſels of the tem, were rendered putrid ; and the ma- 
lady might be yet farther increaſed by a very unkindly 
time, for there had been a ſucceſſion of dry blatting 
weather, attended with honey dews, for feveral preceding 
weeks. 

Though I know it to be the opinion of many people 
that ſmut proceeds from a defect in the feed, yet I muſt 
declare my diſſent to this general propoſition, both for the 
reaſon above mentioned, and on the following obſerva- 
tions, which J have frequently made on fields of ſmutty 
corn; namely, that many of the ears will have been made 
up partly of perfect grains, and partly of ſmut balls; 
whence t think it is evident, that the cauſe of the ſmut did 
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not originate from any defect in the maternal feed, but 
that this diſeaſe proceeds rather from ſome injury imbibed 
from the juices of the earth, or elſe from a malignant 
quality in the air. At the ſame time it muſt be conteſſed, 
that ſuch wheat which has been ſown without any previous 
preparation of brine or lime, does more frequently pro- 
duce a ſmutty crop, than that which hath enjoyed this ad- 
vantage. 'I his hath been found by experience, but the 
true reaſon why the brine or lime ſhould preſerve the crop 
from blaſts in its future growth, or how it acts on the ten- 
der fibrous roots, fo as to diſpoſe them to imbibe the ſalu- 
tary, and reject the noxious juices of the ſoil, I could never 
= learn; and J believe it remains a myſtery not leſs un- 
athomable by the philoſopher, than by the huſbandman. * 

Wheat which has carried a green and flouriſhing coun- 
tenance throughout the winter, often loſes its verdure in 
the ſpring, and aſſumes a yellow ſickly aſpet. In the 
ſpring of the year 1780, the forward ſown wheat was fo 
much affected by the cold weather in the months of April 
and May, (it having been one of the moſt backward 
ſprings 3 remember) as to become exceedingly yel- 
low, and was interſperſed throughout with innumerable 
patches of different tints, which patches, wherever they 
appear, are always accounted a certain and infallible prog- 
noſtic of a bad crop of wheat; it having been remarked, 
that the fields where theſe patches abound do ſeldom, if 
ever, recover: though it is otherwiſe in fields which have 
not theſe patches in them, fince with kindly weather in 
June, the corn on theſe latter fields does often ſurmount the 
miſchief occaſioned to the blade by the vernal cold, ac- 
cording to the old provetb current among the farmers, 
and expreſſed in their homely lines: «© I came to my wheat 
« in May, and went ſorrowful away; I came to my 
" wheat in June, and went away whiſtling a merry 
tune.” | 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, that a ſmutty erop is rather 
to be attributed to the injury which it may imbibe from a noxious 
diſpoſition of the air during the progreſs of its vegetation, than to 
any original defect in the ſeed ; yet thus far muſt be acknowledged, 
that where the maternal ſtock was ſmutty, the diſaſter will generally 
attend the crop at the enſuing harveſt, as 1 have found by frequent 
experiments which will be related hereafter. 
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After a dripping ſummer, bread corn is generally dear, 
as there is no weather ſo inimical to the wheat on the 
ground as wet, eſpecially on the deep rich lands, where 
the Jargeſt crops are raiſed; and even on poor chalky 


foils, it is matter of doubt with me, whether a wet ſum- 


mer be not rather injurious than beneficial to the wheaten 
crop, though ſuch moiit weather may haply increaſe the 
growth of ſtraw. But although this reaſoning generally 
holds good, yet I have ſometimes known the crops of 
wheat turn out very prolific after a wet ſummer. The 
year 1777 was one of the wetteſt that could have been 
remembered, and the ſpring had been uncommonly wet 
and chilly, ſo that the farmers, from the great abundance 
of ſtraw, and from an obfervation of the unkindly ſtate 
of the air throughout the ſummer, expected that their 
wheaten crops would turn out to bad account, and that 
conſequently this grain would fetch an advanced price in 
the enſuing winter; but the event falſified their prediction, 
and the public were ſerved with bread at a reaſonable rate 
throughout the winter, the price of wheat never exceeding 
428. or 438. per quarter. This unexpected fertility was 
occaſioned, as I conceive, by a kindly and favourable ſea- 
fon at the blooming time, for in this year the wheat was 
very backward in coming out of the hoſe, and during the 
time it remained in bloſſom, the weather was molt fayour- 
able for that purpoſe, being in truth the only part of the 
tummer unaccompanied with rain or wind. From theſe 
obſervations may be drawn the following corollary : That 
when the wheat hath a good blooming time, though the 
reſt of the ſummer, both antecedent and ſucceeding this 
period, may have been unkindly; yet ſo much depends 
on the kindly ftate of the air at the blofloming ſeaſon, that 
little danger need be apprehended to the crop from the 
weather in any other part of the ſummer. On the other 
hand, though the ſummer months may in general have 
been ſuch as to promiſe a good crop of wheat ; yet ſhould 
a wet and unkindly ſeaſon intervene while the corn is in 
bloom, the produce will not be analogous to the genera} 
ſtate of the weather during the greater part of the ſum- 
mer months, but to that particular prevalence of it at the 
time when the wheat was in bloom, a time wherein ſeems 
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to depend the future welfare both of this and every other 
vegetable. 

A ſeries of eaſterly winds at the blooming ſeaſon is 
often highly prejudicial to the wheaten crop: in the yeag 
1771, the weather having been ſuch as above deſcribed, 
there appeared a very capital defect in the wheat after the 
blooming ſeaſon was paſt : on opening the cheſts of the 
ear, were perceived ſeveral ſmall] maggots, reſembling in 
ſize and colour the male bloſſoms of the wheat, and for 
which I at firſt view miſtook them. "Theſe maggots lay 
in a cluſter within the ckeſt, and adhered cloſely to the 
nib of the ſeed: within tome of the cheſts the corn had 
Attained nearly to half its growth with theſe maggots 
preying upon its ſurface, On a cloſer inſpection into the 
nature of this malady the ſucceeding year, I could clearly 
diſcern the maggots adhering to the female bloſſoms, and 
in whatever cheſts theſe maggots were found, the male 
bloſſloms, which in a kindly {tate of the air are ſuſpended 
without the cheſts, and are connected to the female bloſ- 
ſoms by very ſlender filaments, and by this qzconomy ap- 
parently convey the fructifying quality to the female bloſ- 
ſoms, were in cloſe contact with the latter within the 
cheſts, amongſt which the maggots effect their lodgment, 
and, as I obſerved before, do bear on a ſuperficial view 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the male bloſſom, but on a cloſer 
inſpection are found preying on the female bloſſom, and 
covered by the male; from whence it ſeems reaſonable to 
conclude, that theſe maggots are the produce of a ſmal] 
fly, which ſettling on the male bloſſom whillt it is per- 
forming its office, may there depoſit its eggs, which being 
inſtantly conveyed to the nib of the ſeed, are ſucceeded 
by a progeny which are the maggots in queſtion, Theſe 


eggs may poſſibly retard the male bloſſoms from complet- 
ing their office, and prevent their flying off, which they 
ought to do, when the female bloſſoms become impreg- 
nated, and this may be the reaſon why the maggots arg 
always found adhering to the male bloſſoms. 

Of the male bloſſom of wheat it is to be remarked, 
that if by wind or other accident it becomes diſunited from 
the ear, a ſucceſſion of bloom ſtill continues to ſupply its 
place, and this a ſecond or third time, which diſplays the 

Wiſdom and goodneſs of Os in thus ſecuring to 
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us this neceſſary part of our aliment from the variety of 
accidents, to which it 1s liable in this critical period of 
i its vegetation : and for this reaſon ſtormy weather at the 
blooming ſeaſon is not of ſuch very fatal conſequence to 
the growing crops of wheat, as many people imagine, 
But in a wet or clouded atmoſphere, the danger is much 
greater; for by this denſity of the air, the cheſts are fo in- 
timately cloſed, as to prevent the male bloſſoms from eſ- 
1 caping out of the hoſe, and hence enſues a corruption 
© #5, We within the ear, which occaſions, as hath been before re- 
14 \ marked, the evil mentioned in the preceding ſection. 
4 A mild and open winter is by no means kindly for the 
1 rowing crops of wheat, not only from the blade havin 
432% y ſuch weather been encouraged to puſh forward wit 
too much celerity, and thus becoming winter proud as 
| before remarked ; but for another reaſon, namely, that the 
weeds will be apt to ſpring up in great abundance, and 
meeting with no reſiſtance in their growth, ſpread over 
the ſurface, and become a formidable enemy; and ſhould 
a dripping ſummer ſucceed, the miſchief accruing from a 
weedy crop, will be {till increaſed to a very high degree, 
Though a bean or pea gratten, when the ground is in 
good heart, and the intervals between the rows have been 
kept clear from weeds during the growth of theſe pulſe, 
F | | is either of them a very proper ſeaſon for wheat; yet ſome 
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caution ſeems neceſſary to be. uſed by thoſe who purſue 
this method on a chalky ſoil, where through an over ſoli- 
| citude of breaking and dividing the ſurface after the bean 
2M! or pea crop is carried off, the farmer often ſuffers in the 
1 ſucceeding growth of wheat. For though on loams or 
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"FEM Clays, it is a good practice to ſpuddle plough the bean and 
„ pea grattens, and then to harrow the field down previous 
1 to ploughing the ſeed furrows; yet on light lands, this 
Wh | ſpuddle ploughing is not required, and no other prepara- 
„ tion is neceſſary, than, by aid of the roll and harrow, to 
1 | cleanſe the ground of weeds and other annoyances, which 


FR may effectually be brought about by the uſe of theſe in- 
1 ſtruments, and the ground will then lie much cloſer dur- 
| | ing the winter, than if it had undergone the operation of 
43% ſpuddling; and this cloſeneſs of texture in his wheat lands 
being a matter of the laſt importance to the renter of 
thin ſoils, he may hence collect the neceſſity of keeping 
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the ground clean, that ſuch land which is deſigned for 
wheat in the ſucceeding year, whether pea, bean, oat or 
barley grattens, may not ſtand in need of too much ſtirring 
at ſeed time, which would reduce it to that fineneſs of 
tilth, as to be prejudicial to the welfare of the future crop; 
and this al ſo points out the bad ceconomy of making wheat- 
en fallows on thin ſoils, though a very judicious meaſure 
on clays and other ſtubborn grounds. 


In the year 1780, there were many hundred acres of 


Jand in this county that were not ſown with wheat till the 
beginning of March; for as the early part of the winter, 
from November till Chriſtmas, proved uncommonly wet, 
and from thence till the latter end of February cold and 
froſty ; thoſe farmers who had laid up their ground early 
in the autumn with an intention of ſowing it in Novem- 
ber, were at that time prevented by the weather, and 
compelled to wait till the latter end of February or begin- 
ning of March, before they could get on their land, though 
their wheat had been brined and limed in readineſs for the 
ſced cup ſome conſiderable time before; and many there 
were, who having ſown ſuch part of their ground as was 
in readineſs, were under the neceſſity of contenting them- 
ſelves with a third part of their uſual ſeaſon, and to let the 
_ remainder of their wheaten fallows remain to be ſown 
with Lent corn, The only perſons who in this year 
were able to ſow their wheat in due time were thoſe, 
who (having ploughed up their lays before harveſt, and 


immediately proceeded on their pea and bean grattens,) 


had laid up their lands in readineſs for ſowing at the be- 
ginning of November, and then immediately proceeded 
to this work. By this provident management, they not 
only completed their wheat ſeaſon in due time, but the 
crop at harveſt made a much more promiſing appearance, 
and yielded afterwards better under the flail, than that 
which was ſown in the ſpring, which in genetal turned 
out very defective; for though on good ground this latter 
ſown wheat may ſometimes yield a fair crop, it is a practice 
which ought not by any means to be depeaded on; and on 
thin ſoils, even if in good heart, is extremely hazardous. 
The ſtrongeſt argument againſt this practice of ſowing 
wheat in the ſpring, is the backwardneſs of its ripening, 
wheredy it is not unfrequently ftrigken with a blight, 
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when ſuch corn that is ſown at a more early period eſcapes 
unhurt; and as it ſometimes happens, that we have much 
blighting weather at the beginning of Auguſt, it ſhould 


ſeem a confideration of no mean import to the farmer, to 


put a finiſhing hand to his wheat ſeaſon towards the 
middle of November, or at the fartheſt not to protract it 
beyond the latter end of that month, that the crop may 
have the fairer chance of eſcaping this malady, as well as 
a variety of others, incident to a ſevere winter and back- 
ward ſpring. 

The only time when it can be adviſeable to ſow wheat 
in the ſpring, is when this grain is intended to ſucceed a 
crop of turnips ; a meaſure which is very frequently prac- 
tiſed, eſpecially in Hertfordſhire, where the farmers often 
grow large crops of wheat on their grayc]ly lands after 
turnips: and it muſt be acknowledged that ſuch ſoils 
having been copiouſly manured on the fallow, and ſtill 
farther improved by the depaſturing of the ſheep, will be 
an excellent temperament for ſowing with this grain ; for 
in this well cultivated bed, every clevell will ſprout, and 
the land being naturally warm, puthes forward the crop 
with the greateſt, celerity, fo as to bring on the harveſt 
towards the beginning of Auguſt, by which means it 
eſcapes the ,contingeacy of the blaſt, which, as before 
mentioned, often ſeizes on thoſe crops that- were late 
ſown on loams, and on ſeaſons not duly prepared for ſuch 
latter ſowings. | 

If turnip wheat be not ſown before Chriſtmas, the bet- 
ter way is to deter this buſineſs till towards Candiemas ; 
for in the gloomy period between theſe two feſtivals, the 
powers of vegetation are in a manner locked up, and 
much of the ſeed would in all probability fall a prey to 
vermin, and not a ſmall portion would perjſh in the 
ground. Whereas when the month of January is paſled, 
the days lengthen apace, and ſeeds ſown at that time 


quickly take root, and the blade is not leſs able to with- 


ſtand the various mutations of the weather, than that 
which was ſown in the autumn. 

The harveſt of the year 1779 having proved very pro- 
lific, and the war preventing an export; wheat ſunk in 
price when the new corn came to market, and was fold 
more reaſonably throughout the year, than had been known 

| | | tor 
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for many years back. From September till the middle of 
March, the fineſt ſample of wheat at Bear Key was ſold 
at 11. 128. per quarter, and a great deal ſo low as 11. 6s. ; 
and from thence till July, the prices ran from II. 18s. to 
21. and after harveſt continued to rife periodically, fo 
that at the latter end of October, the beſt wheat fold in 
Mark-lane at 21, 12s. ; and the aſſize of bread, Which in 
the ſummer had been ſettled at 53d. for the quartern loaf, 
was now raiſed to 75d. ; and the crop having turned out 
miſerably deficient, the markets continued on the advance, 
and wheat was fold at very dear prices throughout the 
ear. | 

That this advance upon wheat was occaſioned by a de- 
ficiency in the crop, muſt be acknowledged by every per- 
ſon who turns his thoughts this way; ſince the war at 
that time excluded all poſſibility of an export, and as to a 
combination among the farmers or millers, the very idea 
carries an abſurdity on the face of it, and mult be rejected by 
every man of the leaſt penetration. Seeing therefore that 
the deficiency in the crops of bread coru may generally be 
accounted for from natural cauſes, it may not be amits to 
examine what theſe cauſes were in the prefent inſtance, 
fince it may aſſiſt us in forming a judgment on the future 
crop in other years where the like diſaſters may haply 
prevail. To this end it will be neceffary to take a re- 
troſpective view of the ſtate of the weather during the 
preceding year. The months of October and November 
turned out exceedingly wet, which prevented the .uſual 
quantity of ground from being ſown with wheat in a pro- 
per ſeaſon, ſo that many hundred acres of land were not 
town till the ſpring, as hath been already noticed, and 
this in general turned out very indifferently. December, 
January and February were cold and froſty, without any 
ſnow to protect the blade from the ſharp cutting winds. 
In March, April and May, there was much cold weather, 
which, with the preceding fioſts, rendered the ground 
extremely hollow and porous, and thereby expoſed the 
wheat to the ravages of the worm on the light lands, 
where even that corn which was ſown in proper time 
looked unhealthy ; but the blade, from the ſpring. ſowing, 
had a ſtill weaker and more ſickly aſpect. June was very 
cold, at the beginning of which month, the wheat was in 
; bloom, 
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bloom, and the wind blowing from the northerly points, 


might very poſſibly be prejudicial to it in that ſtate, But 
the greateſt diſaſter of all, in my opinion, happened in the 
months of July and Auguſt, at which time the weather 
proving very hot and dry, and being withal attended with 
a ſeries of blaſts, the corn was obſtructed in its growth, 
and prevented from filling in the ear, the upper cheſts of 
which were found on examination to be very defective; 
and the blaſting days and exceſſive hot weather at the edge 
of harveſt completed the misfortune. 

To this blighting weather on the eve of harveſt, when 
the wheat has nearly attained to its full growth, and to 
an intenſe hot ſun at that time, whereby the corn is puſhed 
forward towards perfection with too rapid a progreſs, may 
be imputed the deficiency which frequently happens to a 
crop of wheat, which in the former part of the ſummer 
had looked well, and given preſages of a fertile harveſt ; 
and has more than once within my memory been the 
occaſion of a riſe in the markets, which have continued 
at an exorbitant price throughout the year, 

But when a blaſt happens earlier in the ſummer, and 
the weather afterwards proves kindly till harveſt, ſuch 
blaſts are not likely to be attended with conſequences of 
that fatal tendency with the foregoing: of this I have 
known many inſtances, and particularly in the year 1779, 
when there happened a blaſt on the wheat ſoon after the 
blooming ſeaſon, but being followed with kindly weather, 
no injury accrued from it to the growing crops, which 
were in that year very prolific. 5 

In the ſummer 1781, a blaſt attacked the wheat, which 
was attended with worſe conſequences to this country than 
thoſe of the foregoing year, (for at that time the wheat 
was leſs hurt by the blight in this neighbourhood than in 

any other parts,) but in the preſent harveſt, the wheat 
was ſo miſerably blighted, as to turn out in general a ſorry 
crop, and many fields were ſo ſuperlatively bad, as to be 
thought not worth the expence of reaping, the cheſts 
being wholly deſtitute of grain; neither was this the only 
loſs, for the ſtraw in thoſe fields where the blaſt had pre- 
vailed to the degree before mentioned, was rendered uſe- 
leis to any other purpoſe fave that of making dung, r 
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ſeveral fields were mown, and the ſtraw brought into the 
yard with that intent. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the wheat carried a green and 
healthy countenance throughout the winter and fpring 
months, and had a kindly time for- blooming, ſo that till 
the latter end of June there never was a fairer proſpect 
than in this year; and it was at that time generally ima- 
gined, that the markets would fink in price as ſoon as 
the harveſt ſhould be got in. To trace back this blaſt 
to its primary cauſe, it will be neceſſary to take a ſurvey 
of the weather from the month of June, the former part 
whereof was hot and ſunny, with ſome ſhowers from the 
ſouth weſt, but on the 19th, (ſome few days before the 
new moon) the wind ſhifted to the north-eaſt, and ſo con- 
tinued with blaſting mornings to the end of that month. 
The injury occafioned by this blaſt was quickly percep- 
tible on the ribband of the wheat, but people were not 
apprehenſive that the ear had taken any damage till to- 
wards July 15, when the ſtraw in moſt fields appeared 
to be miſerably blighted, and the berry was ſhrivelled up 
to ſuch a degree, that it was evident, though not attained 
to half its growth, it would make no farther progreſs in 
ſwelling. In July were ſeveral hard gales and a great 

many blaſting days, ſo that thote fields which had hitherto 
reliſted the unfavourable ſtate of the atmoſphere in June, 
molt of them fell a ſacrifice to the blaſting weather in July, 
and the harveſt advanced with great rapidity, the corn 
ripening at half its growth in the ear, ſo that by the 15th 
many people had began to reap, and by the 27th the har- 
veſt became general. 

It is to be noted, that the hilly country ſuffered leſs 
from this blaſt than thoſe parts which lay on a level. 
The iſle of Sheepey eicaped entirely, as did the land in 
the neighbourhood of Faverſham. Notwithſtanding the 
growth of wheat was fo very ſhort in this country, the 
crop was by no means a bad one in this year, taking the 
kingdom throughout, as was evident from the prices during 
the winter, the quartern loaf being fold for 7d. till to- 
wards June. | | 

There is this difference between land by nature fertile, 
and that which has, from a ſtate of poverty, been brought 
to bear large burthens of ſtraw; for whereas the ſtraw 
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growing on the firſt mentioned ſoil, is intrinſically firm 
and compact, and therefore not often lodged fo early as to 

endanger the crop, and the ears are uſually well ſet and 
of a conſiderable length, ſo that on this land (a rich loam) 
it is no uncommon circumſtance to grow five quarters of 
wheat per acre without the application of manure, or in- 
tervention of a fallow : a chalky or gravelly foil on the 
contrary, chough from good management and by a liberal 
application of manure, it may be brought to produce a 
large propot tion of ſtraw, ſo as to exhibit an appearance 
of a crop of wheat equal to that on the rich land; and 
though this luxuriancy in the growth of the ſtraw. may 
continue throughout the ſummer, and the land having 
been treated in a huſbandlike manner, may be free from 
the incumbrance of poppy and other weeds (the uſual pro- 
duce of a wet ſummer on theſe ſoils); yet will the corn 
be generally lodged ſo lang before harveſt, that the crop 
will by no means be adcquate to the flattering appearance 
which it made throughout the winter; nor, although it 
Mould not be lodged, and the burthen of ftraw be very 
large, perhaps nearly equal to that on the loamy ſoil, yet 
will the produce be proportionable to the intrinſic nature 
of the land, and not nearly equal to that on the rich ſoil; 
for the dung and tillage which cauſed the ſtraw to be ſo 
very luxuriant, will fail of producing a length of ear and 
an increaſe in the berry ; fo that if the ſtraw ſhould yield 
2bundantly well, three quarters or three quarters and a 
half on this land may be accounted a gaod crop ; a plain 
indication, that although poor land in the hands of a judi- 
cious and intelligent huſbandman, may be made to pro- 
duce double the quantity of grain it would have brought 
if badly managed; yet it can never be rendered equal to 
the natural fertility of a rich ſoil, 

In ſowing wheat on a barley gratten, it is a cuſtom 
with many people to give the field two ploughings. 
Thus, towards the end of October, they plough the field 
very ſhallow, laying it in narrow ridges .or baulks, and 
immediately afterwards harrow it down in order to get 
out the ſtubble, &c. ; which having been burnt, the field 
is left for a ſecond ploughing, after which the corn 1s 
fown. This method on light foils is, in my opinion, not 


an eligible one; for on theſe ſoils, the ſowing wheat on 
a bar. 
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2 barley gratten is always attended with infinite hazard, 
as thoſe ſeaſons are'apt to work much finer than one ge- 
nerally wiſhes land to do tor this grain. Fo avoid this, 
it ſeems more adviſeable, when it is intended to ſow wheat 
on a barley gratten, to give the ground only one plough- 
ing. It it ſhould be objected to the method here pro- 
poſed, that the barley will in all probability come up fo 
thick among the wheat as to cauſe a contamination in the 
ſample of the crop at harveſt, whereas by the ſhallow 
ploughing above mentioned, and the ſubſequent harraw- 
ings, the barley would have been encouraged to ſpit or 
chit, by which means there would be the greater likeli 
hood of dettroying it: to this I anſwer, that every me- 
thod but ploughing, ſuch as harrowing, rolling, &c. thould 
be taken in order to encourage the growth of the that- 
tered barley which may have eſcaped the ſearch of the 
hogs, and the ground being afterwards ploughed towards 
the latter end of October, may lie in that ſtate till the 
laſt week in the ſucceeding month, when the ſurface will 
probably be green with the ſprouted barley, and the wheat 
may then be ſown on the ſtale furrows, in as wet a time 
as the harrows can conveniently be worked ; but after all, 
it is not a mark of good huſbandry to ſow this grain on 
a barley gratten. 

On light ſoils, the wheat is often much hurt by poppy 
in a dripping ſummer. This weed begins to ſhew itſelf 
in the month of May, and advances very rapidly in ics 
growth, not only topping the corn, but ſpreading to a 
wide extent over the ſurface of the ground; to that where 
the, wheat had before given preſages of a good crop, it 
becomes quickly overpowered by it, and the ſheaves at 
harveſt are found exceedingly light and the ears very de- 
fective. 

To obviate this miſchief, it is a common practice on 
theſe ſoils, but particularly on chalks, which are more 
apt than any others to be infeſted with this weed, to 
turn into the held during the month of May large > MHA 
of hogs; theſe animals are to fond of this weed, That they 
will devour it with great avidity, and ſeldom fail to 
cleanſe the fields where this practice 1s purſued. 

Churlock, cadlock or kilk, (for theie are names appro- 
priated to the ſame plant 1 in different counties) 15 another 

weed 
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weed peculiar to light foils. It is of two kinds: the one 
blowing with a white, and the other with a yellow 
flower ; but the growth of this weed may be eaſily Aae 
by ſowing the corn in a moiſt bed, and not at too early a 
ſeaſon, though it is a matter of no ſmall difficulty totally 
to eradicate the churlock; for ſo numerous are the ſeeds 
produced from this weed, that when they have once taken 
poſſeſſion of a field, ſome of them will eſcape the cleaneſt 
and moſt properly conducted ſummer fallow ; and ſo laſt- 
ing is the vegetative quality inherent in theſe ſeeds, that 
they will grow to a very lengthened period : probably 
they preſerve this faculty through as long a rotation of 
years as muſtard ſeed, to which the churlock bears ſome 
reſemblance, and which has been known to ſpring up in 
great abundance on the mud thrown out at the cleanſing 
of dykes, having lain ſecurely under the covering of the 
water for a century or upwards: hence it follows, that 
no ſmall labour is requiſite in eradicating this, weed. In 
truth this is only to be brought about by frequent fallows, 
which will deſtroy all the weeds that may ſpit, whether 
of this or any other kind; and this practice, with a careful 
endeavour to pull up every ſtalk that may inſinuate itſelf 
among the growing crops, before the feed pods are formed, 
will in time put an end to its growth, 

Cockle is a very deſtructive weed, and of moſt pro- 
lific increafe, ſhooting forth ſeveral ſtalks from one root, 
and each of theſe ſtalks bearing abundance of pods which 
are liberally ſupplied with ſeed. It blows in June with a 
pink coloured bloſſom, and at that time may be extirpat- 
ed without much difficulty, by pulling up the ſtalks, as 
theſe will draw up by the roots with great facflity, ſo that 
it muſt be the farmer's: own fault if he ſuffers his crops to 
be long encumbered with this Iva weed. 

Ear cockle differs materially from the former, being 
one third ſmaller in ſize; and (what is peculiar to this 
ſeed) grows within the wheat ear. Sometimes the whole 
ear will yield no other produce than this cockle ; at others, 
part of the ear will contain well formed wheat clevells, 
and the other part ear cockle. This very extraordinary 
vegetable production ſeems to be occaſioned ” a too fre- 
quent ſowing of the ſeed from the ſame ground, by which 
the vegetative power is exhauſted, and the wheat at length 
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degenerates to a ſeed totally differing in every reſpect 
from what a. i have been expected. Farmers are uni- 


verſally agreed in their opinion as to the importance of 


change of ſeed in the cultivation of every kind of grain, 
but nothing more evidently demonſtrates the neceſſity of 
adhering to this rule, than the matter now under conſide- 
ration. That this ear cockle is generally cauſed by crop- 
ping the ground invariably with ſeed, the product of land 
of the ſame foil, and from ſowing the ſame kind of grain 
ſeveral years on the ſame held, F am pretty clearly con- 
vinced of, by ſome experiments which I made in the year 
1782, when I ſowed a imall ſpot of ground with wheat, 
which had been ſeriatim the product of that ſame ſpot for 
three or four years preceding, and at length produced ears 
which were almoſt void of wheat, the greateſt part of the 
cheſts being occupied by this offenſive ſeed, 0 

Drake, or (as it is termed in ſome places) droke, is a 
weed often growing among wheat, and its ſtalk bears ſome 
little reſemblance to corn ſtalks. 

Puck needles are likewiſe frequently to be met with in 
fields ſown with this grain, and are very prejudicial to 
the crop. 

The two kinds of weed mentioned in the preceding 
ſections, than which I know of none more prejudicial to 
the ſale of wheat, nor which ſo eafily eſtabliſh a footing 
in the ground, ſo as in a few years to become a very for- 
midable enemy, may at firſt, like cockle, eafily be kept 
under by hand-pulling ; but the ſureſt method to guard 
againſt theſe deſtructive weeds, is by procuring a clean 
ſample of wheat at ſeed time, and by ſowing on a clean 
furrow. 

Garlic is apt to ſpring up on ſtiff lands, but is more 
commonly met with on paſtures, than in arable ground. 

Thiſtles are common on molt ſoils, and may be deſtroy- 

—_— proper ploughings, and by weeding. 
| Its foot is indigenous to wet ſoils, and may be kept 
under by proper drains. 

Barebind is very common on thin lands, and where it 
grows in Jarge abundance may be of great injury to the 
crop, but this will never happen if the land be conducted 
in a huſbandlike manner. 


In 
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In October 1779, I made the following experiments on 
the cultivation of wheat, which I ſowed in the order un- 
der-mentioned. 

No. 1 and 2, twelve corns of good wheat of the har- 
veſt 1779, ſteeped in a ſtrong brine for fifteen hours. 

3. Twelve corns of ſmutty wheat of the harveſt 1779, 
ſteeped as above. | 

4. Twelve corns of good wheat of the harveſt 1773, 
ſteeped as above. 2 | 

5. Twelve corns of good wheat of the harveſt 1771, 
ſteeped as above. ; . | 

6. Twelve corns of good wheat of the harveſt 1773, 
fown without any preparation. | 

7. Twelve corns of good wheat of the harveſt 1774, 
ſown without any preparation. | : 

8. Twelve corns of good wheat of the harveſt 1779, 
fown without any preparation. | 

9. Twelve corns from a ſmutty field, and fully im- 
pregnated with the duſt of the ſmut balls of the harveſt 
1779, ſown without anp-preparation. 

Io. Twelve corns from a ſmutty field, but not im- 
preghated with ſmut, of the harveſt 1779, ſown without 
any preparation, wo 

Of theſe, No. 4, 5, 6 and 7, though the clevells ap- 
peared very fair to the eye, never ſprouted, having by age 
loſt their vegetative powers. | 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, 8, 9 and 10, looked green and 
flouriſhing throughout the winter, and on the.1ſt of April 
FT cut down the blade. On the 12th May, freſh tillows 
were thrown out, which looked of a healthy green, par- 
ticularly No. 2, 8 and 10, which were remarkably luxu- 
riant. On the 25th June, No. 3 was preparing to ſhoot 
into ear, the others had ſhot forth ſeveral ears. On 3oth 
June, moſt of the cars were in bloom, and ſeveral ſmutty 
ears were firſt perceived on Numbers 3 and 9. July 11, 
the corn had arrived to one third of. its natural growth 
in the forwardeſt ears, and on Numbers 3 and q, the ſmut 
was very perceptible on the firſt formation of the grain, 
and on thoſe grains which were ſmutty, the male bloſſoms 
were found univerſally ſuſpended on the ſinut bags. 
Auguſt 1ſt, the whole crop was harveſted, 

| As 
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As the birds had began to make great havoc on the 


grain, I was under the neceſſity of reaping it long before 


it was ripe, and thus was prevented from being ſo particu- 
lar*in my obſervations as I could have wiſhed. The fol- 
lowing facts ſeem however to have been eſtabliſhed by this 
experiment. Firſt ; that wheat of fix years old and up- 
wards, though there be no viſible diſtinction in goodneſs 
between that and new wheat, will not vegetate. 
Secondly ; that the grains from a maternal ſmutty ſtock 
produced univerſally a ſucceflion of ears tinged in a greater 
or leſs degree with theſe noxious particles, and that nei- 
ther the ſteeping or change of ſoil made any alteration in 
this reſpect, but that as well the ſeed which had been ſteep- 
ed and limed, as that which was ſown dry, produced 
ſmutty ears, although there were many tillows arifing 
from each maternal ſtock, which bore a mixture of fair 
and ſmutty ears. That the ſtraw ariſing from the diſtem 
red ſeed was more ſtout, and the balls more prominent 
and fuller ſet in the ear, than the ſtraw or grain produced 
from the healthy ſeed. Hence one may fairly conclude, 
that this malady is not always occaſioned by a blight, as 
many people imagine, and therefore that neither the 
change of foil, or preparation of the ſeed by ſteeping, 
will be of any conſiderable avail towards averting the 
evil. 
Thirdly ; from theſe experiments may be inferred the 
hazard of ſowing wheat tinged with ſmut, and that the 
opinion entertained by many people, that ſuch wheat, if 
properly ſteeped, will not produce a ſmutty crop, is erro- 
neous and ill founded; but if, in ſupport of this aſſertion, 
it ſhould be urged that a good ſample of wheat has been 
raiſed in fields ſown with grain adulterated by this pollu- 
tion; to this I anſwer, that ſuch ſmutty corn was not 
ſown in the view of making an experiment, but from ne- 
ceflity, as where the farmer had not an opportunity of 
procuring his ſeed corn perfectly clear from ſoil, and there- 
fore preferred the alternative of a ſample in which there 
were a few ſmut balls, to that which was ſtained with the 
mixture of cockle, drake, or puck needles, by which not 
only the immediate growth of the current year might be 
contaminated, but his ground ſtored with a ſucceſſion of 
weeds for a ſeries of years to come; but as the ſmut in 
I the 
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the preſent inſtance was not a general taint throughout the 
whole quantity, ſo the corn raiſed from this ſtock might with 
propriety be termed a clean ſample ; becauſe in a field of 
any extent, the ſmut balls produced from the defective 
grains were not perceptible among the good wheat; 
otherwiſe I have no doubt, had the experiment been fairly 
made, though it would have been madneſs to hazard the 
ruin of the crop by ſuch experiment, that the reſult would 
have turned out as in the before mentioned trials. 

On examination of ſome ſmutty ears, which grew in a 
field not far diſtant from the ſpot of ground where I made 
theſe experiments on the 8th of July, when the wheat was 
going out of bloom, having attained to near half its 
growth in the ear, the ſame marks both of a ſtrong ſtraw 
and prominent berry or ball were viſible as on the ears 
before alluded to, which marks were ſo conſpicuous, as 
to be perceptible at the diſtance of two or three yards. 
At this period of their growth, the ſmut balls, when 
pounded, emitted leſs of that cadaverous ſcent, than when 
arrived at their full maturity; and on theſe balls, as on 
thoſe before mentioned, the male bloſſoms were found 
cloſely adhering to the ball, which (when broken) ſeemed 
to be tinged with a greyiſh powder, as if the diſaſter had 
befallen the grain ſubſequent to its primary formation : 
perhaps, if the ſmut balls at this period of their growth 
were to be viewed through a microſcope, ſome further 
knowledge might be gained with reſpect to the origin of 
this diſaſter, which has been variouſly aſcribed, by ſome 
to a defect in the ſeed, and by others to a want of pre- 
paration in the ground, to blights, &c. but the true reaſon 
ſeems as yet to be undetermined. 

In the year 1780, I ſowed ſome wheat in order to 
make a farther trial of the powers of vegetation, and 
whether ſeed raiſed from ears impregnated with ſmut 
would again produce a damaged crop, and to mark the 
comparative growth of old and new ſeed, and of a muti- 
lated blade with that which had been ſuffered to ſhoot freely 
and without any check. In order to this, I ſowed two 
ſpots of good wheat of the harveſt of 1779; two ſpots 
of wheat from a ſmutty ſtock of the ſame year; two 
ſpots of good wheat of the year 1780; and two ſpots of 
wheat from a ſmutty ſtock of the fame year, awed | 
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theſe different ſpots were placed ſticks, marked reſpec- 
tively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7 and 8, in the order above men- 
tioned, The number of cleyels ſown on each ſpot about 
a dozen, and the time of ſowing the 21ſt of Nov. and 
moſt of them appeared above ground on the 3oth of Dec. 
On the 10th of Feb. the blades of Numbers 2, 4, 6 and 
8, were cut even with the ſurface, and again on the 17th of 
March, at which time all the others were cut down. The 
ſtate of the crop when reviewed on the 4th of April ap- 
peared as follows: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7 flouriſhing; 4, 
6 and 8 weakly. On the 5th of April the whole was 
light trodden, and Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8, were cut down for 
the third time. On the 1ſt of May, Nos. 1,2, 3, 5 and 7, 
appeared very green and flouriſhing ; and Nos. 4, 6 and 
8, weakly. On the 3d of May, Nos. 1, 3 and 7, were cut 
down for the ſecond time. On the 1oth of June, the whole 
crop appeared ſtrong and vigorous, and No. 5 on the eve 
of ſhooting forth from the hoſe. On the 24th of June, 
the whole crop was in full ear, and Nos. 3, 4 and 7 in 
bloom. On the 28th of July, part of the crop was reaped, 
and the remainder on the 5th of Auguſt. No. 1 was 
much blighted, and though raiſed from clean ſeed, tinged 
with many ſmut balls. No. 2 was blighted, but leſs than 
the former, the return more abundant, and no ſmut balls. 
No. 3, all ſmut, fave two or three blighted grains. 
No. 4, a few blighted grains, the remainder all ſmut. 
No. 5, much blighted, with here and there a ſmut ball, 
though raiſed from good ſeed. No. 6, a ſmall increaſe, 
much blighted, but no ſmut. No. 7, all ſmut. No. 8, 
a few perfect clevels, the remainder all ſmut. 

On thoſe ears which proved ſmutty, the malady was 
perceptible at the primary formation of the grain, as ob- 
ſerved under the experiments of the preceding year. 

Of the good wheat, Nos. 2 and 6, the blade of which 
had been thrice taken off, produced a more ample return, 
and the berry, though much blighted, was larger than 
Nos. 1 and 5, the former of which had been twice, and 
the latter once cut down ; and it is remarkable that both 
theſe laſt ſamples, though raiſed from clean ſeed, were 
foiled with a few ſmut balls. | 

The ears produced from a ſmutty ſtock were all of 
them ſmutty, ſome of them (as Nos, 3 and 7) having 
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ſcarcely any wheat in the cheſts, and the reſt only a few 
clevels. 

The produce from the corn of the harveſt of 1779 was 
leſs blighted and more fertile in its increaſe, than that 
Faiſed from the ſeed of the harveſt of 1780. 

The cauſe of the ſmut balls among the ſamples Nos. x 
and 5, good wheat of the year 1779, whilſt Nos. 2 
and 4, raiſed from the ſame ſtock, eſcaped, might proba- 
bly ariſe from the latter having been protracted in its ve- 
getation by frequent mutilations, and was therefore more 
tardy in ſhooting forth from the hoſe than Nos. 1 and 5, 
which bloſſomed at the ſame time with the ſmutty wheat ; 
1 and from this event the male duſt of the tainted ſample 
; might poſſibly intermix with that of the good wheat dur- 
4 ing the blooming ſeaſon, and hence effectuate its approach 
1 to the female bloſſom on the nib of the ſeed, which might 
1227 14 occaſion the malady; whilſt Nos. 2 and 4 coming later 

r into bloom, when the ſmutty ears had advanced farther 


HY |: in the proceſs of vegetation, might, from this fortuitous 
$9 Bi circumſtance, eſcape, unhurt: and if this reaſoning ſhall 
i : 3M be allowed concluſive, and it ſhould come out on farther 
1 f trial, that wheat from a healthy ſtock may imbibe the diſ- 
1 5 | eaſed particles of neighbouring ears, by blowing at the 
A! fame time with ſuch damaged corn, it affords another co- 
HY gent argument for rejeCting ſuch wheat for ſeed which may 
HUE have many fmut balls mixed with the ſample ; ſince be- 
BF | fides the miſchief likely to ariſe from the immediate pro- 
1 duct of a contaminated maternal ſtock, this further ill 
FEW conſequence may enſue, of the ſmutty particles being 
wit: conveyed to the healthy bloſſoms by means of the conta- 
1 gious male duſt ariſing from the ſmutty ears. 
Why the wheat which had been thrice cut down to the 
ſurface ſhould be more prolific in its increaſe, and the 
berry more fair and plump than that which had met with 
fewer impediments in its growth, I am at a loſs to ac- 
count for; and its good or ill effects remain to be eſta- 
| bliſhed on the event of ſome future experiments. That 
its coming later into bloſſom ſhould enable it to reſiſt the 
blaſt ſeems to militate againſt the general obſervation, 
which has been ever in favour of an early ſown crop. 
Nor can I account for the difference in goodneſs between 
Nos, 1 and 2, and Nos. 5 and 6, the two former ws 
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been more productive and leſs affected by the blight, than 
Nos. 5 and 6, though theſe laſt were raiſed from new 
ſeed, and Nos. 1 and 2 from that of a year old, which is 
likewiſe againſt the general rule, 

It is an obſervation which hath been long current among 
farmers, that there may always be found wheat ears at the 
completion of Old May, which indeed generally holds 
good ; yet I have known ſome years wherein the ſeaſon 
has been ſo very backward, that the wheat hath made no 
effort to ſhoot. from the hoſe during this month, as it hap- 
pened in the cold and backward ſprings of 1771 and 1777. 

I never remember a deficiency in the growth of wheat 
after a dry ſummer : inſtances of the prolific increaſe of 
ſuch ſummers occurred in the years 1762, 1765, 1775, 
and many others. 

It ſeems of conſequence for a farmer to watch with cir- 
cumſpection the variations of the weather in every part of 
the year, ſince ſo much of his axconomy depends on this 
circumſtance ; but at. the edge of harveſt this attendance 
on the weather ſeems more eſſential than at any other part 
of the ſeaſon, as he may generally be able, from a due 
regard to this obſervation, to form ſome judgment when 
a change is likely to take place, and manage his buſineſs 
accordingly. In the year 1779, there happened much wet 
weather at the beginning of wheat harveſt, by which 
thoſe farmers who began their reaping early ſuſtained 
great damage; whereas thoſe who, from an expectation of 
a favourable change of weather at the new moon, or 
from accidental circumſtances, as a deficiency of work- 
men or other cauſes, protracted the reaping ſeaſon, en- 
joyed an advantage from this delay over thoſe who began 
a fortnight earlier, the wheat which was thus late reaped 
having been got into the barn without rain, and conſe- 
quently the ſample was far ſuperior to that which had been 
ſoaked by the ſhowery weather above mentioned. 

Wheat never blowed more proſperouſly than in the 
year 1783, nor do I ever recolle& to have known it con- 
tinue ſo long in bloſſom. The weather during the whole 
period of the blooming ſeaſon was very calm, but withal 
uncommonly hazy, and attended with ſome heavy blaſts, 
from whence the cheſts, notwithſtanding the great abund- 
ange of bloom, turned out very defective, and it was re- 
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marked that the crop was this year more than ordinarily 
affected with ſmut. | 

In harveſt time, when the weather proves cloſe and 
gloomy, the wheat i very prone to grow in the ſheaf, 
though the fall of rain may not be very conſiderable z and 
a clouded ſtill atmoſphere like this proves of infinitely 
more detriment to corn of every deſcription, than thoſe 
harveſts which are attended with much ſhowery weather 
and hard gales: for in the former inſtance, a few inconſi- 
derable ſhowers will have ſo moiſtened the corn as to pre- 
vent its getting dry within a ſhort time, and the warmth 
and cloſeneſs of the ſeaſon will have greatly promoted its 
vegetation : whereas in the latter cafe, though the ftraw 
and grain may be more effectually ſoaked, yet from the 
perpetual agitation of the air, the humidity will be diſ- 
lodged ere the wheat can have time to ſhoot ; and there- 
fore hard driying rains in harveſt are out of all doubt leſs 
prejudicial, than a calm air with a ſucceſſion of light 
ſhowers. 

The harveſt of the year 1784 was the wetteſt I ever 
remember. The firſt reaping commenced on the 6th of 


Auguſt, but did not become general till the 13th, and many 


people waited till the 16th before they began. On the 18th 
there fell much rain from N. E. to which quarter the 
wind had ſhifted from the S. W. and from violent heat 
the weather had changed to the contrary extreme ; after 
this enſued eight days of continual rain, the ſhowers fall- 
ing with the moſt precipitate violence. In the courſe of 
this period, the weather was the coldeſt that had been re- 
membered at this ſeaſon, bearing a much nearer reſem- 
blance to the winter quarter than to, the time of harveſt. 
Towards the end of the month the weather cleared up, 
and the early reaped corn was houſed ; but much wheat 
remained {till abroad, and many diſtrits were unreapt, 
Not only that wheat which had remained in the ſhock was 
damaged by this wet weather, but of that which was yet 
uncut, the rain and heavy gales had ſo beaten it down, 
that it ſhot forth fibres as it reclined on the ground, and 
was with difficulty reaped : nay thoſe ears which remained 
upright likewiſe grew, though they did not come in con- 
tact with the foil, The conſequences of this unuſual 
wet weather at the time of harveſt, was ſuch as might 

naturally 
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naturally be expected to refult from the premiſes ; namely, 
a general prevalence of ſprouted wheat throughout the 
winter, ſo that there was ſcarce a good ſample to be 
met with, and the flour was univerſally damaged, and 
hence the bread was cludgy, and the paſtry ill taſted.” The 
prices of wheat in this year were moderate, but differing 
widely according to the intrinſic value of the ſample; for 
whilſt the beſt wheat in the month of January ſold at 408. 
or 428. per quarter, there were large quantities every day 
at market which went off heavily at 30s. and could never 
be converted to the uſe of the baker. 

A farmer eftimates the goodneſs of his erop according 
to the weight of the ſheaf at harveſt, and by the number 
of ſhocks per acre. If the ſheaves are weighty and clear 
from weeds, and the ſtraw not conſiderable in bulk, a 
ſhock may fairly be judged to yield three pecks of wheat, 
and the ſhocks are reckoned to ſtand well when there are 
forty to the acre. | 

It is material to provide ſuch hands in the time of har- 
veſt, as well in the field as in the barn, who will expedite 
matters as faſt as poſſible ; but of all others, the perſon who 
regulates the ſheaves on the mow ought to be well ſkilled 
in that employment, in order that each ſheaf may be preſſed 
down with all imaginable tightneſs, not only to admit 
the largeſt poſſible quantity of ſheaves to be piled on the 
mow, but to prevent the rats, mice, and other vermin, 
from making a harbour therein, which they will not be 
able eaſily to effect among thoſe ſheaves that have been 
cloſely mowed. 

The perſon who builds the wheat ſtack without doors 
ought alſo to have been habituated to this temporary mode 
of architecture; for if corn ſtacks be not tet up with the 
molt perfect ſymmetry and. exactneſs, great miſchief may 
accrue from their ill conſtruction, ſince the falling of the 
v hole ſtack may be the eventual conſequence of the ſlip- 
ping of a ſingle ſheaf; or if not, this may occaſion it to 
bulge in ſuch a manner, as to render a ſhorer or two ne- 
eeſlary, and theſe props are not only very unſightly, but 
afford a ladder for the vermin to clamber into the ftack, 
which they would in vain attempt, when the tame is pro- 
perly built on a frame ſupported by ſtones, as every frame 
for a corn ſtack ought to be. 
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The prices for threſhing wheat in this country ufually 
run from 28. Gd. to Js. per quarter, and 18. 6d. for the 
previous operation of cutting the mow, and at theſe prices 
the labourers may generally earn good wages.“ 

Lo determine the value of a ſample of wheat requires 
the perfect uſe of the three following ſenſes, viz. the 
fight, ſmell and feeling. By the firſt, to judge if the 
berry be plump, full and bright, and unadulterated by 
ſprouted corn, ſmut bags, ſeeds of weeds, &c. The 
ſecond will point out any defects which may ſtrike that 
organ, though imperceptible to, or overlooked by the 
eye, ſuch as a ſmall mixture of ſmut, garlic, heat from 
the mow or kiln, &. Laſtly, by the touch may be 
eaſily conceived, whether the grain be perfectly free from 
moiſture, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe of the miller, for 
if the ſample handles rough and courſe, ſuch wheat is 
not in a condition either to grind, or to be laid by in the 
granary for any length of time : hence likewiſe may be 
formed a judgment of the probable weight per buſhel. 
Theſe ſeveral qualities may be aſcertained with tolerable 
accuracy by thoſe who have been long converſant in buy- 
ing corn, who by thruſting their hands into a ſample, and 
afterwards viewing the ſame for a few ſeconds, are able 
to form a comparative eſtimate of the weight and good- 
neſs of the ſeveral different ſamples of wheat that may 
come under their inipection. 

It muſt be a good ſample of wheat where the weight 
of a ſack, at 8 gallons per buſhel in meaſure, arrives to 
4 buſhels 33 pecks in weight, which is 2 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lb. 
If a ſack of wheat of this meaſure weighs half buſhels 
and quarter, the ſample is not bad, and this is 2 cwt. I qr. 
4b. In the technical language between the farmer and 
miller on this ſubject, it is uſual to drop the buſhels, and 
mention only the odd weight; as in the firſt inſtance 
above recited, I ſhould ſay that my wheat weighed 3 
pecks four, and in the latter halfbuſhels four. But if there 
are no odd pounds, we ſay it weighs half buſhels, or if 
from an over large meaſure the weight ſhould arrive te 
2 cwt. 2 qr. then we ſay it weighs 5 buſhels. 


But the price for threſhing, and for every other kind of rural em- 
ployment, has been confiderably enhanced within the laſt two 
ears. 
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CHAP. 1 


% 


OF BARLEY. 


Or this grain there are two principal kinds; the early 
or rath ripening, and the latter ripening barley; but each 
of theſe are branched into a variety of ſubordinate diſ- 
tinctions. | 

The moſt kindly ſoil for the cultivation of this grain is 
a rich ſand, and the moſt improper a ſtubborn clay or 
ground, which, from whatever cauſe, breaks up ſtiff and 
clotty. On light and rich lands, the crop proves not only 
more luxuriant, but the grain likewiſe is of a quality far 
ſuperior to that which is raiſed on ground leſs adapted to 
its nature, or on fields improperly tilled. 

Of all other grain, barley is the moſt expeditious in its 
vegetation ; ſo that on a fertile ſoil, and in a dripping ſum- 
mer, I have known the barley harveſt commence the 
21ſt of Auguſt, on thoſe fields where the ſeed was ſown 
as the 20th of May. 

This faculty of a rapid vegetation points out the ne- 
ceſſity of ele ing a ſoil accommodated to its nature, and 
a due preparation of the ground for its reception. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing this grain varies according to the 
different quality of the land. On a poor thin ſoil, it 
ſhould be got into the ground by the middle of April, 
whilſt on a deep rich loam, it is more eligible to protract 
this buſineſs till the next month, ſince the ſuperior fertility 
of the ſoil would be apt to occaſion an over luxuriant 
growth of ftraw when ſown at an earlier period, which 
would probably terminate in a barren crop at harveſt, as 
the ears are never found to be very productive where this 
ſuperfetation prevails in the ſtraw, which in this caſe 
becomes early lodged, after which time the aſcent of the 
pon is proportionably obſtructed, and the berry ripens 

fore it hath attained to half its growth. 

In the parts of Kent about Faverſham, where the land 
is very fertile, the method is to gratten up the wheat 
ſtubbles in October or November, and in the winter to 
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carry the dung into the field, and there form a mixen, 
which — been duly turned and become perfectly mace- 
rated, is laid out immediately before the laſt ploughing, 


and about the middle of May the ſeed is ſown at the rate 


of three buſhels per acre, 

On poor, chalky and gravelly ſoils, it is not a general 
practice to make fallows for this grain, which on ſuch 
kind of land do often miſcarry when ſown with barley, 


and the crops of this grain are univerſally more luxuriant 


after turnips than on fallows. In this caſe, the ground 
having been effectually dunged for the former crop, and 
fill farther improved by the dung and ſtale of the ſheep 
depaſtured thereon during the winter, becomes an excel- 
lent ſeaſon for barley at once ploughing in March or 
April; though from the backwardneſs of the ſpring, the 
farmer is ſometimes tempted to feed his turnips ſo late as 
the month of May, and afterwards to ſow the ground 
with barley ; but the hazard of ſowing barley on a poor 
foil, though otherwiſe in good heart, at that advanced 
ſeaſon is very great, and the returns at harveſt, if a dry 
fummer ſhould intervene, will moſt probably be ſlight and 


edge grown. - : 
From three to four buſhels is the uſual quantity to ſow 
on an acre, varying the proportion aecording to the qua- 


ty of the land. On poor ſoils, the allowance ought 


never to be leſs than four buſhels, except when it is pro- 
poſed to lay the field down with graſs ſeeds, when two 
buſhels and a half or three buſhels may ſuffice. On rich 
Ends, as before obſerved, three buſhels of ſeed to the acre 
will be ſufficient. 

In a dry ſpring and after a wet winter, the turnip ground 
often works very unkindly for barley. In this caſe, it is 


moſt adviſeable to give ſuch land two ploughings, if there 


be an opportunity of doing it, in order that the clods may 
be ſufficiently pulverized by the roll and harrow, after the 
Grit ploughing, ſo as to cauſe the ground to work kindly 
at the time of ploughing the ſeed furrows: whereas if 
ſuch land were to be fown at one ploughing only, it 
would be a matter of great difficulty to reduce it to a 
proper tilth for barley, which of all other grain covets a 
well pulyerized ſoil, | 5 
on 
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On poor thin lands, the worm often takes the barley 
in a dry unkindly ſpring, which tends to illuſtrate the 
doctrine of 1 a liberal allowance of ſeed, that the 
corn may come up thick ſo as to cover the ſurface of the 
ground, by which it will ſtand the fairer chance of eſcap- 
ing the ravages of that deſtructive inſect. On the firſt 
indication of the worm, the ground ſhould be cloſely 
preſſed with the roller; and in order to do this work ef- 
fectually, this inſtrument ſhould be loaded ſo as to make 
it a draught for three horſes, the two foremoſt of which 
ſhould be harneſſed to draw abreaſt, which will not only 
increaſe the preſſure by the treading of the horſes, but 
from the ſuperior weight of the roller, the ground will be 
cloſer to the ſmall fibrous roots, and thus the deſtructive 
influence of the worm will be effectually topped. If by 
this method the miſchief can be counteracted, till a ſhower 
of rain falls, there need remain no further apprehenſion, 
for the barley will by ſuch friendly aid ſoon grow out of 
the way of this inſect. This, among others, is a very 
forcible argument for early ſowing on ſuch lands where 
the corn is ſubject to be hurt by the worm, that the barley 
may be in readineſs to enjoy the full benefit of the rains in 
April, and be advanced to a ſufficient height to cover the 
ground ere the dry weather ſets in. 

The ſummer 1766 proved very moiſt, which occaſion- 
ed. the barley to puſh forward an early and a vigorous 
blade, and many people fed down their crops in May. 
Others mowed their barley at this period of its growth, 
and dripping weather happening afterwards, this mutila- 
tion of the blade, by itopping its luxuriancy, proved of 
ellential uſe to the crop in the future ſtate of its growth, 
which would otherwiſe have been lodged ſo long before 
harveſt, as to render it both in quantity and quality of in- 
ferior eſtimation. But this is not to be brought into ge- 
neral practice, for in the parts where this Ws arr was 
purſued, the land, not in itſelf ſterile, had been reduced 
to a fine tilth for turnips, had been well dunged for that 
root, and had been a ſecond time manured by folding the 
turnips off in the winter; ſo that from the uncommon 
moiſture of the ſummer, it became neceſſary to check the 
growth of the barley; whereas in a dry ſummer, 2 
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that time on land not fo well prepared) this practice would 
have been highly improper. In feeding or mowing bar- 
ley in the ſpring, care ſhould be taken to do it previous to 
the formation of the ſpindle," as the mowing or feeding it 
after that time would, in all likelihood, terminate in the 
deſtruction of the crop. And this experience of an over 
abundant growth of ftraw in a dripping ſummer, on land 
which is not by nature rich, confirms the propriety of a 
late ſowing on ſtrong fertile ſoils, for otherwiſe, in moſt 
years, the blade would require to be taken off. 

When the weather in the early part of the ſpring, till 
towards the latter end of May or the firſt week in June, 

roves moiſt and kindly, the barley on moſt grounds will 
1 advanced ſo forward in its growth as not to be conſi- 
derably hurt by the variations of the atmoſphere in the 
ſucceeding part of the ſummer; becauſe as the blade at 
that time ; Loy advanced to a height ſufficient to cover the 
ſurface of the ground, it will be protected from the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, and the ground will retain a 
degree of humidity ſufficient to ſupply the crop with 
moiſture, and continue it in a ductile ſtate. But this rea- 
foning does not hold good in the ceconomy of every ſoil, 
for on thin poor gravels, which are ſubject to burn in a 
dry ſummer, though the ſpring may have been kindly for 
bringing up the grain and puſhing forward the growth of 
the blade, ſo that its appearance may be fair and promiſing 
even till the middle of the month of June; yet if the dry 
weather at that time ſhould ſet in, and fo continue till the 
middle of July, ſuch barley (notwithſtanding its flattering - 
aſpect during the firſt part of the ſummer) will moſt pro- 
bably turn out a very indifferent crop; and on this ac- 
count it is, that the moſt judicious huſbandmen are often 
difappointed of their crops on theſe poor hungry ſoils : 
but although this grain ſucceeds beſt in a dripping ſum- 
mer, and on the ſoils laſt mentioned never fails to be de- 
ſtroyed by a dry ſeaſon ; yet may it be conſiderably injured 
by perpetual wet weather, as was evident in the cold and 
moiſt ſummers of 1777 and 1782, in which years the bar- 
ley ſhot into ear with a weak and ſpindling blade, occa- 
fioned by a too great redundancy of wet, and a deficienc 


of ſun. Neither does barley ſucceed ſo well on good lands 


after a wet and cold ſummer, as when the ſeaſon has been 
2 Warm 
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warm and moderately growing; becauſe, in a cold and 
moiſt ſtate of the air, the blade is puſhed forward fo ra- 
pidly in its growth, as to be laid flat on the ſurface before 
it begins to ſhoot into ear; the conſequence of which is, 
that the crop at harveſt generally turns out lean and edge 
grown, and land which in a kindly year would have pro- 
duced ſix quarters per acre, will then fall ſhort of three. 

A dry May, if the weather be hot and ſunſhiny, is ge- 
nerally very prejudicial to the barley on the poor lands ; 
but when, as was the caſe in the year 1778, and in many 
other ſummers within my remembrance, the month of 
May proves cool and clouded, though the rain may not 
fall in any conſiderable abundance, yet the corn will be 
in no danger of burning at that time, however prone the 
land may be to that diſaſter. This ſeems to be an advan- 
tage which the gravels enjoy over the chalks, for on theſe 
latter foils, the barley is often deſtroyed by a dry May, 
though the atmoſphere he cool and chouted, and though 
ſuch chalks may not be of a nature to burn, but the corn 
nevertheleſs miſcarries, and may not be improperly ſaid to 
die away. 

The good effects of ſowing barley forward on thin 
ſoils has been already pointed out; but quere, if the crop 
may not be injured by a too early ſeed time? In 1779, the 
winter proved uncommonly dry and mild, ſo that there 
was ſcarcely any hindrance either from froſt or rain, and 
the plough continued at work all the winter ; and hence 
the farmers were a month earlier than uſual in their 
time for ſowing Lent corn. Many people (I ſpeak of the 
farmers in Weſt Kent) had ſown oats at the beginning of 
February, and moſt farmers had finiſhed their ſeaſons both 
of that grain and barley by the latter end, except only on 
fuch land where the turnips had not been fed off by that 
time. Now as barley is the quickeſt in its vegetation of 
any other grain, and when the blade comes up, grows 
away the faſteſt, ſo it is leſs able to withſtand a check 

from'the vernal froſts and cold winds, which ſometimes 
prevail with great ſeverity in March after a mild winter; 
and for this reaſon I am inclined to think, that the barley 
feed time had better be poſtponed till the middle of March ; 
for when the blade has been retarded in its progreſs, it 

does not very eaſily recover itſelf again. Add to*this, the 
| | inability 
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mability of the corn to ſtruggle with the worm, which is 
very apt to ſeize on it when at a ftand in its growth ; 
whereas with the weather that may be expected at the lat- 
ter end of March, and throughout the month of April, 
there is leſs danger of its being hurt by that inſet. Not- 
withſtanding theſe objections to ſuch early ſowings, they 
have often been crowned with ſucceſs, and are greatly 
preferable to a backward ſeed time. &P 
So eſſential is a fine and mellow bed for this grain, that 
ſach barley is rarely known to ſucceed, which is ſown on 
ground that is naturally ſtiff and hard tillaged, as are 
clays and other adheſive foils; or on chalks, -gravels, &c. 
which having been cloſe trodden by ſheep, or from the 
drought of the weather or any other cauſe, do not work 
kindly at ſeed time; for it will be found invariably true, 
that when there happens a ſeries of dry weather at the 
barley ſeaſon, and a continuance of drought for ſome 
time after the corn is ſown, though the remainder of the 
ſummer months ſhould prove moiſt and dripping, yet the 
crops do not generally turn out very abundant in thoſe 
years: the reaſon of which is, that the land having work- 
ed very rough at ſeed time, the farmer (maugre all his 
care) was unable to reduce the clods to a degree of fine- 
neſs neceſſary for the growth of the barley, and therefore 
the greater part of the ſeed lay in the ground without ve- 
getating, till a quantity of rain had fallen ſufficient for 
that purpoſe ; and the dry weather having continued till 
all aid by the roller was precluded, the moiſt temperature 
of the air during the remainder of the ſummer will be 
found to be comparatively of little uſe to ſuch a field : 
whereas when the barley fallow is reduced to a fine degree 
of cultivation, though the atmoſphere ſhould not be great- 
ly inclined to moiſture at ſeed time, or for a month follow- 
ing, the greateſt part of the corn will have vegetated, 
and be in readineſs to grow away, whenever there ma 
happily fall a kindly ſhower. It is likewiſe obſervable, 
that in years wherein the firſt part of the ſpring proves 
moiſt and dripping, and the ſummer months hot and dry, 
the barley in ſuch ſeaſons takes leſs injury from the dry 
weather, than one would be led to expect, or than it does 
in ſummers leſs dry and parching, where the ſpring was 
likewiſe · attended with drought, In the year 1780, — 
months 
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months of March and April, and great part of May, were 
cool and moiſt, ſo as to enable the barley by the latter end 
of that month (ſuch I mean that was ſown early) to ſhade 
and cover the ground; and by help of this weather it re- 
| ſiſted the dry and ſcorching heat of the two ſucceeding 

months, and-turned out a crop far more prolific both in 
grain and ftraw, than uſually happens after a dry ſum- 
mer. 

Since ſuch extraordinary tillage is required in the pre- 
paration of land for barley, it behoves the farmer to exert 
his utmoſt endeavours to procure a ſample free from the 
adulteration of weeds ; for the fine texture of the ground 
and the ſeaſon of the year, at that time favourable for the 
vegetation of ſeeds of every kind, will puſh forward the 
growth as well of the weeds as barley, and thus the care 
which had been taken in the pulverization of the land for 
barley, will be the means of producing a foul ſample, and 
the deſtruction of the weeds on the fallow in the preced- 
ing ſummer will prove eventually an uſeleſs expence, if 
this precaution of procuring ſeed corn clean from ſoil be 
neglected. 

A moiſt time, when the barley is ſhooting into ear, 
ſeems of great conſequence, ſince dry weather at that 
time will often obſtruct the ear from getting out of the 
hoſe. | . 

In Eaſt Kent it is cuſtomary to bind the barley into 
ſheaves at harveſt, but in the other parts of the county the 
method is to run the ſwarth into ſhocks with a large 
wooden fork made for that uſe, obſerving to lay the ears 
in one direction, and fo nelining, that the wet may more 
conveniently run off, and when diveſted of all moiſture, 
to carry it into the barn looſe. The former method of 
binding barley, as practiſed by the farmers in Eaſt Kent, 
deſerves the greateſt commendation, both on account of 
its neatneſs, and the expedition with which ſheaf corn 
may be loaded and turned off the wagon in preference to 
that which is carried looſe out of the field; not to men- 
tion the tightneſs and regularity with which ſheaf corn 
may be laid in the mow, by which ſome room is gained in 
the bays, and the corn lies more ſecure from the depreda- 
tions of vermin of every kind. On the other hand, the 
hurt which accrues to this grain from moiſture is fo very 

| | conſiderable, 
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conſiderable, as not to warrant the hazard of loſing any 
time in getting it into the barn when it is ready for that 
purpoſe ; and for this reafon it may, perhaps, be more 
prudent to diſpenſe with the binding, in ſuch countries 
where this ceconomy is not generally purſued, which to 
thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to it is a very tedious proceſs, 
and occaſioning a greater waſte of time than would be af- 
terwards gained in the ſubſequent operations of pitching 
and unloading; though in countries where this method of 
binding is annually practiſed, ſo expeditious are the work- 
men in the performance of it, that little time is required, 
and in that caſe the preference is due to this latter me- 
thod. Ve 

As a wet harveſt proves ſo inimical to this grain, it 
ſhould ſeem a piece of good huſbandry to ſuffer the crop 
to ſtand till it be fully ripened, both in ſtraw and berry, that 
there may be required the leſs portion of time to leave it 
abroad after it be cut; and if barley be not mown till it 
has attained this utmoſt degree of maturity, and is not 
greatly incumbered with weeds or graſs, the ſwarths ma 
be forked up immediately after the ſcythe, and carried ſtrait 
into the barn. It is by no means prudent to fork or rake 
a greater number of ſhocks in a day, than can be conveni- 
ently houſed before night, as the ſhocks will be ſooner in- 
jured by the rain than the corn which lies in the ſtate 
wherein the ſcythe had left it; neither is it convenient to 
purſue the mowing of the ſeveral fields of this grain in 
too quick ſucceſſion, leſt a glut of rain ſhould enſue, 
which might prevent the houſing of it for a week, or 
perhaps longer, which would not only render the barley 
of an ill colour, but cauſe great part of it to ſpear, be- 
fides reducing the value of the ſtraw : whereas in its 
priſtine ſtate, it will take little damage whilſt it remains 
upright, but when much lodged, a ſucceſſion of wet 
weather will promote the growth of thoſe ears which may 
come in contact with the earth. A lodged crop of barley, 
therefore, ought to be mown in the firſt dry time, when 
the berry hath attained its full growth. 

The conſideration of the great damage which may ac- 
crue to this grain in a wet harveſt, ought to be a farther 
inducement with the farmer to ſow early, for ſuch for- 
ward 
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ward ſown corn will (cæteris paribus ) proceed with greater 
celerity towards ripening, than that which was ſown at a 
later period; which will finally prove of great advantage, 
becauſe if rain ſhould happen on that corn which 1s har- 
veſted at the beginning or towards the middle of Auguſt, 
the days being then long, and the weather hot, a thort 
time ſuffices for drying up the humidity: whereas in a - 
wet ſeaſon, fo late as the month of September, the power 
of the ſun is more feeble, and the length of the days are 
conſiderably diminiſhed, beſides the far greater likelihood 
of a fair harveſt in Auguſt than in September, when the 
ſun advances towards the Equinox, at which time there 
very often enſues a glut of rain. 

It is a doctrine well known and generally practiſed, to 
turn the hogs into grattens of every denomination pre- 
vious to feeding them with other cattle ; but this is more 

articularly neceſſary on barley grattens, in which I have 
een various inſtances where great injury hath accrued 
by ſuffering ſheep to feed in them at the . of a fort- 
night after the crop has been carried off. The ſafeſt me- 
thod, in my opinion, is to wait till there has fallen a good 
ſoaking rain, when ſuch corn that may have eluded the 
ſearch of the hogs will have vegetated; for when a dry 
ſeaſon happens in the month of September, there will often 
be much barley left on the ground, though the hogs may 
have been ſuffered to take their range in the field for ſome 
time, and this, if eaten by the ſheep, will, by ſwelling 
in their maws, prove of fatal conſequence. 

It is improper to ſow clover among barley on rich land, 
becauſe the natural fertility of the ſoil haſtens on the vege- 
tation of the graſs, which will, before harveſt, have ad- 
vanced to a conſiderable height among the corn, and will 
occaſion a longer time to be . for drying the 
ſwarth; and thus by lying abroad longer than would other- 
wiſe have been required, a total deſtruction of the crop 
may enſue: but on thin lands, where there is not the 
danger of ſo luxuriant an increaſe, clover, trefoil, and 
other graſs ſeeds are often ſown among barley, and if a 
favourable time can be procured for harveſting it, the 
ſtraw is greatly improved by the mixture of the clover, 
and becomes then a valuable fodder in the winter; but 

1 barley 
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barley ſtraw ſimply is the moſt ordinary of any other 
food. | | 
The deficiency in the crops of the years 1782, occa- 
ſioned the price of barley to be conſiderably advanced 
throughout the following winter, and to be fold much 
dearer than ar any former period within my remembrance. 
The prices for good ſamples ran from 32s. to 358. per 
quarter ; but of theſe good ſamples there were very few 
to be met with ; for the ſummer having proved the coldeſt, 
and attended with more wet than could have been remem- 
bered, the crops of this grain were prevented from ri- 
pening, eſpecially on thoſe grounds which were ſown 
late, and the ſtraw having been lodged at a very early 
period of its growth, failed to convey that proportion of 
nouriſhment to the ear, which was neceſſary towards 


bringing it to perfection; and hence the grain became 


lean and ſhrivelled up, and a wet and backward harveſt 
following this moiſt. ſummer, the barley, even on the 
warm and forward grounds, was not houſed in proper 
time, but lay a conſiderable while ſoaking in the wet, fo 
that it could not fail to acquire a bad colour, and to be 
much ſprouted ; defects which depreciate its value greatly 
in the opinion of the malſter. In Scotland and in the 
north of England, large tracks of ground ſown with this 
grain could not be harveſted ſo as to produce a crop worthy 
of the flail, but the ſtraw being cut up, was brought into 
the yard for dung. 
The brewers ſuffered much from the deficiency in this 
article, ſo that many of thoſe who had not been long 
eſtabliſhed in buſineſs, and who were unable to bear up 
- againſt the loſſes unavoidably ruſulting from this evil, be- 
came bankrupts on the occaſion. | 
The crops of barley in the year 1783 were by no 
means deficient, but in general very productive, and it 
was the opinion of the generality of people, that the 
prices would be reduced in conſequence, and many far- 
mers threſned out their barley earlier than they would 
otherwiſe have done, in order to take the advantage of 
ſelling at good prices in November, expecting that there 
would be a conſiderable fall in the markets after, Chriit- 
mas. But in this they were deceived, as the reverſe of 
their expectations took place, and the prices continued to 
| advance 
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2dvance till arrived to that immoderate height, that good 
ſamples in the month of March were worth 40s. per 


uarter. 

a When the firſt part of the winter proves dry and open, 
ſo that the ſtock can be kept out of the yard till towards 
Chriſtmas, Lent corn is uſually dear at that time: the 
reaſon of which is, that the farmer protracts the threſhing 
his Lent corn till the cattle come into the yard, that the 
ſtraw may be reſerved for them freſh, and in the higheſt 
perfection. 

The general price for threſhing barley in Kent uſed 
formerly to be eighteen pence per quarter, but has within 
theſe few years been raiſed to two ſhillings per quarter, 


CH A P. III. 


OF OATS. 


Oars have of late years been more univerſally culti- 
vated in this kingdom than at any former period, and for 
this many good reaſons may be aſſigned; but the chief 
leading caule of the increaſed culture of this grain, is the 
preſent luxurious ſtile of living, fo prevalent among 
every rank of people, which has multiplied the number of 
horſes in a high degree, a circumſtance that muſt neceſ- 
farily occaſion a quicker demand for this grain at market, 
and conſequently encourage the farmer to ſow a larger 
ſeaſon of it than he would otherwiſe have done; for 
though the price per quarter is always inferior to that of 
barley, this deficiency is amply recompenced by the conſi- 
deration of a more certain profit at an inferior expence in 
the cultivation, than what is required in the preparation 
of land for barley. 

There are many varieties in this ſpecies of corn. Po- 
land oats have a kernel much larger than any other kind, 
and on rich land will produce crops very luxuriant, but 
are not by any means adapted for ſowing on thin ſoils, 
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fince they require no ordinary portion of fertility in the 

| land, to bring them to perfection. Tartarian oats ow 

4; a prolific increaſe, but ought not to be ſown on poor land, 

Fits or on any ſeaſon but thoſe which are in good heart, and 
$18 where the ground works kindly at ſeed time.“ 

1 The other kinds are diſtinguiſhed by their colour, of 

which there are many variations, as the white, the black, 

a red and grey oat, &c. ö 

1 Where the land is in tolerable heart, and under a proper 

ſtate of cultivation, the white oat is by far the moſt lu- 

crative, as it fetches a larger price at market than either 
of the other kinds before enumerated, and yields a more 
plentiful increaſe under the flail. | 
From three to four buſhels is the quantity neceſſary to 
feed an acre, allowing a larger proportion to the poor 
| lands, than need be ſown on thoſe of a more fertile na- 

7 ture. 

ji, The ſeaſon for cropping thin chalks and gravels with 

7 this grain, is in E or the following month, if the 

178 ſtate of the weather will. permit, except on ſuch part of 

Wt the farm where they are intended to ſucceed a turnip crop, 

N q N or where the land has been brought to an extraordinary 

HE | ſtate of fertilization for the purpoſe of being laid down. 

NE with graſs ſeeds, &c. of which more anon. 

L On thin ſoils, it is uſual to ſow the inferior kinds of oat, 
either black, red or grey, according to the fancy of the 
huſbandman, on thoſe fields which, having been exhauſt- 
ed by former crops, are meant to come in turn for a fal- 
low in the ſucceeding year. The method is, to plough 
up the wheat and barley grattens for this purpoſe as ſoon 
as the wheat ſeaſon is finiſhed, and the bean, pea, and 
turnip fallows are laid up, ſo that the corn may be got into- 
the ground ſome time within the months of January or 
February, at the rate of four buſhels per acre. 

The advantage of ſowing early on ſuch a foil, and in 
ſuch ſeaſons as thoſe under conſideration, are ſufficiently 
numerous to warrant the practice, for the ground being 
in itſelf poor, and having withal been een dend ex- 
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* One very material objection againſt ſowing the Tartarian oat is 
the inferior value of the ſtraw, which is of ſo Larth and reedy a tex- 
ture, that no cattle will fecd on it. 


hauſted 
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hauſted of its internal ſtrength by the preceding crops, a a 


large return cannot be expected, unleſs the oats, from an 


early ſowing and by partaking of the influence of the 
winter rains, ſhall have eſtabliſhed their roots firmly 
within the ground, and attained a length of blade to cover 
the ſurface, before the time when the dry weather may be 
expected to ſet in, which would probably be the deſtruc- 
tion of a crop ſown in a more advanced ſeafon : an early 
crop has likewiſe a better chance of eſcaping the worm, 
than that which is ſown later in the ſpring ; and ſhould: 
the early ſown oats be attacked by this infect, there re- 
mains a fairer probability of checking its ravages by a 
ſeaſonable treading with the flock while the ground is 
moiſt, than when the ſpring is farther advanced. 

To ſow this grain on a lay newly broken up, eſpecially 


if ſuch ground has been mfny years in graſs, is at all 


times very hazardous, and frequently cauſes a total de- 
ſtruction of the crop, an inſtance of which I experienced 
in the ſpring of the year 1771. The preceding winter 
had been very ſevere, with a continuation of unkindly 
weather, till late in the ſpring, for at the cloſe of the 
month of April the ponds were covered with ice, and 
ſharp froſty nights intervened till the 10th of May. Early 
in the month of March, I ſowed with oats a faintfoine 
lay that had been ploughed up ſome months before, and 
covered in the ſeed with the large two horſe harrow, and 
as ſoon as poſlible cloied the ſoil with a five horſe roll, fo 
that the ground ſeemed to lie as cloſe as one would de- 
lire; but the dry froſty weather above mentioned ſetting 
in for a month afterwards, rendered the ſurface very po- 
rous, and the foil was become dry as aſhes, and by far too 
light for the purpoſes of vegetation. 

Towards the middle of April, the oats, by favour of 
ſome kindly ſhowers, began to make their appearance; 
but before they were all fairly out of the ground, the 
worm ſeized on the fibrous roots below the ſurface. The 
land being at that time not ſufficiently dry to admit the 
uſe of a roll, I endeavoured to cloſe the lightened ſoil by 
treading the ſame with horſes. My primary view was to 
have trodden the upper part of the held only, the lower 
{ide remaining at that time unhurt by the worm; but in a 
few days theſe inſects ſpread over the whole cloſe, and al- 
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though I omitted no opportunity of treading and rolling 
throughout the ſpring, the crop at harveſt was very ſlender 
as well in ſtraw as grain. | 
From hence we may le:rn how hazardous it is to ſow 
ſuch lay ground, in the firſt year after breaking up, with 
oats, or indeed of cropping it with any other grain than 
either beans or peaſe; for though in a very kindly year 
ſuch corn may not be totally deſtroyed by the worm, as it 
turned out in the event with the greateſt part of my oats ; 
yet there is no doubt, but (maugre all his care and pains) 
the huſbandman will then find cauſe to repent of his con- 
duct, and ſhould a dry froſty time ſucceed, the deſtruc- 
tion of the crop will be inevitable. Still more hazardous 
is it, to ſow this grain on what is termed a lay breech, as 
the worm will on ſuch a ſeaſon be more likely to deſtroy 
the crop, than even after the firſt breaking up of the lay 
round, | 
White vats ſown after a turnip crop generally turn ta 
good account; for although land ſown with oats requires 
Teſs care in its cultivation than when ſown with any other 
grain, and although the oat will yield a good increaſe on 
one ploughing without the application of manure, and 
that on ſuch land which had been exhauſted by repeated 
tillage, as has been mentioned before; yet to ſow the 
white oat after turnips, is a piece of very good huſbandry, 
not only becauſe this grain will yield a plentiful increaſe, 
on ſoils which are ill adapted to the growth of barley, but 
that it is alſo more likely to return a flouriſhing crop on 
- every various deſcription of land than the laſt mentioned 
grain, being in its own nature more hardy, and therefore bet- 
ter fitted to reſiſt the influence of a dry ſummer, or any other 
change of the atmoſphere : nor has the price of oats for. 
jeveral years paſt been lower, in proportion to the addi- 
tional increaſe, than that of barley, and the value of the 
ſtraw and ſtover is much more conſiderable. 
Where land is intended to be laid down with clover or 
other graſs ſeeds, it 1s much more eligible to ſow theſe 
ſeeds among oats than on ground ſown with barley ; for 
ſince the land ought to be well prepared both by dung and 
tillage previous to laying it down with graſs ſeeds, ſuch 
extraordinary cultivation will be apt to cauſe the barley to 
lodge, when the graſs will grow through it, and aa” t 
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kttle worth; or if this accident ſhould not happen, the 
length of the clover will occaſion ſuch an extraordinary 
kumidity in the barley, that a longer time will become 
neceſſary for its lying abroad, whereby great injury may 


accrue to the grain, if much rain ſhould haply fall during 


this procraſtinated harveſt. 'T hefe objections do not ap- 
ply to oats in the like predicament; for the ſtraw of this 
grain being much ſtiffer and leſs porous than that of barley, 
1s enabled to maintain an erect poſture againſt that wea- 
ther, which would have laid flat the barley crops ; and if, 
from the extraordinary length of the graſs, it ſhould be 
neceſſary to prolong the harveſt, the oats will take but 
little injury, though a wet time ſhould happen whilſt they 
lie in the ſwarth. 

Early ſown oats are not unfrequently fed off in the ſpring, 
where the land, from its native fertility, may be ſuppoſed 
to cauſe an over luxuriancy in the growth of the ſtraw ; 
in which caſe the mode of turning ſheep on fields of this 
grain may be uſeful in ſome particular wet ſummers : 
but this ought, in my opinion, to be practiſed with great 
caution, ſince the crop, is rarely hurt by a too prolific 
growth in the ſtraw, though it ſhould be much lodged, a 
circumſtance, as I before obſerved, leſs frequent than on 
barley crops ; on poor thin lands a want of ſheep feed in 
the ſpring may ſometimes induce the farmer to depaſture 
his oats ; but ſuch method ſhould never be taken but on an 
emergency, as from a want of paſture, or with a view of 
checking the progreſs of the worm, which on theſe light 
foils is very apt to prey upon the crops in an unkindly 
ſeaſon, 

On clays and other {tiff grounds it will be neceſſary to 
allow two or three ploughings previous to ſowing this 
grain, in order that the land may be reduced to a due ſtate 
of pulverization, and work in powder at feed time. 

Oats ſown at an early ſeaſon, eſpecially on light ſands, 
will derive this advantage among many others from ſuch 
practice, that if the months of February and March 
ſhould turn out dry, as is often the caſe, ſuch oats that 
were ſownin January will, by the cloſe of the following 
month, have covered the ſurface of the ground, ſo as to 
be in readineſs to ſhoot away on the firſt rains, and by that 
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means will maintain the lead throughout the ſummer of thoſe 
which were not ſown till a month or ſix weeks later; for theſe 
lands thus late ſown, on the event of a dry ſummer, will be 
but ill prepared to reſiſt the effects of it; for although Fe- 
bruary or March be a good time for ſowing oats, yet when. 
the early part of the ſpring proves mild and dry, thoſe 
oats that were ſown in January will have greatly the ad- 
vantage; and as ſuch ſeaſons do ſometimes occur, it is beſt 
to be provided againſt this contingency, and to ſow the 
poor light lands (if poſſible) ſome time within the month 
of January. 

The tdrnip ground often works very rough and cloddy 
in the month of March, after having been hard trodden by 
ſheep, and beaten cloſe by the winter rains; ſo that it being 
a matter of great difficulty to reduce the land to any tole- 
rable degree of fineneſs at that ſeaſon, the oats do often 
lie a conſiderable time in the ground before they vegetate, 
by which the worm ſeizes them, and in a dry ſpring fre- 

uently deſtroys the crop. To guard againſt this evil, it 
ſhould ſeem moſt adviſeable to ſow both this grain and 
barley at a time when rain may ſhortly be expected, that 
the work of vegetation may commence without delay, 
and the blade being brought up with evenneſs and regu- 
larity, may have no further impediment to encounter in 
its ike progreſs, till it ſhall have attained a ſufficient 
height to cover and protect the ſurface of the ground, 
from the effects of the ſun and wind. But ſince this kind- 
ly ſtate of the weather at ſeed time is more to be wiſhed 
for than expected, and to wait the event of it may not 
only be inconvenient to the farmer in reſpect to the other 
difterent avocations of his profeſſion, but by thus pro- 
tracting the ſeed time in hopes of more favourable wea- 
ther, he may be overtaken by the drought, and thus fall 
into a greater evil than that which he endeavoured to 
avoid: to ſhun. this, the turnip ground, under the cir- 
cumſtances above mentioned, ſhould (if poſſible) be twice 
ploughed either for barley or this grain, by which the 
clods will be ſo intimately pulverized, and the ground will 
work ſo fine and mellow at the ſtirring, that there will be 
little hazard of the corn coming up with regularity, 
though a dry time ſhould ſucceed : whereas when ſuch 
8 | | ground 
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round is ſown at one ploughing, it will be impoſſible to 
divide it ſufficiently, ſo as to admit the roll and harrow to 
work to advantage, and the clods will not only obſtru& 
the ſprouting of the corn as before hinted, but the ſame 
will exhibit a very unpromiſing appearance, during each 
1 ſtep in its future growth. 
Of all other grain, oats take the leaſt damage in a wet 
harveſt. On the contrary, a ſnower or two is rather 
beneficial to them whilſt they lie in the ſwarth, as the 
grain is 2 not only improved in weight and ſize, 
but the ſtraw diſpoſed more eaſily to part with its con- 
tents, and much labour is ſaved to the threſher ; fo that 


the farmer generally wiſhes to ſee his oats once thoroughly 


ſoaked before they are carried home: nay in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, this grain may be houſed in a wet day; and when 
other corn would be totally ſpoiled by being brought to 
the barn in a ſhowery time, the oat will receive no injury 
from this circumſtance, 

Where the crop is {tout enough to admit of the prac- 
tice, it is far better to reap this grain than to mow it; for 


by the former method, much of the corn is ſaved which 


would have been beaten out by the cradle, and the oats 
are carted with far leſs expence when bound into ſheaves, 
than in the common method of carrying looſe. 

In Eaſt Kent the practice is to bind the oats out of the 
ſwarth, as hath been before obſerved of barley ; but in 
the other parts of the county it is cuſtomary to bring them 
home looſe, excepting only thoſe which are reaped ; and 
that the mow may not increaſe with too great rapidity, in 
conſequence of throwing on ſuch a quantity of looſe hover 
ſtraw, an horſe or horſes are continually led in different 
directions over the bays, in order to compreſs the mals 
with more firmneſs. This is likewiſe practiſed for bar- 
ley, peaſe, and all other corn which is brought looſe into 
the barn, and ſometimes a drove of hogs is uſed for this 
purpoſe. And indeed without this method of treading the 
mow, it would be impracticable to cloſe the looſe corn 
down with ſufficient preſſure, ſo that a few acres in a 
fruitful year would fill up a bay, and great part of the 
corn muſt neceflarily be ſet up in ſtacks without doors, 
not to mention the much greater hazard from vermin 
here the mows are not tight trodden. f 
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The price for threſhing oats in Kent, is uſually 1s. per 
quarter, at which the workman will earn good wages 
for this grain of all others yields the beſt under the flail, 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF BEANS. 


TurgE is a great variety in this pulſe, all of which 
flouriſh beſt on deep rich ſoils. The ſorts of garden bean 
which are uſually planted in the fields (a practice adopted 
of late years by the farmers in the home counties,) are the 
Windſor, the long pod and the mazagon. Of the field 
beans; the large ticks or Negro beans, ſo called from the 
quantity yearly exported to our Weſt India iſlands for 
food to the Negroes, are thoſe chiefly cultivated in Kent. 
The ſmall ticks are in great repute in Eſſex, where the 
farmers ſow them upon the ſtrong lands of that county, 
and find their account in the cultivation of them; for on 
theſe ſoils the ſmall ticks produce generally a bountiful 
increaſe, and are always ſold at a ſuperior price. 

The proper time for planting beans is towards the 
latter end of January, or early in the- following month, 
though this buſineſs may be continued to advantage till the 
middle or latter end of March, if the weather had prevent- 
ed their being got in at an earlier ſeaſon ; but in general 
it is beſt to embrace the firſt opportunity of ſowing them 
after Candlemas, as they do often miſcarry if the ſeaſon 
be procraſtinated beyond that time, eſpecially if a dry 
ſummer ſhould ſucceed, 

There are many different methods of raiſing a crop of 
beans. In ſome counties they ſow this pulſe by broad 
caſt, which is by no means an eligible way, ſince much 
of the ſeed will be left above ground, and great part of 
that which is covered by the harrow, will not be healed 
to a proper depth: many other objections might be urged 
againſt this metkod of owing beans at random, whereof 

; 18 
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It is not one of the leaſt, that ſuch irregularly ſown crops 


are in great danger of being injured by weeds, which can- * 


not ſo eaſily be extricated when the beans are ſown at 
random ; as when they are planted regularly in drills. 

In other diſtricts, as in Middleſex, Surrey, &c. the me- 
thod is, to plant this pulſe in rows itricxen out by a line, 
by which a great ſaving is made in the article of ſeed, a 
circumſtance which is thought to compenſate for the ex- 
traordinary charge of this mode of huſbandry ; and thus 
far may fairly be acknowledged, that the method of plant- 
ing beans by the dibber is greatly to be preferred to that 
of ſowing the ſeed at random: the ceconomy of this agri- 
cultural proceſs I ſhall now endeavour to explain. The 
rows are marked out one foot aſunder, and the feed plant- 
ed in holes made two inches apart : the lines are ſtretched 
acroſs the lands, which are formed about ſix feet over, fo 


that when one row is planted, the ſticks to which the line 


is faſtened, are moved by a regular meaſurement to the 
diſtance required, and the fame method purſued till the 
field is completed. The uſual price for this work is 9d. 
per peck, and the allowance two buſhels per acre. Great 
confidence muſt neceſſarily be repoſed in the people who 
tranſact the buſineſs of planting beans by the dibber, Who, 
if inclined to fraud, have it in their power to deccive 
their employer, by throwing great part of the ſeed into 
the hedge, from which their daily profits are conſiderably 
enhanced, their own labcur ſpared, and every diſcovery 
effectually precluded, till the appearance of the crop, 
when the frequent chaſms in the rows will give ſufficient 
indications of the fraud ; and by this time perhaps the vil- 
lainous authors of the miſchief may have eſcaped all poſ- 
ſibility of detection, by having conveyed themſelves from 
the ſcene of their iniquity. Such 1s the method of plant- 
ing beans by the dibber ; but the neateſt and moſt expedi- 
tious way of ſowing this pulſe, eſpecially the field bean, 
is that purſued by the Kentiſh farmers, The uſual courſe 
in this county, is to plough up the oat or barley grattens 
which are deſigned for beans ſoon after wheat ſeaſon is 
finiſhed, in which condition the fallows are to lie till to- 
wards Candlemas, or later, as the ſtate of the weather or 


the farmer's occaiion, may require, and then to ſtrike out 
the furrows. 


About 
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About eleven furrows to a rod's breath is the uſual 
width of ſetting out the rows in this county, though 
fome prefer a wider ſpace, whilſt others ſtrike them til} 
narrower ; and this difference in the width of the rows, 
is the cauſe why the farmers vary ſo eſſentially in reſpect 
to the quantum of ſeed to be ſown on the ſame given 
ſpace of ground; for whilſt ſome will content themſelves 
with an allowance of two buſhels per acre, others will 
throw on a ſack of beans upon the fame compaſs of land. 
When the furrows are ſtruck at the diſtance before men- 
tioned, two buſhels and a half of middle ſized tick beans 
are ſufficient to ſeed an acre, and on good land (for if the 
ground be not either rich in itſelf, or rendered fertile by- 
art, it is of little conſequence to attempt the cultivation of 
this grain) a perſon in my opinion ſtands a much fairer 
chance for 2 crop when the beans are thinly planted, than 
when a more liberal quantity of ſeed is allowed; for when 
beans ſtand fo very thick in the rows, they never pod ſq 
xindly, as when the ſtalks are leſs crouded : and although 
the crop of haulm may be more abundant, the jncreaſe 
will not be adequate to the large bulk of ſtraw, 

Some people make uſe of a drill plough at bean ſeed 
time; but as theſe pulſe, especially the «9g ticks, are 
very unequal in ſize, they cannot be let out of the hop- 
per with ſufficient regularity ; for by this inequality in 
ſize, many yards of ground in the length of a furrow 
will be left vacant from the caſual obſtruction of a large 
bean, and when this is removed, numbers of a ſmaller 
fize croud to the chaſm, and ſhoot out of the hopper for 
a conſiderable ſpace, till another large bean intervenes to 
obſtru the pailage, and thus the crop makes a very un- 
ſightly appearance in the rows, and at the time of har- 
veſt is very unequal, and the injury in large fields not in- 
conſiderable: for in thoſe parts of the furrows where no 
beans had been ſown, an increaſe cannot be expected, and 
thoſe which are huddled together by a quart or more in a 
ſpot, will from the thickneſs of their growth in courſe 
come to little. Some farmers are ſo nice as to pick and 
cull the ſeed before it goes into the hopper, in order to 
render the beans more even, and remedy the injury above 
mentioned, but this is a very tedious job, and after al} 
believe) ſeldom anſwers the expence, 
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The beſt method of ſowing theſe pulſe, ſeems to be 
from an inſtrument called a box, which is held by a man 


who follows the ſtriking plough, who by ſhaking the 


box filled with beans, drops them with regularity in the 
furrow, keeping even pace with the ſtriking plough; ſo 
that with two men, and two or three horſes to the ſtrik- 
ing plough, a man to bex, and a boy and two horſes to 
harrow down the ground after the plough, three acres 
may be finiſhed off in a day, and the whole conducted 
with regularity. 

It is a good method to roll and harrow beans in the 
latter end of March. By the roll, the clods are broken 
ſo as to afford freſh nouriſhment to the roots, and the 
harrows following this operation, pulverize and looſen 
the ſurface, which had been flattened and baked down by 
the rains in the preceding month, by which the beans 
are conſiderably aſſiſted in the future progreſs of their 
growth. Soon after this, the crop ſhould be edge hoed, 
and afterwards braked ; which method of braking is a piece 
of huſbandry peculiar to this county, and in every reſpect 
claims the preference to that of hoeing the whole ſpace 
between the rows; not only that the braking is perform- 
ed at an inferior expence, but it is likewiſe more effica- 
cious, as well for extirpating the weeds that may have 


- - ſprang up between the rows, as in furthering the ad- 


vances of the beans in growth, by looſening the ſoil, and 
conveying freſh earth to the ſtalks. This operation of 
braking may be continued at the interval of three weeks 
or 2 month from the beginning of May till the crop be- 
comes in bloom, when it is propoſed to earth up the 
beans, this may be effected with great facilty by fixing a 
ſmall block of wood on the ſtrig of the brake, the man- 


ner of doing which is familiar to every Kentiſh plough- 


man; and according to the diameter of this block, the 
earth may be thrown to different heights on the bean 
ſtalks, as they advance in growth. 

In dry ſummers, when the eaſterly winds prevail, 
beans are very apt to be ſtricken with the dolphin, an in- 
ſect which in a very ſhort ſpace of time will deſtroy the 


produce of a whole field. In this caſe it has been found 


very beneficial to take off the tops with the ſeythe, as 
| the 
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the dolphin generally effects its firſt lodgment in the upper 
part of the ſtalk. | 
Where this pulſe is ſown broad caſt, there remains no 
other way of cleanſing the field, than by cutting up the 
weeds with a hook, or by turning in a flock of ſheep in 
May, where the ground is very Sal, as this animal will 
devour the weeds and leave the beans untouched. From 
this very partial method of weeding, it may fairly be con- 
cluded little benefit can accrue, and that the gratten will 
be abundantly ſtocked with weeds at harveſt, and the 
ground be totally unfit for ſowing with wheat. And in- 
deed, the practice of ſowing bean grattens with wheat is 
never attempted in thoſe countries where this method of 
ſowing beans at random prevails, and here therefore the 
bean and pea grattens generally come in courſe the next 
year for a fallow. | 
At harveſt, thoſe beans which were ſown broad caſt 
are mown with a ſcythe, and carried looſe into the barn, 
a practice which is fraught with many inconveniences. 
In Middleſex, where the beans are planted in rows with 
a dibber as before mentioned, the intervals are carefully 
cleanſed during their growth by means of the hoe; and 
to this purpoſe, the farmers are under the neceſſity of em- 
ploying a number of hands, (for the Kentiſh method of 
cleanſing the intervals by the brake has not yet been in- 
troduced into that county) ſince the whole ground be- 
tween the rows muſt be flat hoed. At harveſt the ſtalks 
are cut with a hook, and bound into ſheaves; and as a 
ſubſtitute for ſtrings, it is uſual to ſow the head lands with 
peaſe, the haulm of which anſwers the purpoſe of bonds, 
to tye up the bean ſheaves. This method of cutting over 
the whole ſurface between the rows with the hoe, em- 
ploys (as I obſerved before) a great number of hands, and 
encourages the labourers from the neighbouring county 
of Hertford to migrate thither during the firſt part of 
the ſummer, when there is but little employment for 
them at home. But that the Kentiſh mode of huſbandry 
is greatly to be preferred to that of the Middleſex farmers, 
muſt be obvious to every one, who will weigh the foilow- 
ing comparative diſadvantages, which attend a crop raiſed 
and managed according to the latter method, with the ſu- 
perior benefits of the Kentiſh proceſs. At ſeed time, the 
7 | planting 
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planting by à dibber is infinitely more tedious and expen- 
five than that of dropping the ſeed into the furrow after 

the ſtriking plough, and in the 'courſe of huſbandry re- 
quired to cleanſe the intervals, the ſeveral flat hoeings do 
cauſe a far heavier charge than what attends the braking 

. and edge hoeing ; and after all, the ground is not ſo well 

| prepared for a wheat ſeaſon at Michaeimas, a method of 

huſbandry generally purſued by the Middleſex farmers. 
One reaſon may be aſſigned why the Kentiih huſbandry 
hath not yet been adopted by the Middleſex farmers ; | 
and this ariſes from the nature of the land in that county, 1 
which in many parts is a deep heavy clay, ſo that on theſe || 
adheſive ſoils, the ſwing plough is generally uſed, and 1 
the ground divided into partitions, or (as they are termed) 
lands, to guard againſt the contingency of a wet ſeaſon. ; 
But ſurely this foil might be worked with a turn reſt foot 
plough, and by proper drains be ſecured from the ill effects of 
of a moiſt time, and the field being thus laid on a level, 
the rows might eaſily be ſtruck out, and the ſubſequent 
brakings be executed to advantage during the ſummer, as 
uſual with the Kentiſh farmers, 

In thoſe parts of Kent where the round tilth huſbandry 
is purſued, the farmers are particularly attentive to the 
ſeveral operations of hoeing and braking the ground dur- 4 
ing the growth of the beans; for as the land in that i 
country is of a nature ſo fertile, as not to require the in- | if | 
tervention of a ſtmrner fallow, they ſpare no pains in 14 
the cultivation of their bean and pea ground, in order to j 14 
render it as clean and well pulverized as poſſible by means Bf 
of the hoe and brake, fo that this latter inſtrument is as 
ſcarcely ever out of the ſield, from the beginning of May * 
till the time when the beans are advanced to that height, 8 1. 
as to obſtruct the working of it; by which the ground 13 
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becomes ſo intimately divided, that every particle of ſoil 
in the interſpaces is expoſed to the beneficial influence of 
the ſun and air, and at harveſt, ſcarcely a weed is per- 
ceptible throughout the crop. In order to deſtroy what 
tew weeds may remain in the rows, and to give that part 
of the ground 1ts due ſhare of pulverization, and to cleanſe 1 
it from the bean haulm, a plough is ſet to work toon after 
harveſt, to ſpuddle the gratten; and for this purpoſe a 
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plate of iron is fixed acroſs the ſhare at about four or five 
inches from the point, and the ſame axletree and wheels 


are made uſe of that were before employed for ftriking 


out the furrows ; and with this plough and two horſes, 
three acres of ground may be ſpuddled in a day, by ſetting 
the ſhare poigt in the interval, ſo that the iron or fin 
may embrace a row on each fide; and when the whole 
field is thus ſpuddled, the harrows and roll are to ſucceed, 
by which the haulm and weeds will be completely extri- 
cated at a trifling charge, and the ground be laid in rea- 
dineſs for ploughing the ſeed furrows, at which time thoſe 
beans or peaſe which may have been ſhed, will have ve- 
getated, and are deſtroyed by the plough; ſo that the 
farmer may from this mode of huſbandry be not leſs con- 
fident of growing a clean ſample of wheat, than if his 
ground had been ſummer fallowed. 

On thin, chalky, or gravelly grounds, notwithſtanding 
what has been urged in the preceding ſection of the good 
effects of ſpuddling, it would perhaps be more prudent to 
omit that work, leſt it might contribute towards looſen. 
ing the ſoil beyond a due medium ; for on theſe ſoils, the 
chief aim ſhould be to cloſe them as much as poflible, 
that at wheat ſeed time the ſurface may be perfectly tight ; 
and therefore to roll and harrow the bean and pea ground 
on ſuch ſoils, in order to rid the field of the haulm, &c., 
and when it has lain ſome time, to plough the ſeed fur- 
rows, is the whole proceſs neceſſary to prepare it for the 
ſucceeding crop of wheat: and this ſhews the neceſſity of 
ſowing with this grain or with peaſe, that part of the 
farm, which is moſt free from weeds, and in the beſt 
heart, not only that theſe pulſe do both of them (eſpecially 
beans) require to be ſown on good land, or on ſuch which 
has been improved by art; but likewiſe, that the grattens 
may be ſo perfectly clean, as not to require the operation 
of ſpuddling. 

In Kent, they cut their beans with a hook, and bind 
them into ſheaves with rope yarns. Theſe ſheaves are 
ſet up in ſhocks of various forms, either five on each ſide, 
in the manure of wheat ſhocks, or in a circular form four 
ſheaves to the ſhock. The expence of cutting, binding, 
and ſetting up, is from 4s. to 6s. or 7s. per acre, accord- 
ing to the degree of goodneſs in the crop. Some farmers, 

in 
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in ſuch years when the hops have failed, cut up the bind 
and reſerve it as a ſubſtitute for rope yarns to tye their 
bean ſheaves. But though this practice, may at firſt ſight 
bear the appearance of frugality, it will be found event- 
ually to be the moſt expenſive; as the cutting the hop 
vines at that ſeaſon, will be apt to caufe them to bleed, 
to the infinite prejudice of the ſtock ; and fhus the fu- 
ture crops may be hazarded by a premature removal of the 
bind in thoſe years, when, from the failure of the hops it 
ſhould ſeem to be of no further ule. 

After a growing ſummer, and on land which is in good 
heart, there will be many green pods, when the crop is 
upon the whole fit for the hook ; for the ſtalks having ran 
to a great length, and being very replete with moiſture, the 
upper part of the leaves, pods and ſtalk, will appear to 
be in a growing ſlate, long after the pods on the lower 
part of the ſtalk are fully ripened : to wait the ripening 
of theſe upper pods, would be very ill judged ; as by this 
delay, great part of the crop would be loſt, from the 
ſhedding of thoſe which were already come to maturity. 
'The beſt method therefore is to cut the beans when the 
major part have ripened, and by ſuffering the thocks to 
remain ſome time in the field, the upper parts of the ſtalks 
will be ſuificiently*withere:', ſo as to prevent any ill et- 
fects from their humidity, when laid in the barn or ſtack ; 
nor will the beans from thoſe unripened pods be of any 
injury to the ſample. 


Where it is propoſed to ſet up corn ſtacks, it will be 


moſt prudent to lay the ſheaf corn, whether wheat or beans 


without doors, and to carry the barley and oats into the 


barn ; the ſtack being erected with far greater facility b 
ſheaf corn, than with that which 1s carried looſe, which 
from the difliculty that attends the pitching and unload- 
ing, and the ſubſequent operation of getting the ſtack 
into the barn, occaſions an expence much more conſider- 
able than on the ſheaf corn : beſides, the greater length 
of time which is required for keeping open the barley or 
oat ſtacks ſubjects them to the contingency of being great- 
ly injured by wet, if a rainy ſeaſon thould take place de- 
Gra the thatching can be completed, 

Bean ſtraw, it well harveſted, forms a very hearty and 
nutritious diet for cattle in the winter time, and both oxen 


and 
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and horſes, when not worked, will thrive on it. Sheep 
alſo are very fond of browzing on the pods, and the caving 
is a very nutritious manger meat. 

There never was a ſummer within my remembrance, 
wherein the growing crops of beans were ſtruck with ſo 
fatal a blight as in the year 1783. Towards the latter 
end of June, when theſe pulſe were in bloſſom, and from 
the height and vigour of the ſtalk, and the great abun- 
dance of bloom, bid fair to turn out very productive; 
there happened a ſeries of blighting weather, with uncom- 
mon foggy miſts, which occaſioned the bloſſoms to drop 
off ere they had performed their office, and theſe were 
conſequently not ſucceeded by pods ; and in moſt fields 
the ſtalks were covered with dolphin, ſo that towards 
the cloſe of the month of June, and at the commencement 
of July, there ſeemed to be ſcarce any appearance of 
kids, fave at the upper part of the ſtalks, and theſe were 
few in number and very ſhort and unpromiſing, and the 
farmers had abandoned all hopes of a crop, not lay- 
ing their account in growing more than a buſhel per 
acre on an average. The crop however did not prove 
in the end ſo miſerably defective as to verify theſe pre- 
ſages ; for as the ſummer advanced, thoſe few pods which 
grew on the tops of the haulm began to ſhew themſelves 
more conſpicuouſly, and were much more numerous, 
more prominent, and of a greater length than could have 
been expected; ſo that thoſe grounds which in June wore 
an appearance of not producing more than a buſhel or 
two of an, acre, at harveſt bid fair for a quarter. 

The price for threſhing beans in Kent is one ſhilling 
per quarter. As the pods part eaſily with their contents, 
the heap increaſes faſter on the threſher than' any other 
grain, and as they quickly fill the buſhel in meaſuring, 
he generally makes good wages at this work; and this 
likewiſe encourages the farmers (ſuch of them I mean 
who are in want of ready money at that time) to ſet their 
threſhers to work on the beans ſoon after harveſt is 
turned, to ſupply the various demands made on them at 
that ſeaſon; and hence the prices of this grain are gene- 
rally lower at the autumn, and in the firſt part of the 
winter, than towards Chriſtmas; the large quantities 
which are ſent off between harveſt and Allhallows-tide 
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cauſing a glut in the markets. The inconvenience of 
this early threſhing is ſo great, that no one would be 
tempted to purſue it, but from a want of ready money, 
which often impels the farmer to proſecute methods which 
his own reaſon and experience convince him are erroneous. 
In the preſent inſtance, though the demand for this article 
ſhould occaſion a riſe in the markets, yet would it be 
much better to avoid threſhing, and run the riſque of 
ſelling at an inferior price when the winter is farther ad- 
vanced, as the ſtraw muſt either be ſpoiled and thrown. 
into the yard for, dung, or, if a convenient place offers 
for keeping it till the winter (a circumſtance which is not 


very likely to happen on many farms) yet will ſuch ſtraw 


that has been laid by for two or three months be far leſs 
nutritious; than that which is given to the cattle freſh out 
of the barn. The like obſervation holds good with 
reſpect to the caving, chaff, &c. all of them 2 of very 
great import to the farmer. The like obſervation may 
be applied to the ſtraw of other grain, which will be 
eaten with much greater delight by the cattle, and prove 
a better ſupport to them when newly threſhed, than that 
which has been ſome time preſerved. | 


CHAP. V. 
OF PEASE. 


IN this pulſe the ſeminal variations are more numerous 


than thoſe of any other grain which falls under the 


cognizance of the huſbandman ; whether we conſider the 
difference in ſize, colour, or time of ripening. 

The firſt general diſtinction of this grain is to be un- 
derſtood of the garden and field peaſe; and theſe again 
conſiſt of great diverſity, and differ eſſentially in many 
particulars, not only reſpecting their value, &c. but in 
the manner of cultivation. 


12 Moſt 
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Moſt of thoſe which are denominated garden peaſe may 
be raiſed in the field. The dwarf marrowfats particu- 
larly do frequently make large returns, when ſown upon 
rich land; for on gravels, chalks, or other poor foils of a 
thin contexture, it would anfwer {mall purpole to attempt 
the cultivation of them; whilit the golden hots and other 
forward kinds of garden peaſe, are raiſed to great advan- 
tage on gravels, though of a ſhallow ſtaple, and are much 
ſowyn in the neighbourhood of Dartford, for the purpoſe 
of podding in the ſummer. 

Of the field peaſe, the moſt profitable to ſow on land 
tolerably good are the yellow boilers; but on poorer ſoils, 


one or other of the greys will be moſt likely to ſucceed : 


for as peaſe are at beſt a very uncertain crop, it would be 
highly imprudent to riſque the ſowing of any of the white 
kind, uſually termed yellow peaſe, from their boiling of 
that colour, on land which is not by nature fertile, as be- 
ing leis able to reſiſt the malignant influence of a blaſting 
ſeaſon, and in every other reſpect are more tender through- 
out their growth than grey peaſe. 

Grey peaſe are branched out through a great diverſity 
of ſeminal variations, many of which admit but of trifling 
diſtinctions, founded chiefly on the caprice of the grower; 
who having fortunately raiſed a large crop, affects to call 
his pea by a new name, though ſo ſmall is the difference 
from thoſe of the more common and well known pulſe of 


this deſcription, as by no means to entitle them to any 


preference. | 
The Marlborough grey, the horn grey, the maple 
grey, and the grey partridge, are the kinds which are ge- 
nerally ſown ; and of theſe, in my opinion, the Maribo- 
roughs deſerve the preference, as being not leſs hardy than 
the other kinds before enumerated, and in many reſpects 
g them. If ſown at the latter end of Ja- 

nuary, or beginning of the following month, the Mar!- 
borough greys will be ready for the hook at the com- 
mencement of July. "Theſe early ripening peaſe do not 
only ſtand the faireſt chance of reſiſting a dry ſummer, as 
they will have covered the ſurface of the ground before 
the approach of the hot weather; but ripening at a time 
when a fine harveſt may reaſonably be expected, all the 
Accidents conſequent to a wet ſeaſon at that time, ſuch as 
| the 
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the opening of the pods, the injury from the weather in 
damaging the crop both of. ſtraw and grain, &c. are ob- 
viated, to which may be ſubjoined the advantage of having 
the ground at liberty to plough for the reception of a 
future crop. | 

When field peaſe of whatever kind are ſown in rows, 

either from a drill plough or by a box, or ſprained out of 
the hand, the furrows ought to be {truck about eleven to 
the rods breadth. The drill plough, when judiciouſly ma- 
naged, will ſow them with tolerable exactneſs; but this 
plough is very incompetent for ſowing beans, though uſed 
by many people for that purpoſe, the reaſons of which 
have been before given under that article. 

Marrow fats may be ſown at wider intervals and thinner 
in the rows than any other kind of peaſe; fo that two 
buſhels and a half or three buſhels of theſe large fort will 
be ſufficient to the acre, whereas of the others a ſack will 
be requilite to this purpoſe, 

On new. broken up ground, where, on account of the 
danger to be apprehended from the worm, it would be 
improper to ſow any other grain, theſe pulſe generally 
ſucceed ; and for this reaſon it is a common practice to 
ſow them on old faintfoine or clover lays, where the foil 
being freſh, ſeldom fails to yield a fertile crop of peaſe. 

When peaſe are ſown by broad caſt, which may fome- 
times be neceſſary, as in the inſtance laft mentioned, where 
the turf generally lies too ſhallow beneath the ſurface to 
admit of their being ſown in rows, four buſhels of forward 
ripening peaſe may be ſown early in the month of Febru- 
ary, which will come off at the beginning of July, ſo as 
to admit of the ſame field being reduced to a I tilth to 
ſow with turnips in the autumn, and of which, ſhould 
the ſeaſon prove favourable, a reaſonable crop may be ex- 
peed : and this method of treating an old lay ground (for 
I ſpeak not now of clover lays of one year's continuance, 
which are known to be the molt proper ſeaſons for wheat 
on thin lands) but on old worn out lays, this method of 
raiſing peaſe and turnips is greatly to be preferred, either 
to that of cropping ſuch ground with wheat or oats imme- 

diately after breaking them up, or of ſowing them with 
wheat in the autumn after the peaſe are harveſted : for ſuch 
ſeaſons, called by the farmers lay breaches, are even 
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more hazardous than a lay ground ſown at one ploughing, 
as the worm on theſe lay breaches, never fails to commit 
great devaſtations. 

Peaſe, of all other grain, demand a more frequent re- 
novation of ſeed ; for if theſe pulſe were to be ſown a 
few years 6n the ſame kind of ſoil, a viſible degeneracy 
would take place in the nature of the pea, and the crops 
would become lighter at each ſucceſſive harveſt. Neither 
is it prudent to crop the ſame field with peaſe but at an 
interval of four or five years, fince a ſhifting of ground 
is not leſs neceſſary to the well being of the crop, than a 
change of ſpecies. Eh 

'Edge-hoeing and braking ſhould never be neglected in 
the pea field, as theſe operations not only contribute to- 
wards keeping the ground clean during the growth of the 
peaſe, but furniſh them with the means of vegetation, by 
conveying to the roots a freſh ſupply of mould, whence 
the haulm receives new vigour. At the laſt braking, the 
earth may be flung up to the peaſe haulm by means of a 
block of wood fixed to the ſtrig of the brake, as men- 
tioned under the article beans. The uſual price for edge- 
hoeing, both beans and peaſe, is from two to three ſhil- 
lings per acre, according to the nature of the land, and 
the more or leſs weedy * of the crop. 

The raiſing forward peaſe for the purpoſe of gathering 
the pods green for market, ſometimes turns out to very 
good account. In the neighbourhood of Dartford, where 
the ſoil is a warm gravel, this mode of hufbandry is much 
practiſed. Where the produce is intended for an early 
market, the peaſe ought to be ſown at Michaelmas or 
quickly after, on ground which is in good heart, at the 
rate of four buſhels per acre, and the rows ſhould be 
ftricken three feet diſtant from each other. In March or 
April, according as the ſeaſon is more or leſs forward, the 
ground ſhould be hoed, and the earth drawn up to the 


. ſtems of the peaſe. From this time the hoe and brake 


ought to be occaitoually uſed at the diſcretion of the far- 
mer, till the crop is pretty fat advanced in height. At the 
laſt earthing, the ground ſhould be drawn only on one fide 
of the peaſe, ſo as to incline them towards the other, lay- 
ing the haulm to have the fulleſt advantage of the ſun. Ir 
is of great conſequence to procure a forward ſort of _ 

| where 
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where this pulſe is raiſed for podding, and to fix on a 
warm ſpot of ground, otherwiſe little benefit can be ex- 
pected from this mode of huſbandry ; for I have more than 
once known a field of peaſe, where the ſeed was ſown in 
February, become in bloom a fortnight earlier than 
another which was ſown in October, where the land was 
either leſs kindly, or had been ſown with an improper 
kind of pea. Such pod ware, which is fit to gather at the 
latter end of May, or the beginning of June, uſually 
fetches a good price, The firſt gatherings are ſent to 
London in half buſhel ſieves, and are often ſold at five 
ſhillings per ſieve; afterwards they are ſent up in narrow 
ſacks made on purpoſe for this uſe, containing about three 
buſhels in each, and theſe at the firſt of the ſeaſon often 
ſell at 12s. or 148. per ſack ; but after the firſt week, 
there is generally a great drop in the markets, ſo as in a 
plentiful year to ſink to 58. per ſack, which does by no 
means defray the incidental expences of gathering, ſend- 
ing to market, &c. Forty ſacks per acre are accounted 
a fair crop, though fifty ſacks have been gathered from 
that compaſs of ground. The price for gathering is 
fourteen pence per ſack; of carrying to market, one 
ſhilling per ſack ; and three pence per ſack for ſelling. 
When the podding is finiſhed, the haulm is cut up and 
preſerved for fodder ; which purpoſe it anſwers extremely 
well, when a kindly ſeaſon offers for ſtacking it without 
rain, When the field is cleared, the ſame land may be 
got in readineſs to ſow with turnips ſoon after Midſnm- 
mer; and as the ſoil which is kindly for peaſe is particu- 
larly adapted for the culture of turnips, there will remain 
little doubt of its producing a plentiful crop of this 
root, | 
The reaſons which ſeem firſt to ha e influenced the 
Dartford farmers in ſowing forward peaſe, and in ſtill 
continuing the practice, ſeem to be theſe: firſt, their vi- 
cinity to London, where there is always a ready market 
for this article : ſecondly, the nature of the ground, 
which is particularly ſuited to the cultivation of peaſe : 
thirdly, the conſtant ſupply of ready money, at a time 
| when the barns (eſpecially on ſmall farms) are nearly ex- 
hauſted, and the ſummer expences are coming on; a 
conſideration of no mean import to the huſbandman, 
I 4 waoſe 
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whoſe buſineſs requires at all times, but more eſpecially 
in the ſummer months, a perpetual ſtream of ready money 
to carry it on to advantage: to which may be ſubjoined 
the convenience of raiſing a crop of turnips at a trifling 
expence, equal to thoſe ſown on a fallow ; and the value 
of the pea haulm, which as I before obſerved, makes very 
good fodder, after a kindly ſeaſon. | 
Such are the benefits attending a crop of forward peaſe. 

Let us now advert to the a, of this branch of rural 
ceconomy ; and we ſhall find that there is no part of the 
buſineſs of a farmer more precarious and uncertain. Be- 
ing ſown early, they have all the dangers of the winter to 
encounter; which, if a ſevere one, very frequently de- 
ſtroys the crop, and ſhould they haply eſcape the _ 
of that quarter, they often fall a ſacrifice to the churliſh- 
neſs of the ſpring, which, if cold and froſty, generally 
proves injurious to them, theſe pulſe blowing at an early 
ſeaſon, before thoſe peaſe which are deſigned to ſtand for 
harveſting are far advanced in their growth ; and there- 
fore the pod ware is often deſtroyed, when thoſe ſown at 
a later period eſcape. An unkindly time likewiſe at 
their coming into flat does them great injury. Add to all 
theſe diſadvantages, the extraordinary Charges of podding, 
together with the inconvenience of taking the horſes from 
their other work, the very inadequate price, when from 
a redundancy in the crops the markets are overſtocked, 
and the trouble of attending to the gatherers, together 
with the expence and loſs of time incurred by continual 
journies to London; all which objections operate very 
powerfully againſt launching too deeply into this method 
of huſbandry. | | 
Green peaſe fetch the beſt price in a cool ſeaſon during 
the month of June ; for ſuch weather retards the pods in 
ripening, ſo that the markets are not over ſtocked, which 
is generally the caſe in a hot and dry ſummer, by which 
the peaſe from different ſowings ripen together, and 
quickly become too old for uſe, | 
The time when forward peaſe receive the greateſt in- 
jury from the weather, is in the early part of the ſpring 
hot ſunny days and froſty nights ia the months of March 
and April generally making great hayock in the * 
| | ; ave 
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I have known a field which had borne a good crop of 


forward peaſe, ſown with turnips, and when theſe roots 


were fed off, the ſame ground was dunged, ploughed, and 
the furrows ſtruck out, and ſown a ſecond time with peaſe 
in December, and produced from this ſecond ſowing a 
good crop. ö 

In Hertfordſhire, it is no uncommon practice to ſow a 
mixture oſ beans and peaſe by broad caſt, at the rate of 
two buſhels and a half of the e to one buſhel and a 
half of the former. This mixture, which they term 
bullimon, often returns large crops, the ſtalks of the one 
ſerving as props for the other; and ſometimes they add to 
this farrago, by mixing oats with the before mentioned 
pulſe. On ſuch land, which will admit of the Kentiſh 
mode of huſbandry, this random mode of cultivation is, 
in my opinion, far from an eligible practice; for by ſow- 
ing theſe pulſe ſeparately in rows, a full crop of either of 
them may be expected, when a proper regard 1s paid to the 
nature of the ſoil, and the ſame land may be reduced to a 
tilth for ſowing with wheat at Michaelmas ; an advantage 
which ſuch ground cannot enjoy, that has been loaded 
with the heterogenous mixture above mentioned, The 
uſual courſe of huſbandry in thoſe counties where beans 
and peaſe are ſown at random, is either to make a fallow 
of the ground for turnips, or to get it into a tilth for 
ſowing with barley or oats the following ſpring. }.. 

The nature of the foil whereon theſe pulſe are raiſed, 
often occaſions a very conſiderable change in the quality 
of the pea; and hence peaſe which were of a good boiling 
ſort, will, if ſown on ground unkindly for their growth, 

8 a crop at harveſt that will not be well adapted to cu- 

linary purpoſes. | | 
In the iſle of Thanet and in Eaſt Kent, the. cuſtom is 
to bind the peaſe into ſheaves, which ſeems to have no 
other merit to plead in its behalf, than long preſcription ; 
ſince the reaſon urged for binding up barley and oats 
(namely the ſaving time at the pitching and unloading) 
will not hold good in this inſtance, as the natural ten- 
dency of the pea haulm to adhere together renders it at 
leaſt a matter of equal facility to pitch and unload when 
looſe, as if bound into ſheaves; and their great propen- 
ſity to ſhed is a cogent reaſon againſt the binding, finze 
| | the 
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the more the haulm is toſſed about, the greater will be the 
danger of beating out the grain. "The main inducement 
to the Eaſt Kent farmers for binding their peaſe and other 
Lent corn, ſeems to ariſe from theſe conſideratious. Firſt, 
the facility of pitching and unloading ſheaf corn in prefe- 
rence to that which is brought home looſe, which indeed 
holds good with reſpect to barley and oats, but is not ap- 
plicable to peaſe, as hath been before attempted to be 
proved ; and this method is further enforced by the ſmall 
expence attending it, the whole proceſs being completed 
by their own hired ſervants, a privilege which is not en- 
joyed by thoſe farmers who have ſufficient employment 
for theit teams, which is not the fact with the huſband. 
men in Eaſt Kent, where they make but few fummer fal- 
lows. The method in the other parts of Kent, is to cut 
the peaſe up with a hook, the expence of which is about 
half a crown or three ſhillings per acre, after which they 
are laid in ſmall wads for four or five days or a week, ac- 
cording as the weather is more or leſs favourable, when 
they are to be thrown into large heaps for carting. If 
wet weather happens whilſt the peaſe lie in wads, it oc- 
cafions a conſiderable loſs, many of them being ſhed in 
the field, and of thoſe that remain a great part will be fa 
„ 9 got injured, as to render the ſample of little 
worth. I his inability in peaſe to reſiſt a wet harveſt, 
together with the great uncertainty throughout their 
growth, and the frequent inadequate return in proportion 
to the length of haulm, has diſcouraged many farmers 
from ſowing fo large a ſeaſon of this pulſe as of other 
grain; though on light lands which are in tolerable heart, 
the profit in a good year is far from inconſiderable, and 
the ſtraw (as hath been mentioned before) is a very whole- 
ſome food for cattle of every kind; and there is generally 
a conſiderable demand for peaſe of every denomination in 
the market, the uſes to which they may be applied being 
ſo many and fo various. The boilers or yellow peaſe al- 
ways go off at a quick price, and the hog peaſe uſually 
ſell for 6s. or 7s. per quarter more than beans ; and for 
feeding ſwine the pea is much better adapted than the 
bean, it having been demonſtrated by experience, that 
hogs do fat more kindly when fed with this grain than on 
beans ; and, what is not eafily to be accounted for, = 
le 
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fleſh of ſwine which hath been fed on peaſe, it is ſaid, will 
ſwell in boiling and be well taſted ; whilſt the fleſh of the 
bean fed hog will ſhrink in the pot, the fat will boil out, 
and the meat be leſs delicate in flavour : ſo that it is now 
become a practice with thoſe farmers who are curious in 
their pork, to feed their hogs on peaſe and barley meal; 
and if they have no peaſe of their own growth, they 
rather chuſe to be at the expence/of buying them than 
ſuffer their hogs to eat beans. Nay ſo far do ſome of them 
carry their prejudice in this particular, as to reject the grey 
peaſe for this uſe, as bearing too near, an affinity to the 
bean, and therefore reſerve their growths of white peaſe 
ſolely for hog fatting. | | 
Peaſe, if the ground is kindly for their growth, and 
the ſammer moiſt, do generally produce a great abundance 
of haulm, which takes up a large ſpace in the barn ; and 
for this reaſon the mow ought always to be trodden with 
hogs or horſes, which will cloſe down the haulm into one 
ſixth part of the compaſs it would otherwiſe have occu- 
pied. | 
The ſeaſon for harveſting the early ripe peaſe comes on 
before the wheat is ready for the fickle, fo that they are 
generally got into the barn previous to the commence- 
ment of the wheat harveſt; a circumſtance which, 
amongſt others already enumerated, ought to determine 
the farmer in his choice of forward peaſe in preference to 
thoſe which ripen late in the ſummer, ſince it is of mate- 
rial conſequence to the œconomy of his affairs at this 
ſeaſon, that he be crouded with as little variety of buſineſs 
as poſlible. | 
Pea grattens are not thought to make ſo good a wheat 
ſeaſon as bean ſtubbles ; which is another reaſon why this 
pulſe ought not to be ſown in too large a proportion. 
The cauſe of the bean gratten being the beſt preparative 
for wheat, ariſes (as I take it) from the ground breaking 
up with a cloſer contexture, and being leſs porous after 
that grain than after the pea crop, which laſt occaſions the 
land to be very light and hollow, and by conſequence 
renders it leſs proper to ſow with wheat, eſpecially on 
thin ſoils, where the chief aim of the farmer is to depoſit 
this grain in as cloſe a bed as poſhble.; But if a wheaten 
crop is to ſucceed the pea on theſe foils, the better way is, 
| | when 
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when the grattens have been fed, to harrow off the ſtub- 
ble, (and not by any means to ſpuddle the furrows, which 
would diſpoſe the foil to work ſtill lighter,) and to plough 
the ſeed furrows as early as poſſible, that the wheat may 
be ſown on a ſtale furrow, and if convenient, to dreſs 
the ground by the fold either before the corn is ſown, or 
immediately after; or, if this cannot be done, to tread 
the ground cloſe with ſheep at ſeed time, repeating 
the practice as there may be occaſion during the winter 
and ſpring months. | | 
The uſual price for threſhing peaſe in this country is 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. per quarter. The ſtraw, when well harveited, makes 
a very wholeſome fodder, and in ſuch years is equa] to or- 
dinary hay, if given freſh from the flail ; but, like all 
other ſtraw, loſes much of its virtue, if laid by for any 
conſiderable time after it is threſhed. 
Many farmers give their horſes old yellow peaſe in pre- 
ference to beans, which latter pulſe are in truth a very 
groſs food, and do often occaſion them to fly out at the 
heels; but new peaſe are highly improper for this uſe, as 
they would be apt to caule the gripes in ſuch horſes which 
are fed with them. 
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'T ms pulſe is of great utility to the farmer. Taree 


are ſown chiefly with a view to ſheep feed or to cut the 


haulm green for the horſes in the ſummer, for both which 
purpoſes they are well adapted, falling in at a ſeaſon when 
the clovers and other graſſes are not arrived to a height 
ſufficient to anſwer theſe ends. 

There are two ſorts of this pulſe proper for cultivation; 
namely, the winter and the ſpring tare. The ſeeds of 
theſe are both of a black or dark brown colour. There 


is a third ſpecies called the white tare, but ſo very tender 


3 as 
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as not to deſerve any regard, and is therefore rarely if 
ever ſown in the field. The ſeeds of the winter and 
ſpring tare are not eaſily diſcriminated, being nearly alike 
in ſize and every other characteriſtic ; but on the appear- 
. ance of the blade, the difference is at once to be perceiv- 
ed. The winter tare vegetates with a ſeed leaf of a freſh 
green colour, whereas the ſpring tare comes up with a 
graſſy ſpear, of a brown duſky hue. / 

Beſides theſe, there is another ſort larger than either 
of the former, and much cultivated in Hertfordſhire, 
which is called in that county the goar tare or thetch, ſo 
{tiled from the luxuriancy ot its growth, and this is a 
very profitable kind to ſow in the ſpring. But it is to be 
obſerved, that neither tlie goar thetch or common ſpring 
tare are ſufficiently hardy to ſtand the rigour of the winter, 
which ſhews the neceſſity of purchaſing the ſeed from the 
grower, who can vouch for its genealogy, ſince the dif- 
terence 1s not to be perceived in the ſample. 

Winter tares are generally ſown on one ploughing of a 
wheat, oat, or barley gratten, at the latter end of Auguit, 


and from that time till November. Thoſe tares which 


are ſown at the latter end of Aguuſt, or at the beginning 
of the following month, when the harveſt can be com- 
pleted in time to admit of the ground being ſo early 
ploughed, will produce a luxuriance of haulm either to 
mow or feed by the ſecond week in May; but in Kent, 
where the harveſt falls out later than in Hertfordthire, and 
Where the farmer has at that time many other avocations 
to call off his attention, winter tares are rarely ſown till 
the latter end of September. 

When theſe pulſe are ſown with a view either to cut 
green tor the horſes, to feed down with ſheep, or to mow 
tor fodder, the allowance 1s three buſhels to the acre; 
thougn there are many people who content themſelves 
with ſowing two buthels or two buſhels and a half, and 
when it 1s deſigned that the tares ſhall remain for ripen- 
ing, two buſhels or two buthels and a half is a quantity 
ſufficient to crop an acre ; but in either of the inſtar.ces 
fr{t mentioned, three buſhels will not be found too libe- 
ral an allowance: for it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that where the haulm or ſtalk is the chief object in 
view, the feeds ought to be thickly town, that the plants 

may 
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may be encouraged to ſhoot away the more freely in their 
growth. Thus in the ſeveral tribes of graſſes, where the 
chief end is to obtain a crop of fodder, a much larger pro- 
portion of ſeed ſhould be allowed than if it were intended 
to remain on the ground till harveſt ; for by being ſown 
thick, the progreſs in growth is much accelerated : and 
this obſervation deſerves to be more particularly attended 
to in the cultivation of the tare ; for this pulſe, like peaſe, 
never grows away with freedom, till the tendrils begin 
to meet and they come (as the farmers expreſs it) to 
ſhake hands with one another; and for this reaſon it is 
better to ſow tares, whether of the winter or ſpring kind, 
by broad caſt, than in rows, as is practiſed in Eaſt 
Kent. - | 

In farms where it is neceſſary to keep large flocks of 
ſheep, tares are exceedingly uſeful ; for theſe pulſe com- 
ing .at a time when the rye and turnips are eaten off, and 
when the clover and other graſſes are not yet in a ſufficient 
forwardneſs to depaſture, will afford a bountiful ſupply of 
food for the ewes and lambs, It will be moſt prudent to 
wait till the tares have gained a ſufficient increaſe of haulm 
before the ſheep are turned on the field, and then to di- 
vide the ground by hurdles in the ſame manner as is prac- 
tiſed in feeding turnips ; by which means there will be 
little waſte made, and the ground will be enriched by the 
dung and ſtale of the iheep in a much higher degree, than 
if the ſtock had been ſuffered ro ramble over the whole 
field. When the fold is pitched on the tare field, the flock 
may be baited on the tares a few hours previous to their 
going into the fold, and by this ſcheme of huſbandry, the 
ſame ground may be got in readineſs to ſow with turnips 
at Midſummer, or may remain to be ſown with wheat at 
Michaelmas, at the option of the farmer, 

Spring tares ſhould be ſown at ſeveral different inter- 
vals, in order that there may be a due ſucceſſion of this 
fucculent food throughout the ſummer. The firſt ſowing 
may bein February, and continue at due intervals through 
the months of March and April, by which 'the different 
crops will fall in progreflive order tor mowing during the 
ſummer months. The ſeed may be ſown at one plough- 
ing, and the ground requires very little preparation for its 
reception, though if the ground intended for theſe pulſe 
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was to be allowed two ploughings, and a ſmall ſprinkling 
of dung were added, the expence would be amply repaid 
in the crop; beſides which the tare gratten would be in 


much better condition to be ſown either with wheat or 


turnips in the following autumn. 

Spring tares, or rather the goar thetches of Hertford- 
ſhire, may be ſown at one ploughing up of a pea gratten 
in July, and will produce ſome valuable food in the au- 
tumn ; for the growth of theſe pulſe, and indeed of every 
vegetable when ſown at this ſeaſon, is much more rapid 
than in the ſpring. | 

In a very wet ſummer, and where the crops of tares 
are large, the haulm is apt to become rotten upon the 
ground, and in this condition ſuch groſs food often proves 
exceedingly prejudicial to the horſes : therefore when this 
happens, it will be imprudent to cut them any longer for 
that purpoſe. In general, it is beſt to diſcontinue this 
practice when the tares are advancing into flat, by which 
time there is in moſt years a plentiful ſupply of provender 
for the horſes, either in the clovers or in the paſtures of 
perennial graſs. 

Tares, when mown for hay, do make excellent fodder. 
The proper time for mowing them is when the bloſſoms 
are fallen off, and they are upon the eve of turning into 
flat. The ſame caution is neceſſary in the making of this 
fodder, as in the making of faintfoine and clover; namely, 
to avoid breaking off the leaves, in which great part of 
the virtue reſides: and therefore the ſwarths ſhould by no 
means be tedded abroad, as is practiſed in making meadow 
hay, but forked into ſmall cocks, which may be occaſion- 
ally turned to complete the making, which is ſomewhat 
tedious, (unleſs in a very ſunny time) occaſioned by the 
extreme ſucculency of the ſtalks. 

As tares are often ſown on ground which ought to come 
in for a fallow the ſucceeding year, it is a practice with 
many farmers, when theſe pulſe are fed off, to plough up 
the field and ſtir it once or twice, in order to bring it in 
for a wheat ſeaſon that year; by which they think they 
are gaining time : but their reaſoning, in my opinion, is 
fallacious ; for if the land be of a ſtiff and adheſive na- 
ture, where it may be neceſſary to make wheaten fallows, 
this partial method of conducting the buſineſs, (hence 
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not improperly ſtiled baſtard fallows) is by no means ſuffi- 
cient to retrieve the exhauſted powers of the ſoil ; and on 
light lands the expence of ſtirring would be entirely 
thrown away, fince it is well known that wheat on thin 
ſoils rarely ſucceeds well after a fallow, and the tares hav- 
ing been ſown on ground which had been before over 
cropped, ſuch over driven foils will be in a ſorry condition 
to ſupport a wheaten crop. The beſt way of managing 
this ground, is to ſuffer it to lie for a fallow the next year, 
or to ſow it with turnips at one ploughing after the tares 
are fed off, Which may chance to produce ſome valuable 
ſpring feed, and when that is eaten off, plough up the 
eld for a turnip fallow in the enſuing ſummer. By this 
management, you will be furniſhed with a quantity of 
ſheep feed at a time when it is much wanted, and which is 
attended with this peculiar advantage, that the ground 
may be ſtocked long aſter the other helds of that root are 
eaten off; ſince as this wyhad is to come in for a fallow 
the next year, the farmer need not be over anxious in get- 
. the turnips, and thus the ſheep may be ſupplied 
with food till the tares or ray graſs come in, which in a 
backward ſpring will prove of inconceivable advantage; 
the want of a fortnight's keep at this time having been 
often, to my knowledge, attended with the greateſt in- 
convenience; for on farms where it is requiſite to keep a 
large flock, either the ſtock muſt be ſuffered to ſink in 
fleſh, which, if ewes and lambs, would be the ruin of the 
latter, or they muſt be parted with at a great diſadyantage, 
as a want of meat will neceſſarily e a reduction in 
the price of lean ſtock, and, in either caſe, the owner 
would be a loſer by the alternative. But when the farmer 
has a plentiful ſupply of meat at this ſeaſon, though he 
may not have ſtock of his own to feed it off, he may take 
advantage of the drop in the markets, and purchaſe a lot 
of ſheep which may pay him more than would have been 
the value of the wheaten crop, if he had purſued that ava- 

ricious mode of huſbandry. | 
When tares are ſown on a piece of land which is in 
good condition, the ground may be afterwards put in with 
wheat at one ploughing, and ſuch tare ground having been 
improved by the dung and ſtale of the ſheep, will make a 
very good ſeaſon for wheat, but would ill be in _ 
| h Order 
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order for that purpoſe, if the fold could conveniently be 
run over the ſurface of the freſh ploughed ground, which 
would not only enrich the ſoil, but dilpoſe it to lie cloſe ; 
theſe pulſe, like peaſe, having a natural tendency to render 
the ſoil hollow and porous. It will be proper likewiſe to 
plough up the ground ſome time before wheat ſeaſon, that 
the corn may be ſown on a ſtale furrow. 5 
In the autumn of the year 1794, the crops of winter 
tares were ſo very defective (occaſioned through the ex- 
treme and almoſt unprecedented drought of the preceding 


ſummer months) that this pulſe ſold at the exorbitant price 


of 188. per buſhel. 


— 
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CHAP. VII 
OF RYE. 


Tuts grain bears, of all others, the neareſt affinity to 
wheat, as well in the formation of the ſeed, as in the 
manner of its growth, and the purpoſe to which it is in 
ſome countries appropriated. But though in many foreign 
countries, and in Scotland, and ſome of the northern pro- 
vinces of this kingdom, rye bread conſtitutes a conſider- 
able portion of food among the lower ranks of people; it 
is by no means ſo nouriſhing as bread made from wheaten 
flour, and to thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to it would 
prove both unpalatable and unwholefome, being of a very 
opening quality, and has been often productive of violent 
diarrhœas and other complaints in the bowels. 

The chief purpoſes to which rye is applied in the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom, are either to feed off the 
green blade with ſheep, or if reſerved for a crop, to fel] 
to the tanners, who make uſe of this grain in the way of 
their trade. Rye ſtraw is uſed by the collar makers, and 
fetches a price fatter to any other. W 

The time for ſowing rye, with a view of depaſturin 
the field with ſheep, is from -_ latter end of Auguſt - 
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the end of September, according as the harveſt is more or 
leſs forward. This grain, when intended for the purpoſes 
above mentioned, is uſually ſown at one ploughing of a 
wheat gratten or other ſtubble, where the field is to come 


in courle for a turnip fallow the next year. 


The quantity to be ſown on an acre is two buſhels and 
a half, if intended to remain for a crop, but when this 
grain is ſown for ſheep feed, it is proper to allow three 
buſhels to the acre ; for the ſame obſervation may be re- 
peated in this inſtance, as was made under the article tares : 
that where the blade, haulm or ſtalks, form the primar 


ohject, a much larger proportion of ſeed is requiſite, than 


when the crop is meant to remain for harveſting. 

As this grain comes into ſpindle a month earlier than 
wheat, it is neceſſary in the feeding of it to attend to that 
circumſtance, otherwiſe the chief end of ſowing it will 
be defeated; for unleſs the ſheep are turned on the rye be- 
fore the ear is formed in the hoſe, that is to ſay, before 
the expiration of the month of April, the blade will have 
become hard and ſticky, and the ſucceſſion of paſture, after 


the firſt growth has been taken off, will be very trifling. 


In mild winters the ſtock may be turned on the rye field in 
February, and the buſineſs may be continued at proper in- 


-tervals till the middle of April, after which time it will 


fail to yield any farther uſe as a paſture. In a backward 
ſpring, and after a ſevere winter, it will be ſomewhat 
later ere the rye will be advanced to a proper growth for 


feeding, as it is much better to wait till the paſture becomes 


prolific, than to turn the cattle on the field too early, ob- 
ſerving that this be done before the ſpindle be formed. 
Farmers who maintain large flocks of ewes and lambs, 


do generally propagate a few acres of this grain, as being 


a food which, above moſt others, cauſes the milk to flow 
in large abundance, and that at a time when there is a 
great ſcarcity of ſucculent herbage: for the turnips not 
having began to ſhoot, and the roots becoming hard and 
ſticky, afford but little milk for the ewes, and area very 
forry proviſion for the lambs. Whereas, by ſhifting the 
couples into the rye towards the middle or latter. end of 
February, or (if the ſpring be backward) in the following 
month, and keeping them to that food about a fortnight, 
the turnips will then have begun to ſend forth abundance 


of 


1 
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of ſprouts ; and by this management a greater ſupply of 
food will be procured, and that of a much more nutri- 
tious kind, than could poſſibly have been attained but oy 
the help of the rye field: beſides this removal to a dif- 
ferent ſpecies of food will be a variety, which is a matter 


of ſome conſequence, ſince it is wholly. impracticable to 
make fat lambs but by frequently ſhifting them from one 


paſture to another. 

In feeding rye it is neceſſary to part the field with hur- 
dles, allotting to the ſtock a quantity of ground equivalent 
to the number of ſheep, by which management one part 
_ the field will be freſhening, whilit the other is feeding 
off. 

As the rye ground is to come in courſe the next year for 
turnips, it ſeems of ſome conſequence, where manure can 
be procured in ſufficient plenty, to lay a ſlight covering of 


yard dung on the wheat gratten previous to breaking it up, 


which will cauſe the rye to grow away with greater cele- 
rity, will enable it to produce a more liberal ſupply of 


food for the ſheep in the ſpring, and be a wonderful help 


in lengthening out the turnip crop. 


In April, when the rye has been fed down a third time, 


it will be proper to plough the ground, in order that it may 
be got in readineſs to ſow with turnips at Midſummer : 
but it is to be remembered, that if an opportunity had not 
offered of carrying the dung on in the autumn, it will be 
highly neceſſary to give the field a dreſſing of ſome kind 
previous to the turnip ſeaſon, as the growth of the rye 
cannot but have exhauſted the land much more than it will 
have been improved by the dung and urine of the ſheep. 
Notwithſtanding what has been urged in favour of a 
rye paſture, it is ſcarcely worth the while of any farmer 
to attempt the cultivation of this grain who does not keep 
large numbers of ewes and lambs ; for as the ſeed uſually 


| fetches a high price, every advantage attending the crop 


their former thriving ſtate. 


will be more than balanced by the ſuperior charges in the 
cultivation, except in the inſtance above mentioned, where 
no expence ſhould be ſpared to maintain the lambs in a 
thriving way, and to prevent. their growing hard and 


Ricky, as the butchers term it: for if lambs do once ſink 


in fleſh, it is beyond the art of man to reſtore them to 
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Rye, which is deſigned to remain for a crop, may be 
fed till the latter end of March, at which time it begins 
to form its ſpindle, and ſeldom fails to produce ears in 
April, and becomes fit for the ſickle a fortnight before 
the commencement of the wheat harveſt. = 


— 


* 


CHAP. VIII. 
OF TURNIPS. 


ANG the various methods that have been deviſed 
for the improvement of arable land, there is none which 
has been crowned with ſo great ſucceſs as the turnip huſ- 
bandry. Since the introduction of theſe roots into the 
field, the fee ſimple, and in conſequence the annual rent of 
lands in this kingdom has been advanced more than treble 
in price; and not. only the landed gentleman, but the 
farmer and the labourer have derived an adequate benefit 
from their cultivation. Previous to the introduction of 
this root, and of clovers and other foreign graſſes which 
took place at nearly the ſame period, the huſbandmen 
were in general a race of illiterate and uninformed 
peaſants: whereas among gentlemen of that profeſſion, in 
the preſent æra, there are many of the moſt enlightened 
underſtanding, and of abilities equal to the conducting 
and management of any civil employment. Theſe en- 
larged ideas, and the much more certain gains of the pro- 
fefiion, have encouraged the farmer to abandon his con- 
tracted ſphere of acting, and to launch into a far different 
manner of conducting his buſineſs, than had been hereto- 
fore purſued. Hence a much greater number of labourers 
than was formerly required, is employed on a farm of the 
ſame extent, by which the wages of that claſs of people 
are augmented, and theſe are neceſſarily tempted to indulge 
themſelves in a more comfortable {tile of living, and 
conſume a larger quantity of proviſions ; a circumſtance 
which, in the end, redounds to the intereſt of the farmer ; 

| | and 
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and thus the prices of the neceſſary articles of life have 
evidently advanced in proportion to the larger quantity 
produced, an aſſertion which, however paradoxical it may 
ſeem at firſt view, will plainly appear to be the fact on 
the foregoing reaſoning. 

Turnips may be raiſed with ſucceſs on Voges, chalks, 
gravels, ſands, and in ſhort on any ſoil, but ſtiff clays, 
where the cultivation of them is precluded from the na- 
tural adheſive quality of che ground, and from its tendency 
to moiſture in the winter, which prevents he crop from 
being fed off to advantage. 

The proper method to be purſued when a field is in- 
tended to be fallowed for turnips, is to plough it for the 
firſt time in November or December after the wheat ſeaſon 
is compleated, and the bean and pea ground laid up. This 
operation being performed, the field is to lie till the be- 
ginning of April, when it is to be ſtirred in as dry weather 
as poſſible, though this work may be deferred till the lat- 
ter end of that month, if the ſtate of the weather of the 


farmer's exigencies require it; for in a forward ſpring the 


fallows will be more weedy at the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, than at the cloſe of the laſt month 
after a cold winter and ungenial ſpring. 

It is a piece of very good huſbandry, after having 
ſtirred the field, immediately to harrow down the furrows, 
and with the help of the roller to reduce the ground to as 
fine a tilth as poſſible, by which the clods are divided, 
and every particle of the ſoil becomes expoſed to the in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere. The roots of the weeds being 
thus diſlodged do neceſſarily periſh, and the ground being 
encouraged to throw out another full crop of them, the 
ſame method may be taken for their extinction. This 
method of pulverizing the turnip, fallows after every 
ſtirree is ſo neceſſary, that little benefit can be expected 
from the ſtirrings where ſuch operations by the harrow and 
roller have been neglected, 

The fucceeding ſtirrees muſt be directed by the nature 
of the ſoil, the "different changes of the weather, the 
avocations of the farmer, &, On a ſandy foil, (in 
its nature light and porous, and not ſubject to the 
growth of weeds) the turnip ſeed may be ſown with a 


good proſpect of ſucceſs at the ſecond ſtirring : whereas 
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on land which is more ſtiff, and harder tillaged, or on 
worn out chalks and gravels, which from being exhauſt- 
ed by frequent crops have become foul and over-run with 
couch graſs or other trumpery ; three or four ploughings, 
with a proper ſucceſſion of harrowings and rollings, will 
not be more than competent to recover its exhauſted fer- 
tility, deſtroy the growth of weeds, and reduce the land 
to a proper culture for the reception of the turnip ſeed. 
In countries where houſe lambs are fattened, it is uſual 
to ſow turnips in the month of May, in order to be pro- 
vided with an early crop for the ſuckling ewes, in which 
Eaſe it is obvious that ſuch ground muſt be ſown at the 
ſecond ſtirree ; and it is always in the power of a judicious 


'huſbandman to get his land into proper order for ſowing 


at that early period. The fields intended for this purpoſe 
muſt be kindly tillaged, and not over-run with couch or 
weeds of any kind, and a flight covering of yard dung 
ought to be Gread on the fallow in the winter. The firit 
ſtirring muſt be performed as early as the ſeaſon will ad- 
mit, and the ground may then be ſown after the ſecond 
ploughing early in the month of May. | 

The general ſeaſon for ſowing turnips uſually com- 
mences about a fortnight before Midſummer, and may be 
repeated till the firſt week in Auguſt ; but in order to ſand 
a fairer chance of ſucceſs, it is neceſſary to begin this 
work by Midſummer or a fortnight after, though forward 
turnips are ever of leſs value to the farmer than thoſe of a 
later ſowing, eſpecially in thoſe years when, from the 
drought of the ſeaſon, as in the year 1779, thoſe 
turnips which were ſown in June become mildewed on 
the tops, and the roots ſticky and of little value. In 
order, therefore, to obtain the utmoſt benefit from theſe 
roots, it will be moſt adviſeable to defer ſowing the prin- 
cipal crop till the latter end of the month of June. 

The greateſt enemy which a crop of turnips hath to 


' contend with in the early period of its growth, is the fly 
or flea, an inſect which ſeldom fails to attack them, and 


on ſome particular kind of land generally commits great 
depredations ; ſo that on thin chalks, the ſoils which of 
all others are moſt likely to generate the fly, it is imprac- 
ticable to raiſe a good crop of turnips, but by an infinite 


deal of pains in the ſeveral ſtirrees, and by a liberal ſupply. 
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of manure: and this is another argument for keeping the 


fallows duly pulverized by continual harrowings, &c. 
for it has been evinced by experience, that the fly more 


frequently makes its lodgment on cloddy and uneven 
ground, than on that which hath been more finely wrought; 
and unleſs a proper regard be paid to this article in the 
former ſticrings, it will be no eaſy taſk to reduce the clods 
to powder at the laſt ploughing, as they will by that time 
have acquired a degree of ſolidity too 1 for the roll to 
diſunite. | | 
It often happens at the time of the laſt ploughing fot 
turnips, that the weather is ſo very hot and dry, as to re- 
quire the ſeed, on chalky ſoils eſpecially, to be ſown im- 
mediately on the freſh furrows, in order that it may be 
laid in as moiſt a bed as poſſible; ſo that it frequently be- 


comes neceſſary, and an excellent method it is, on chalky | 


foils and in a dry and parching ſeaſon, for the ſeedſman to 
follow the plough, and to ſow the ground as faſt as it can 
be got ready for him, after which the roll ſhould imme- 
diately follow, and the ground may be left in this condi- 
tion till the day's work is finiſhed, when the ſeed ought to 
be harrowed in. By purſuing this method, the turnip ſeed 
partakes of all the humidity which may remain in the 
ground ; whereas if the ſowing had been poſtponed till a 
day's work had been ploughed, the heat of the ſun would 
have exhaled the greateſt part of the moiſture. In a 
cloudy ſtate of the atmoſphere it may not perhaps be ne- 
a to uſe ſuch extraordinary diſpatch, and the ſowing 
may be protracted till one day's work of ploughing is 
Hniſhed ; but in this caſe, it would be highly imprudent on 
thin, chalky, or gravelly foils, to ſuffer more than one 
day's work to lie for ſowing, and the ſeed ſhould be covered 
in the afternoon of each day, and the work be continued 
in this rotation till the whole is finiſhed, 

On gravels, ſands and loams, this precaution is of 
ſmaller importance than on chalks; though I am of opi- 
nion that ſuch method 'would be crowned with ſucceſs on 
every foil. The only objection to be brought againſt it 
is the waſte of time, ſince a field of ſeveral acres may 

certainly be completed in a leſs ſpace, when the harrow- 
ing of the whole is deferred till the laſt day's work of 
ſowing, than when it is performed as before directed at 
| 5 R 4 different 
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different periods; but the much greater probability of 
ſucceeding by this method, is a powerful recommendation 
in its favour. „ 264 e 

Dung is a very neceſſary article towards procuring a 
crop of turnips; and indeed on thoſe ſoils where turnips 
are uſually ſown, it were but loſt labour to attempt the 


cultivation of this root, on ground which has not been 


copiouſly manured; for theſe ſoils, being generally light 
and thin, have rarely a ſufficient heart to carry on the 
growth of the turnips, when unaſſiſted by the ſtimulus of 
manure. On rich loams it is not common to raiſe this 
vegetable, the ſuperior fertility of the ſoil precluding the 
neceſſity of a fallow, and the ſame round of hufbandry 
may be purſued with an almoſt certain expectation of a 
crop of corn. | th 7 

In countries where turnips are raiſed with a view to 
the ſupport of latter lambing ewes, it is not cuſtomary to 
begin ſowing till the middle of July, and if that work 
be finiſhed towards the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt, 
the farmers think they are in good time with their feaſon ; 
for as their ewes do not uſually lamb down till the begin- 
ning of March, ſuch turnips will by that time, if the lat- 
ter part of the ſummer has turned out kindly. for their 
growth, produce a large ſupply of wholeſome and nutri- 
tious diet for the couples: whereas a field of forward 
turnips would:be of little uſe, as not poſſeſſing a degree 
of ſucculency neceſſary to furniſh the ewes with milk, 

After a dry ſummer, the turnips which were ſown at 
Midſummer are very apt to be deſtroyed by the fly; and 
in this caſe it is no uncommon practice to repeat the ſow- 
ing in September, and though ſuch latter crops do ſeldom - 
pay the expence of hoeing, yet I have ſometimes known 
a field of turnips ſown in the autumn ſucceed to admira- 
tion, and producea great deal of 'food in the ſpring. Such 
iwas the caſe in the year 1777, when, although the ſummer 
had been the wetteſt that could have been remembered, 


yet the weather being likewiſe remarkably cold, was ver 
_ unfavourable to the growth of forward turnips, and hol: 


which were ſown in July never grew to any ſize, having 
been ſtinted by the drought of the weather in that month 
and in Auguſt and September, ſo that the chief depend- 
ance reſted on thoſe ſown in September and October. And 

| although. 
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although the turnips from this late ſowing rarely ſucceed, 
yet where a farmer has much live ſtock, it is well worth 
Vis while to hazard the expence of hoeing, which at 
worſt can be attended with a trifling loſs, and if the crop 
turns out abundant, as in that year it did, he will have 
no cauſe to repent of his trouble at the return of ſpring. 
_ To ſow turnips among beans in April, is a cuſtom very 
frequently practiſed in Jade. and if the land be in good 
heart, they do often produce a crop worth the hoeing, 
when the beans are carried off the ground in Septem- 
ber; or if not, the farmer will be poſſeſſed of ſome ſheep 
feed in the autumn, when it may be much wanted, and 
that at a trifling expence, and the ſame field may be ſown 
with wheat when the turnips are fed off, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that the ground will have been improved 
by the dung and ſtale of the ſheep. 

Rye and tare grounds are generally ſown with turnips at 
two or three 3 and though the crops may be 
ſlighter than on thoſe fields which have been regularly 
fallowed; yet will the roots be very ſerviceable, in the 
ſpring, when meat is greatly wanted ; and there 1s this 
peculiar advantage attending it, that ſuch ground may 
be ſtocked till the beginning of May; becauſe I would 
ſuppoſe, . that where a piece of tares or rye has been fed 
off, and the ground afterwards fown with turnips, eſpe- 
cially if they ſucceed the former. pulſe, that ſuch land 
ought not to be ſown with corn in the ſucceeding ſpring, 
but lie for a turnip fallow the next year, by which means 
the farmer will not only fecure to himſelf the advantage 
above mentioned, of furniſhing his ſtock with wholeſome 
food at a time when it is moſt wanted, but of giving his 
land a longer reſpite, and thereby reſtoring its exhauſted 
vigour. This is the method adopted by the moſt expe- 
rienced and judicious huſbandmen, when their tare ground 
is intended to be ſown with turnips, and their expectations 
are always fully anſwered by growing plentiful crops of 
corn after thoſe of the ſecond year: vihereas if ſuch ground 
had been ſown with corn immediately after the firſt crop of 
turnips was eaten off, the field would loſe the benefit of. 
fallow, the tillage which had been employed on the tare 

ground by no means anſwering that deſcription. | 
| | | 155 Various 
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Various are the kinds of turnip cultivated in this king- 
dom; as the long tankard, or 'tap turnip, the red rounds, 
the green rounds, the white rounds, or as they are termed 


in ſome places, Leighton whites, the Dutch turnips, &c. 


The firſt fort, as their name imports, produce a long 


root, which has the peculiar property of ſtanding entirely 


above the ſurface of the ground, and in a kindly: year, 
and on a good foil, theſe turnips often ſwell to a large 
fize. They are much cultivated in Hertfordſhire, and 
are ſown with a view to procure an early food for the 


ſuckling ewes or forward weathers; and thoſe fields 
; Whereon theſe turnips are raiſed generally are fed off be- 


fore Chriſtmas, and the ground is then immediately 


cropped with wheat at one ploughing. As the roots 


ſtand ſo much expoſed to the froſts and rain, it would be 
highly improper to ſow the feed of the long tankard tur- 


nip on ground which is intended to be ſtocked later than 


December, theſe turnips, from the manner of their growth, 
being unable to reſiſt the ſeverities of the remaining part 
of the winter. e 


The red round are not accounted ſo ſweet a turnip as 


the green or white rounds, the latter of which are eſteem- 


ed the moſt hardy. ; 

Dutch turnips are cultivated chiefly to draw early for 
market, and are of little uſe to feed off with ſheep. The 
roots are of a flatter make than either of the foregoing, 
and never grow to a large ſize. _ . 

As the fly is ſo great an enemy to a young plantation 
of turnips, it ſeems of conſequence to take every precau- 
tion of guarding againſt its depredations. I have before 
obſerved that this inſect frequently makes its lodgment 
— the clods, and for this reaſon adviſed the fallow to 

ciently pulverized by the roll and harrow. I would 
in this place take notice of the neceſſity of ſowing the 


turnip ſeed moderately thick, as ſuch turnips which have 


enjoyed this advantage, do always grow away with greater 


celerity than thoſe which were raited from ſeed more 


thinly ſown, and conſequently do ſooner obtain their 
rough leaf, after which time the fly will no longer moleſt 
them. I am aware that it is a cuſtom with the generality 
of farmecs, to ſow their turnip ſeed as thin as poſſible, 


and I have often heard them boaſt of their ſuperior ſkill 


3 in 
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in this particular, by being able to cover an acre of ground | 


with a quart of ſeed. But this practice, beſides the much 


greater hazard of the crop being deſtroyed by the fly, is 


liable to other objections, ſuch as the poſũbility of the 
ſeed not being fown perfectly true, as the — expert 
ſeedſman is not able to guard againſt the contingency of 
the wind and other accidents, a failure in the growth of 
ſome part of the ſeed, &c.; any of which circumſtances 
will occaſion the crop to be thin and irrzgular, whilſt the 
field which hath had an allowance of three quarts per acre 
will, if it were properly ſown, be covered throughout 
with plants: and this method is liable to one objection 
only that I know of, which is the hazard of a wet time, 
that may prevent the roots from being ſet out ſo early as 
one could wiſh, and the plants will then become more 
troubleſome to the hoer, than thoſe, where the ſeed had 
been thinly ſown. But this inconvenience may generally 
be. obviated by harrowing the ground previous to ſetting 
in the hoers. This method of harrowing turnips in the 
early ſtage of their growth is a very judicious one, as it 
looſens the ground, and makes it work much more kindly at 
the hoeing, which may ſucceed the harrowing at the in- 
terval of two or three days; beſides, by theſe means the 
farmer gains time, if the turnips are likely to advance 
faſter than the hoers can ſet them out, as the harrows at 
firſt do always give a check to the growth of the plants, 
and this is an advantage which cannot be fo fully enjoyed 


by thoſe fields which are thinly ſown. To the benefits 


_ reſulting from a liberal allowance of feed, may be added 
the obligation impoſed upon the hoers of cutting over the 
whole ſuperficies of the ground, which they are very apt 
to neglect, and hence the field becomes crouded with 
barebind and other weeds, and the turnips not having the 
ground looſened about their roots, fail to puſh forward 
with that freedom and vigour, as they would have done, 
if the field had been properly hoed. 

If ſhowery weather happens during the time of hoeing, 
the benefit of that work is in a great meaſure counter- 
acted ; as not only the. weeds but the turnips alſo which 
were cut up, will be apt to gain freſh hold on the ground, 

to the great annoyance of the crop. For this reaſon it 
ſometimes becomes neceſlary to give the field a ſecond 


hoeing, 
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hoeing, at the diſtance from the firſt" ſetting out of the 
2 of a fortnight or three weeks. 

Such turnips that are raiſed from ſeed ſown i in the early | 
part of. the ſeaſon, ſhould be allowed a larger ſpace to 
33 than the following orops, as theſe latter will not 

e likely to attain ſo large a ie, as thoſe which were ſet 
out more early in the ſummer.” 

The beſt manure for land which i is intended to be fown 
with turnips, is a mixture of dung and mould. The me- 
thod is to grub the mould under the hedges of the fal low, 
and in the winter to carry the dung out of the yard, and 
lay the fame on the ſurface of this range of earth. | This 
heap ſhould be turned ſome time within the month of May, 
in order that the contents of the mixture may be duly in- 
corporated; and perhaps a ſecond turning may be neceſſary 
previous to carrying the manure on the land, which ſhould 
be done immediately before the laſt ploughing, the quan- 


tity to be liquidated according to the greater or leſs ex- 
hauſted ſtate of the ground. In general, I believe eighty 
loads to be a good medium, though to'a ſoil which is in 


itſelf fertile, or hath partaken of the benefit of the dung 


cart within a ſhort time before, a leſs quantity may ſuffice: 


whereas on a very barren piece of ground, and which has 
been worn out by over cropping, an hundred loads will 
not be too liberal an allowance. But quere? whether a 

moderate drefling, as fifty or ſixty loads often repeated, 
be not preferable to a larger quantity laid on at intervals 


of longer duration. And I believe the ſame reaſoning 


will apply in fallowing on thin lands, where the benefit 


ariſing from this operation will be much greater, and the 


expence in making the fallows far leſs conſiderable, if the 


fallowing were to be performed at the revolution of ever 
fourth year, than when, through avarice, this neceſſary 
piece of. tillage is deferred for a period of ſix or ſeven 


years; as ſuch land will n that lapſe of time not only 
have parted with all its fertility, but have acquired ſo large 


a ſtock of couch grats, barebind, and other trumpery, as 
not to be eaſily cleanſed ; and in a wet ſummer it will be 
wholly impracticable to clear ſuch land, ſo as to render 
it. fit for the reception of the ſced, and for a due ſucceflion 


of crops : for in turnip fallowing, regard is to be had to 


the future growths to be raiſed on the land in the ſucceed- 


Oo 
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ing years, as it is for thoſe that the farmer is preparing 


. his ground, and not ſolely for the turnips, which are to 


be ſown on the fallow the firſt year, as neither theſe roots, 
nor even the ſubſequent crop of barley may perhaps be 
ſufficiently valuable to defray this expenſive, though ne- 
ceſſary courſe of: griculture, as will appear by the table 
at the end of this atzicle. Indeed, the neceſſity of looking 
forward is in no profeſſion more requiſite than in'that of 
farming, where the ſucceſs of every part of the buſineſs 
depends greatly upon contingencies, and where a lucky 
hit, ſo as to ſuit his crop to the demands at market, or to 
the locality of his ſituation, often brings a great profit to 
the judicious huſbandman ; whilit thoſe of leſs foreſight are 
not unfrequently marred in their expectations, from a 
want of attention to theſe particulars. 

The ſame precaution is neceſſary to be obſerved at the 
time of drawing the dung on the turnip fallow, as was 


before given with reſpect to ploughing the ſeed furrows, 


Viz, not to cover a larger ſpace of ground in one day than 
may be ploughed in the next; neither ſhould ſuch manure be 
ſpread till the evening before the ground is intended to be 
ploughed, or if it could be ſo managed it would be ſtill 
more prudent to ſuffer the heaps to lie unſpread till the 
ſame day, and then to ſpread them immediately before the 


plough. By this management the dung will be turned in 


replete with moiſture, and the turnip ſeed being ſown on 
the freſh furrow, will partake of all the invigorating 
powers of the manure, which would in a leſs time than 
the generality of people are aware of be fo far exhauſted, 


by lying expoſed to the ſcorching heat of the fun, as to be 


of little uſe towards fertilizing the ground. 

When mould cannot be procured in the field, it is a 
common practice to draw the dung on the fallow in the 
winter, and lay the ſame in different heaps proportionate 
to the ſize of the field, each heap or mixen containing 
from three to five hundred loads ; and theſe mixens may 
be enlarged by the addition of aſhes, pond mud, or any 
other ſubſtances that are likely to contribute towards the 
melioration and improvement of the foil, and in the ſum- 
mer let the whole be incorporated with the dung by pro- 
per turnings, and carried out as before mentioned ; and 
where no other compoſt but yard dung can be procured, 

5 | this 
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this ſhould be laid in heaps of the ſize before directed, 
which by frequent turnings will become abundantly more 
proper be a drefling to a turnip fallow, than if this pro- 
ceſs had been neglected, and the dung had been carried 
immediately out of the yard and ſpread on the. fallow. 
Folding may be practiſed to advantage on the turnip 
fallow. This operation may commence in the early part 
of the ſpring after the firſt Gries and be continued to 
the laſt ploughing ; but this buſineſs ſhould be proſecuted 
in dry weather, for in very wet ſummers the ſheep are 
apt to tread the ground fo hard as to render it a matter of 
reat difficulty to bring it to a proper degree of fineneſs 
r the turnip crop. Three hundred ſheep will manure 
about 16 or 18 rods of ground in each night; and that the 
virtue of the manure may not be exhaled by the powerful 
influence of the ſun, the fold ſhould proceed in the ſame 
direction wherein the furrows are intended to be ploughed 
at the next ſtirring, that the manure may be turned in 
with the greateſt poſſible diſpateh. 5 | 
Rabbits dung, pigeons dung, rags, and the ſeveral dif- 


| ferent kinds of manure which fall under the deſcription of 


hand or top dreflings, may be ſucceſsfully applied on tur- 
nip fallows, the method of doing which has been already 
ſet down under the article Manure. 

When the months of June and July turn out dry and 
hot, the raiſing a crop of turnips is attended with great 
difficulty. In the year 1780, there was a more general 
failure of the turnips in Kent than I ever before remem- 
ber. The far greater part of that ſeed which was ſown 
at Midſummer either did not vegetate at all, or of thoſe 
plants which came up, moſt of them were carried off by 
the fly in their infant ftate ; and thoſe which withſtood the 


dry weather and became fit for the hoe, died away after 


they were ſet out. The ſame misfortune attended thoſe 
of a later ſowing, moſt of the fields of this deſcription 
having fallen a ſacrifice to the uncommonly hot and dry 
weather in the ſummer months; and indeed, it is leſs to 
be wondered at that fo tender a plant as a turnip ſhould 
in this inſtance have miſcarried, when in this untoward 
time, hedges of the white thorn which had been planted 
ſeveral years, were obſerved in many places to dye away 


for rods together. The only dependance which the 


farmers 
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farmers had this year for their winter ſupply, was on thoſe 
turnips that were ſownin Auguſt ; for the months of Sep- 
tember and October proving ſhowery, encouraged the 
hoeing many acres of this root, which in a plentiful year 
— not have been deemed worthy of ſo much pains. 
In 1793, the weather * the months of July 
and Auguſt had been the hotteſt that could have been re- 
membered, and ſcarcely any rain fell during this period; 
ſo that not only thoſe turnips which were ſown at Mid- 
ſummer, but thoſe alſo that were ſown a month after- 
wards, were moſt of them eaten off by the flea, In Au- 
uſt the farmers re-ſowed their fallows, and ſome kindly 
| ma having fallen in that month, and the weather in 
September having proved throughout very propitious for 
the growth of the young plants, the hoeing was conti- 
nued till the middle of October, and at the latter end of 
that month ſuch fields which had been properly conducted, 
produced {mall roots; and the winter having turned out 
very mild, theſe late ſown turnips were very uſeful in the 
ſpring. | 
© The ſummer 1794 was yet more unpropitious to the 
welfare of the turnip crop than the preceding year. That 
ſeed which was ſown in the month of June either did not 
vegetate at all, or ſuch plants which came up were taken 
off by the flea in their ſpring leaf; and the hot and dry wea- 
ther having continued throughout the following months of 
July and Auguſt, all the endeavours of the farmer to 
procure a late crop were rendered abortive: very few 
plants had become in readineſs for the hoe at the latter 
end of September, although much rain had fallen in that 
month, ſo that at Michaelmas, the greateſt part of the 
turnip fallows were ploughed up and ſown either with 
wheat or rye: the herbage ariſing from this laſt men- 
tioned grain (with a very few exceptions) was the only 
ſubſtitute which the farmers had to reſort to for their win- 
ter paſture: the long continued froſts and ſubſequent 
floods of this winter, are too freſh in the memory of my 
readers to need recapitulation. This unprecedented de- 
ficiency of vegetable food, compelled the farmer to have 
recourſe to other means for the maintenance of his fattening 
ftock; namely, hay and oil-cake ; and hence meat of every 
deſcription bore the moſt exorbitant price in the following 


ſpring. 
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ſpring. Lean ſheep throughout this ſevere weather bare- 
Iv ſubſiſted on chaff, pea ſtraw, &c., and numbers of the 
animal race fell ſacrifices to cold and hunger. ER 

When much rain falls after the turnips have attained 
their rough leaf, they do often appear at a ſtand in their 
growth, though the fallows may have been well managed; 
and from a conſideration that moiſt weather is uſually fa- 
vourable to the growth of this root, the farmer is ſur- 
prized to perceive his crop languiſh at a time when he 
expected it would be ready for the hoe. But from the 
obſervations which I have had the opportunity of making 
on the cultivation of this vegetable, I am led to conclude, 
that much wet weather, whilſt the plants are yet young 
and tender, does always retard their further progreſs, - 
though frequent ſhowers are neceſſary at that time; and 
that the plants will not advance with any rapidity in ſuch 
ſeaſons, even though the ground ſhould be in good order 
and full of manure, but one muſt wait till the return of 
dry weather before any alteration for the better will be 
perceptible. 9995 | 

It ſeems of conſequence to preſerve the fences round the 


turnip fields in good condition, and the gates firm and 


cloſely. buſhed up, from the time when the turnips are 
hoed, till the ſtocking of the field, which will prevent 
the inroads of hogs and other cattle, by which a deal of 
miſchief is annually ſuſtained, | 

A kindly ſhower at the beginning of Auguſt is often of 
great uſe towards furthering the growth of the Jatter tur- 
nips, which in this cafe, if a favourable time ſhould enſue 


in the ſucceeding month, and the early part of the winter 


ſhould prove mild, do often turn out, as before obſerved, 
a good crop, and prove of material advantage to the farmer. 

In the ſummer 1778, which proved one of the drieſt 
that had been known for many years, there was a general 
failure in the turnip crop, ſo that it was a rare circum- 
ſtance to meet with a good field either of the forward or 
latter ſowing, the mildew having deſtrayed the early crops, 
and the young plantations ſuffering by a malady which 
does not to frequently occur. On the ſecond of October 


Il firſt perceived a field of turnips on a gravelly foil, which 


had been ſown about a month or ſix weeks, and had taken 
very well over the whole held, except in patches where 


the 
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the plants were burnt, were in a periſhing fate ; eſpe- 
cially in thoſe parts of the field that were ſcorched : and 
in theſe ſpots the leaves had died intirely away, and emit- 
ted a favour like rotten cabbages. This 7 funds 
found to have taken place in moſt fields, and on a more 
minute. examination I could perceive the turnips cover- 
ed with an innumerable brood of ſmall flies, reſembling 
in every reſpect the long winged fly which often makes 
ſuch havoc among the hops : and like them, they were 
ſucceeded by a brood of lice that ſucked out the moiſture 
of the leaf, and occaſioned the injury above mentioned. 
Theſe inſets I preſume were wafted hither by the north- 
eaſterly winds that prevailed towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and which alſo brought an incredible ſwarm of 
caterpillars, and theſe likewiſe ſeized the turnips in many 
places. In the year 1762, which was an exceeding dry 
ſummer, thoſe turnips which were not deſtroyed by the 
fly, were ſeized by the caterpillars, or, as they are called 
in Hertfordſhire ; blacks, and in Kent negroes. A farmer 
of the firſt mentioned county turned a large number of 
ducks into his fields, in the autumn of that year, in order 
that they might rid him of this troubleſome inſect, a prac- 
tice which I have ſince known to have been ſucceſsfully 
followed in theſe circumſtances. 

When turnip ſeed is ſown in a very dry time, and the 
weather for a month or ſix weeks afterwards continues 
dry, a conſiderable fall of rain is requiſite to bring up the 
ſeed: whereas when the ſeed is laid in a moiſt bed, a ſlight 
ſhower with a clouded atmoſphere will be ſufficient to 
make it germinate. In the caſe above mentioned, when 
the ſeed from a want of moiſture had failed to vegetate, 
and a week or ten days of wet weather ſucceeding to a 
Jong ſeries of drought, and the turnips not then making 
their appearance; I have ploughed up the ground and ſown 
it afreſh, not having any expectation that the ſeed of the 
firſt ſowing would have vegetated: yet after a few days 
of moiſt weather, not only the latter crop vegetated, but 
that ſeed likewiſe which had been originally ſown, as 
ſhould ſeem from the quantity of plants on the ground. 
The reaſon why the turnip ſeed of the firſt fowing lay for 
ſo long a time in the ground without vegetating, proceed- 
ed (in my opinion) partly from the long drought, and 
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partly from the cloſeneſs of texture in the ſoil, which hav- 
ing lain ſo long after the ſowing, acquired a degree of ſo- 
lidity too firm for the ſmall fibres of the turnip ſeed to 
pierce, and this 3 being obviated by the ſubſequent 
operation of the roll and harrows, the ſeed which had ſo 
long continued in a torpid and inactive ſtate, proceeded 

It is a uſual cuſtom when turnips have been eaten off 
by the fly, to ſow more ſeed on the ſame ground and har- 
row it in; the farmer judging that this land, which had 


been well fallowed and ſo lately ſown, would not again re- 


quire to be ploughed : but I believe thoſe who have tried 
the experiment will agree with me, that the event hath 
rarely anſwered their expectations; for where a crop of 
turnips has been ſo lately eaten off by the fly, it may be 
depended on that the inſect has not deſerted the field, but 
will attack the ſecond crop of plants with great eagerneſs, 
and in all probability make not leſs havoc among them 
than it had before done among theſe of the firſt ſowing : 
therefore, though it be an additional expence, it is by far 
the moſt prudent method to give the field a ſhallow plough- 
ing, which may be effected with three horſes, or if the 
Efes ploughs are uſed, with two only; and even after 
all theſe pains, unleſs in a very kindly ſeaſon, the fly will 


moſt probably deſtroy the crop, and therefore it is ſeldom 


worth the while to ſow that ground a ſecond time with 
turnips where the firſt crop had been eaten off by the fly, 
except on farms where from the number of the live ſtock 
it is neceſſary to raiſe a large ſupply of winter food, other- 
wiſe it would be far more eligible to leave the held for a 
wheat ſeaſon, which would probably ſucceed well after a 
turnip fallow. 

No weather is ſo inimical to a crop. of turnips in the 
winter ſeaſon as alternate froſts and rains; the roots in 


this caſe being much more likely to decay than when the 


froſt is of a longer continuance, but unaccompanied with 


much rain. In the year 1779, the turnips had taken very 


well in moſt places, and it was generally imagined that 
there would be no deficiency of feed in the ſpring ; but ſo 
unkindly was the wether throughout the winter, that 
early in February the i.:mers began to. be in pain for their 
live ſtock, from a preſumption that the turnip fields mou 
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be totally bare long before any ſeed could be expected on 
the clovers ; for at this time more than two thirds'of the 
turnips were become rotten, and whole fields, which had 
been reſerved entire for ſpring feed, were diſcovered, on 
ſetting the hurdles, to be of little worth ; and though the 
ſheep, impelled by hunger, devoured the rotted turnips, 
yet they derived but little advantage from this diet, as it 
afforded but a ſlender portion of nouriſhment, and ſerved 
only to keep them from ſtarving. And even this ſorry 
proviſion was ſoon exhauſted, ſo that at the ſecond week 
in March there was ſcarcely a turnip to be met with 
throughout the country. By the 14th of March moſt of 
the Sheepey graziers were compelled to drive their tags 
into the marſhes, at a time when there was hardly a blade of 
graſs, and when the cold winds which generally happen 
in that month and in April, muſt be expected not only to 
retard the progreſs of the graſs, but greatly to pinch thefe 
young ſheep, already very low in fleth from the ſcantineſs 
of their proviſion during the winter. The following 
ſurvey of the weather throughout the winter months, will 
ſufficiently point out the cauſe, why the turnip grounds 
produced fo little food, and that people were ſo miſerably 
kv in their expectations with regard to this 
Article. 

The months of November and December had proved 
the wetteſt that had been known for ſome years back; 
after which the froſt ſet in with unabating rigour towards 
Chriſtmas, and ſo continued with ſeveral intervening thaws 
till the 20th of February, during which time there fell 
ſcarcely any ſnow, and generally a heavy atmoſphere pre- 
vailed, with ſeveral ſhowers of rain, which ſoon after 
terminated in a froſt. Now the turnips having been ef- 


fectually ſoaked by the perpetual driſling weather in the 


early part of the winter, were ſo overcharged with wet 
as to induce a ſtrong tendency to putrefaction; but when 
this wet weather was ſucceeded by a ſevere and laſting 
froſt, interrupted by frequent thaws of a night or two 
continuance, and unaccompanied by ſnow (which would 
in ſome meaſure have protected them from the ill effects 
of the freezing air,) an univerſal decay took place, and 
on the accumulation of theſe events, the havoc which 
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was made this year among the turnips is eaſily accounted 


for. * I 
Rooks are great enemies to turnips in the winter time, 
and if not prevented, will deſtroy a field of many acres, 


by forming holes with their beaks, and thus opening a 
paſſage for the wet, which cauſes them to rot in a ſhort 


time. "Therefore when it be found that theſe birds have 
ſeized on a field of turnips, their haunts ought early to 
be broken by the gun. Ek | 
Light foils when ſown with turnips are very apt to be 
infeſted with a weed called by the ſeveral names of cad- 
luck, churlock or kilk, the feed of which bears a near re- 


ſemblance to that of the turnip, and the manner of culture 


required for that root is likewiſe favourable for the vegeta- 
tion of the ſeeds of the churlock. 

Sheep fatten moſt kindly on turnips in a dry and froſty 
winter; not only that theſe animals always ſuffer by wet 
weather, but that in ſuch winters the turnips afford lefs 
nouriſhment, and the ground is withal ſo miry and un- 
itable, that the ſheep cannot tread thereon with any ſe- 
curity, nor feed with any enjoyment. 

Fatting ſheep are remarked to thrive beſt when the tur- 
nips begin to run; before that time they advance but flowly 
in their feeding. The reaſon, as I take it, is this: that 
the days at that ſeaſon of the year lengthening apace, and 
the weather being generally dry, the ſheep enjoy them- 
ſelves more, and their feed being clean, is capable of afford- 
ing a more ample ſupply of nouriſhment. 

Turnips begin to run, or to force forward their ſpring 


"ſhoot towards the cloſe of the month of March, or a little 
earlier or later according to the ſeaſon. From theſe ſhoots 


proceed the ſtalks, and when theſe ſtalks have mad? ſome 
progreſs in their growth, it is a common, and a very ju- 


dicious practice, to mow them off with a ſcythe, which 


cauſes freſh lateral ſhoots to ariſe in great abundance ; and 
hence a more liberal ſupply of green meat is obtained, and 
the turnip root is continued longer in perfection. 

On farms where there is kept a numerous flock, it is 
often requiſite to protract the feeding of this root to a very 
late ſeaſon, fo that the fields are many of them not fed off 
*till Old May-day. But when turnips are fed off ſo very 
late, it becomes extremely hazardous to ſow the ground 

| with 
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with barley, which, unleſs the ſummer- ſhould prove un- 


commonly wet, will be greatly injured by this late ſow- 


ing, and the crop will in courſe be very ſlight : but ſtil! 
more ſcanty will be the returns if the month of May ſhould 
haply be dry, not to mention the injury done to the land 
by the extraordinary demand of nutriment for the turnips 
in this their final growth, when the ſtalk has advanced to 
a great height, and is preparing to ſhoot forth its bloſſoms. 
For theſe reaſons it would be proper, where it can be ſo 
ordered, to reſerve for the latter feeding ſuch cloſes where 
the turnips had ſucceeded the rye and tare crop, and which 
ought to come in courſe for a turnip fallow the next ſea- 
ſon. But if it be determined to crop ſuch late fed turnip 
ground, it would be acting on a more eligible plan, and 


with a greater probability of ſucceſs, to ſow buck wheat 
in preference to barley ; as the buck wheat will be very 
likely to produce a good crop after turnips, and would be 
ſown in a very proper time at the middle or latter end of 


It is a great advantage in the depaſturing of turnips, 
where there happens. to be an outlet to a piece of dry lay 


ground or ſtubble of any kind, that the ſheep may have 
room to fall back thereon when their bellies are filled, by 


which they eſcape the miſchief of lying on a miry ſurface, 
which in a rainy ſeaſon, or after a froſt, proves very un- 


comfortable to them; beſides, they make leſs waſte of their 


food, a great part of which, when they are penned conti- 
nually on the turnip ground, muſt be unavoidably deſtroy- 
ed, or rendered leſs nutritious. ; 

Turnips are often uſed to fatten horned cattle, which 


thrive very faſt on this food. Theſe roots are likewiſe a 
very uſeful food for. cows, and cauſe them to give an in- 
creaſe of milk: but of this more under the article Cows: 


and Horned Cattle. | | 

When turnip ground is twice ploughed for barley, the 
firſt ploughing ought to be made as ſhallow as poſſible, fo 
that the ſheep dung may be only lightly covered beneath 
the ſurface; and at the next ploughing the ſeed furrows 
are to be ſtruck out at a greater depth in a contrary di- 
rection; 

At the breaking up of a froſt, it is common for Jarge 
crifts of hurdles to be laid flat on the ground; therefore 


L 3 this 
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this accident ſhould be early guarded againſt, by looking 
carefully over the hurdles when the thaw commences, leſt 
nf a paſſage be made for the ſheep into the ſtanding turnips. 
1 The hurdles are alſo frequently blown down in ſtormy 
Wil, weather, and the ſtock admitted to traverſe over the whole 
Wh field, where they do a great deal of miſchief by gnawing 
the roots, which occaſions them to become rotten ; beſides, 
It gives the ſheep an itch for roaming, ſo that they never 
lt lie quiet within the hurdles, when they have once found 
Wl their way through them. To guard againſt theſe contin- 
hl gencies, the utmoſt precaution ſhould be taken at the firſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 tetting of the hurdles, to ſecure them tight within the 
by | ground, by means of folding ſtakes ſeven feet in length, 
18 and of aproportionate circumference; and thus when they 
1 | are properly fixed in the ground, and the hurdles linked 
my with ſtrong wyths, they will be better enabled to reſiſt the 
1 force of boiſterous gales and the effects of a ſudden thaw. 
Where they can be procured in ſufficient plenty, waddles 
or ſlatted hurdles are preferable to any other, as being far 
more durable than cloſe rodded hurdles. Thoſe farmers 
who have any part of their ground planted with hops, poſ- 
* ſeſs a good opportunity of furniſhing themſelves with uſe 
| ſtuff well adapted for hurdles, by taking off a piece of five 
1506 or ſix feet from the talleſt of the aſn and willow poles, 
5 which may be done without any detriment to them in their 
my future uſe, unleſs intended for ground that runs much to 
A | bind. Theſe pieces ſhould be ſet apart for the heads of 
= the hurdle; and for furniſhing the ſlats, every ſtick which 
{2198 in the hedging ſeaſon appears likely to be convertible to 
Wt - this uſe, ſhould be flung by. Cloſe rodded hurdles are 
Fn | ſold in the wood at 72d. each, and with the utmoſt care 
„ | will not laſt beyond three or four years. In ſome counties 
1 they part their turnips with a kind of net work called toy- 
ling: it is generally fold at 2s. 10d. per rod, and is uſeful 
where the turnips lie at a diſtance, as it ſaves ſomething 
in the article of carriage. Toyling ſeems to be of moſt 
advantage in parting a large field croſs the middle, which 
may afterwards be interſected with hurdles; but where the 
fields are not of very extenſive dimenſions, and the hurdles 
can be procured within a convenient diſtance, they are not 
only leſs expenſive, but more handy than toiling. 


Large 
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Large quantities of turnips are yearly reſerved for ſeed, 
In ſuch abundance that it is not eaſy to conceive how the 
conſumption can be equal to the growth, ſince I ſhould 
ſuppoſe that there is often more ſeed growing than would 
be required to crop two thirds of the arable land in the 
kingdom; whence it may be conjectured, that much of 
it is uſed for extracting an oil, with which this ſeed no 
leſs than rape moſt certainly abounds. 

Linnets, ſparrows, — many other ſmall birds are 
great devourers of turnip ſeed, ſo that when the pods are 
formed, a lad ſhould be employed to tend the field and 
keep off the birds. It ripens towards the ſecond week 
in 3 and ſhould then be cut, and the ſeed be threſned 
out on the ſpot where it grew. The ſtalks may after- 
wards be gathered up and burnt on the field, or carried 
into the yard to be incorporated with the manure ; after 
which the ground by means of the roll and harrow ſhould 
be perfectly a a, of the roots, weeds, &c. and a proper 
mode of huſbandry purſued, in order to get it into a tilth 
for ſowing with wheat at Michaelmas. 

Turnip ſeed often turns out to very good account, the 

rice being rarely under fix ſhillings per buſhel, and forty 
buſhels have been threſhed from an acre of ground, though 
three quarters or 24 buſhels is eſteemed a fair crop. t 
then it is to be conſidered in the proſecution of this buſi- 
neſs, that one crop of corn is loſt, beſides the miſchief 


accruing to the ground by the over-abundant ſupply of 


nouriſhment required towards bringing the ſeed to matu- 
rity, which mutt greatly exhauſt the virtues of the ſoil. 
The beſt turnip feed is that which was ſaved from tranſ- 
planted roots, not only that this method affords the advan- 
tage of culling the moſt promiſing turnips for this pur- 
poſe, but that the ſeed raiſed from theſe roots will be per- 


fectly clean and unadulterated with churlock, which fre- 


quently mixes with, and is undiſtinguiſhable from the tur- 
nip ſeed. For this reaſon it is a piece of very good huſ- 
bandry to plant out ſome of the largeſt and moſt promiſing 
roots in February, to furniſh ſeed for the enſuing ſummer. 

The great expence incident to raiſing a crop of turnips, 
when the fallows are made in an huſbandlike manner, has 
been touched upon before; 1 the following enumeration 
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of the ſeveral items on this head, will evince the e 
of the obſervation. | i 


A calculation of the expences on.an acre of land properly 
fallowed for turnips, and ſown with a due rotation 
of crops for five ſucceeding years. 


| „5. d. 1. L. d. 
Fallowing — * 0 9 © 
Stirring 2 . o. 9 0:5) 
Harrowing, rolling, &c. 9:9 0 
Second ſtirring, harrowing, &c. o 18 © 
Dung, cartage, ſpreading, &c. 5 6-0 
Ploughing ſeed furrows, 
Seed, ſowing, n, a. 1.0.0 
Hoeing 0.:5. 0 
One year's rent 8 o 14 o 
| Tora Expences on the turnip fallow $''$:0 
Ploughing for barley + 0. 9 o | 
Seed — — O 13 O0 
Harrowing in the ek 8 2 0 
Mowing, cacking, carting, &. o 8 © 
One year's rent - o 14 Oo 
Expences on the barley crop 3 7 8 
Clover ſeed ſowing and harrowingo 8 © 
Mowing the clover, 3 1 
carting, ſtacking, &c. i 
Binding the hay, and carrying out n 8 o 
One year's rent — © 14 © 
Expences on the clover — 6-2 @, 
Ploughing for wheat - 0 9 0 
Seed, fowing, harrowing, &. 1 3 © 
Weeding, reaping, carting, &c. O 14 © 
One year's rent - o 14 O 
| Expences on the wheaten crop 3 '& 0 
Ploughing for ats 6 9 © 
Seed, ſowing, harrowing, &c. o 15 © 
owing, reaping, carting, NC: % 0 
One year's rent = O 14 o 
Expences on the oaten crop = 0 


Total expences per acre for five years 17 19 © 
, ; | The 
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The credit ſide of theſe products will ſtand as follows: 


£3 5. 

TPurnips - — - 2 0 
Five quarters of barley at 11. 5s. per quarter 6 5 
Straw, ſheep feed, &c. _ „ — T' 0 
One load anda quarter of clover at 21: 5s. per load 3 7 
Latter math, ſheep feed, &c. — 2 10 
Five ſacks of wheat at 11. 48. per ſack 6-0 
Straw, ſheep feed, &c. „„ pre 
Four quarters of oats, at 11, per quarter N D 
Straw, ſheep feed, &c. * 5 1 © 


Total receipt per acre for five years 27 12 6 


By the above calculation, the utmoſt profit to be ex- 
pected from an acre of land of a middling quality is under 
two guineas per annum ; but as in the foregoing eſtimate 
there is no allowance made for a variety of contingent 
loſſes, which in ſuch a courſe of years may be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed to accrue: from the blaſt, unfavourable ſeaſons, 


and mutations of the weather, the receipts. can never be 


expected to exceed this medium, but will generally fink 
much below it. Hence therefore may be ſeen the ve 
great and perpetual expence wherewith the profeſſion of 
huſbandry is eternally clogged, and the neceſſity there is 
for every perſon who embarks in this buſineſs to poſſeſs 
a competent knowledge therein, as likewiſe of proceeding 
in _—_ part of his profeſſion with the moſt rigid fru- 
gality. 


Nate, This calculation was made in the year 1779. 
——ů ⏑ — 
HAF. 
OF POTATOES, 
4 is only within the revolution of a few years, that 
theſe roots have become an object of the farmer's concern: 


but cheir uuiverſal and increafing conſumption at the 
tables 
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tables of every rank, together with the appropriation of 
them to the purpoſe of fattening black cattle and ſwine, 
hath rendered the demand for them more conſiderable, and 
in conſequence the price is greatly advanced; hence the 
farmer has been encouraged to attempt the cultivation of 
them in the fields; and where this is regulated by pru- 
dence, and under due reſtrictions, it becomes a valuable 
ſcheme of huſbandry. But when this buſineſs is proſe- 
cuted on too large a ſcale, to the excluſion of a regular 
progreſſion of the ſeaſons for corn, it becomes a laſs not 
only to the farmer individually, but to the public at large: 
for as th-(e roots require to be planted on land which is 


ir itfelf fertile, and hath partaken liberally of the dung 


cart, (otherwiſe the crop will turn out to ſmall account) 
it follows that ſo much of this fertile foil as is cropped = 
with potatoes, (that only excepted which would otherwiſe 


| have come in courſe for a turnip fallow) will be a diminu- 


tion of the enſuing corn harveſt, and thus becomes a 
general loſs. Nor does the farmer ſuffer in a leſs degree; 
for having yearly a large ſeaſon of potatoes, though theſe 
may bring in an ample return, and the profit ariſing from 
them may appear to be larger than from a crop of corn; 
yet are there many inconveniences attending this courſe 
of huſbandry. Firſt, the want of ſtraw and chaff, where- 
by there will in conſequence be a decreaſe in the dung 
mixen the following year, and this will in time leſſen the 
future crops. Secondly, the injury which the land ſuſ- 
tains by being too often loaded with this root: for although 
a potatoe gratten makes a very good wheat ſeaſon, yet if 
this be too often repeated, the ground will be rendered ſo 
light and porous, as to be incapable of ſupporting the 
wheaten crop, which if not deſtroyed by the worm in the 
ſpring, will become ſo early lodged, as to produce a very 
inadequate return; and I have more than once obſerved 
inſtances, where the wheat hath been totally deſtroyed by 
having been ſown on ground which had been often 
planted with potatoes in the courſe of a few years; and 

et this was on land, which with good huſbandry, would 
hs yielded a produce of five quarters of whegt per 


Of potatoes there are various kinds; as the red potatoe, 
the white kidney, the American potatoe, the hog potatoe, 
| and 
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and the great ox noble potatoe, with ſome others. The 
value of this root for culinary purpoſes, depends on its 
manner of boiling. The white kidney with red eyes 
takes the lead of every other kind in this particular, and 
when boiled crumbles into pieces with a touch; and fo 
likewiſe do ſome of the red kind, though many of theſe 
laſt are deficient in this property, and from their manner 
of cutting, are termed livery, as the others are ſtiled 
mealy or flowery : but as the livery potatoes are plentiful 
bearers, they are often planted in the fields, as are like- 
wile the hog and ox potatoes, which are totally unfit for 
domeſtic purpoſes, and are appropriated ſolely to the feed- 
ing of cattle. | 

'The proper ſoil for the potatoe, is that where there is 
a good depth of mould, for on poor land they will not 
produce a large crop. In order to prepare the land for 
the reception of this root, let it be broken up at the time 
of ploughing the fallows for turnips in November, and 
in this condition it is to lye till March, the proper time 
for planting the potatoe. The manner of doing this, is 
either by a dibber, as is practiſed by the gardeners, or in 
rows ſtruck out by the plough. The former is the more 
eligible method, ' becauſe the ſets may be planted deeper 
beneath the ſurface than in the latter way; but in order 
to evade the expence, the farmer generally plants his 
tatoes in drills by the ſtriking plough. "Theſe drills ſhould 
be made as deep as the plough will admit of, for it is the 

roperty of this root to work upwards, ſo that unleſs it 
. planted at a ſufficient depth, the crop would rife up fo 
near the ſurface, as to be materially injured by the wea- 
ther : and though in the courſe of their vegetation, when 
planted in the garden, the earth be drawn up to the ſtems, 
ſo as to raiſe a hillock of fourteen inches in height, an 
advantage which they cannot fo conveniently enjoy in the 
held ; yet the potatoes, at the time of digging them up, 
are often found a few inches only beneath the ſurface of 
this hill. 

The held having been duly ploughed, and the ground 
levelled with the harrows ; let the rows be ſtruck out with 
the plough at the diſtance of eighteen inches, and the po- 
fatoe ſets being ſquared out, with at leaſt two eyes to cach 
jet, firſt cutting off that cluſter of eyes which grows at 
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one end of the potatoe; let theſe ſets be planted in the 
rows at the width of eight or ten inches from each other, 
and let the drills be afterwards covered in with the har- 
rows. | Towards the beginning or middle of May, as the 
feaſon is more or leſs propitious, the ſhoots will have 
made their appearance above. ground, and if ſhowery wea- 
ther happens, the rows will ſoon be completely inveſted 
with haulm; but in unkindly ſprings the potatoes are apt 


to come'up very irregularly. 


When the haulm hath advanced ſomewhat farther in 
growth, let the interſpaces be hoed, which may be re- 
peated as often as there ſhall be occaſion. The brake 
may likewiſe be uſed in cleanſing the ground, as alſo to 
throw up the mould to the haulm, in like manner as is 
practiſed for. pod ware. In a kindly ſtate of the atmo- 
ſphere, the progreſſive increaſe of the haulm is very rapid, 
and quickly arrives to a height ſufficient to cover and 
ade the ſurface, as well of the rows as of the interſpaces, 
and therefore render any further tillage impracticable, 
and indeed: unnecefary ; for the ground being thus co- 
vered, will be perfectly clear from weeds, and will like- 
wife be kept in a moiſt and ductile ſtate throughout the 
ſummer, which contributes: eſſentially towards its ferti- 
lization; and forms an excellent preparative for a wheaten. 
eropz obſerving the ſame caution as when this grain is 
fown on the breaking up of a lay, of which mention was 
made under the article W heat. 320 1 2 

Io cut off the haulm from the potatoes whilſt they are 
in the courſe of their growth, is a very imprudent mea- 
ſure, as this mutilation prevents the ſwelling of the roots, 
and likewiſe fruſtrates one material advantage derived 
from the propagation of this vegetable; namely, the 
ſhading of the furface, to which may be aſcribed a great 
portion of the fertility of the wheat feaſon. _ | 

The proper time for taking up theſe roots to lay by as 
a winter. ſtore, is in October, before the froſts com- 
mence ; though with the gardeners it is common to begin 
digging their potatoe grounds in July, at which time this 
vegetable is generally fold at an extraordinary price, which 
compenſates for. the comparative deficiency in weight or 
meaſure, and leaves the ground free for the cultivation of 
other crops. In the garden, potatoes are dug up with a 

. 2 ſpud, 
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ſpud; but with the farmer, a plough is ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead, the ſhare of which being ſet againſt each row, turns 
out the potatoes, and women or boys follow to collect 
them, and thus the whole proceſs is conducted at a mode- 
tate expence. 

Four buſhels of potatoes have been dug from a ſquare 
rod of ground, which is 640 buſhels per acre; and this 
crop at 18. per buſhel, will yield 321, for that ſpacg of 
ground. | | : 


CHAP. X. 
OF RAPE OR COLE SEED. 


Tins vegetable is much cultivated in the deep and 
ſtrong lands of Lincolnſhire, where it is raiſed not only 
on account of the ſeed, but as a ſubſtitute for turnips for 
2 winter proviſion to the cattle. 

In Kent it is not uſual tb ſow rape ſeed, except only in 
thoſe years when the turnip crop turns out deficient, and 
the ſeaſon has elapſed for proceeding in the cultivation of 
that root. In this caſe I have known a pottle or three 
quarts of rape ſeed ſown on an acre, and on land which 
was in good heart and not of too light or thin a texture, 
a great deal of ſpring feed has been produced. The leaves 
are of a deeper green colour than thoſe of the turnip, and 
though this vegetable bears no edible root like the turnip, 
its ſtalks produce great ſtore of ſucculent food on land 
which is well adapted to the growth of it, but on light 
foils the produce is generally very ſlender. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF BUCK WHEAT, OR FRENCH WHEAT. 


Fats grain delights in land which has been reduced 
into good order by tillage, and has likewiſe partaken libe- 
rally of the dung cart, for which reaſon it often ſucceeds 
a crop of turnips; and there is this advantage attending 
the cultivation of buck wheat, that as from the tender 
nature of the plant, it requires to be ſown late, it may 
follow a crop of turnips that has been fed off at a time 
when it would be highly imprudent to ſow the ground 
with barley. On the other hand, ſuch a long train of in- 
conveniences attend the culture of this grain, as is ſuffi- 
cient to deter the farmers from ſowing it often, or in 
large quantities. 
he proper time for ſowing buck wheat is in May, 
when there is no longer any danger to be apprehended 
from the froſts; for ſo tender is this vegetable at its firſt 
appearance, as to be unable at an earlier period to with- 
ſtand the vernal cold, and the lighteſt froſt in their in- 
fant ſtate would infallibly cut off the young ſhoots; and 
as from this circumſtance it muſt be ſown at a ſeaſon when 
N dry weather may be expected, the crop does on that ac- 
count not unfrequently miſcarry. Being ſown late, the 
harveſt likewiſe falls out very backward, by which the 
greater part of the crop is often devoured by the hogs in 
the field; as this grain ſeldom ripens till towards Michael- 
mas, when the other corn ſtubbles have been long open. 
Add to this, the injury likely to accrue from rain, which 
may be expected to fall in great abundance at this ſeaſon, 
ſo that the haulm being extremely ſucculent, does in the 
moſt kindly harveſt require a great deal of field room, 
but in a wet autumn it is a very difficult matter to 
get the crop home in good order; and in ſuch years I 
have known the ſwarths of buck wheat lying abroad 
throughout the greateſt part of November, Hence * 
| I e 
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be evident the great hazard which attcnds this grain, not 
only from its being expoſed to the ravages of the hogs as 
before mentioned, but from the ſhedding of the feed; 
circumſtances which will cauſe the returns to be very tri- 
fling when threſhed. T'o this may be added the inferior 
value of the ſtraw, chaff, &c. when compared with an oat 
or barley crop. 


This grain generally bears a price equal to that of bar- 


ley, and is uſed for fattening of ſwine, poultry, &c. In 
its external form it bears not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to 
wheat, and the method of culture and the progreſs of its 
growth are totally different from that grain; but when 
ground, it produces a white flour, whence it may pro- 
bably have gained the appellation. | 

In Hertfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire, it is a common 
mode of huſbandry to ſow turnip ſeed with buck wheat : 
but the Kentiſh farmers uſually fov7 their woold on their 
buck wheat ſeaſons, and as the ſeeds of either covet a 
light bed, and both of them require to be ſown late, the 
woold generally ſucceeds well when raiſed among buck 
wheat ; and ſometimes buck wheat, turnips and woold, 
are crouded together on one ſeaſon. 

The proper quantity to ſow on an acre is half a buſkel. 
Five quarters have been produced from an acre, and in 
fome years not five buſhels. The green haulm of buck 
wheat has a peculiar inebriating effet on ſwine. I 
have ſeen hogs which have fed heartily on it, come home 
in ſuch a ſtate of intoxication, as to be unable to walk 
without reeling. 

This grain is ſometimes ſown on tiff land for the pur- 
poſe of ploughing in the ſtalks as a manure. On fallows 
where the land has a clayey bottom, this method may be 
purſued to advantage; but then it is to be noted, that 
the ground ſhould be in pretty good heart, ſo as to throw 
out a large burthen of haulm, otherwiſe no benefit can 
accrue from this mode of huſbandry. At the ſtirring of 
the fallow in May, let the ſeed be town pretty thick, and 
when the ſtalks have arrived to their full growth, let 
them be laid flat. with the roll, and afterwards turned in 
with the plough, and when the ground has continued in 
this {tate till towards Michaelmas, by which time the 
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ſtalks of the buck wheat will be rotted, plough the ſeed 
furrows, This method of ploughing in the green ſtalks 
of buck wheat, contributes much towards the meliora- 

tion of ſtiff ſoils, and diſpoſes them to work more kindly ' 
than they would otherwiſe have done, by overcoming 


that adheſion, which is the greateſt evil that attends this 
ſpecies of land. 


* 


BOOK 
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B O OK III. 


OF SAINTFOINE, CLOVER, TREFOIL, RAY 
GRASS, LUCERNE, WOOLD AND HOPS, 


— — — 
CHAP..-1. : 
OF FOREIGN GRASSES. 


Fux culture of foreign graſſes hath been generally 
practiſed in England, ſome what more than a cen- 
tury; and ſo various and ſo manifold have been found the 
advantages ariſing from them, that they at preſent form a 
very lucrative branch of huſbandry, and are raiſed in large 
abundance throughout every part of the kingdom. Thoſe 
which are moſt uſually propagated, and are found to bring 
the moſt conſiderable profit to the farmer, are ſaintfoine 
or cinque foil, clover, trefoil, hop clover or nonſuch, and 
lucerne. One or other of theſe four ſpecies of graſs may 
be beneficially cultivated on every ſoil ; ſince where the 
poverty of the ground will not admit of ſowing either 
lucerne or clover, ſaintfoine or trefoil (requiring a leſs 
depth of mould) will turn out a weighty ſwarth. Saint- 
foine, clover and trefoil, are indeed now ſo univerſall 
raiſed, and that from ſeed of Engliſh growth, that thels 
graſſes have become in a manner naturalized to the foil, 
there being no country in Europe where larger burthens 
are grown than in our own iſland. Lucerne, though it 
be ſometimes reſerved for ſeed here in England, is moſt 
ſucceſsfully raiſed from feeds of foreign growth. As to 
burnet, ſpurry, and timothy graſs, although their virtues 
have been highly celebrated by many authors, yet I believe 
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they have never been found to anſwer in the cultivation in 
any degree equal to the ſanguine commendations beſtowed 
on them by theſe advocates.* I ſhall therefore conſider 
only the four moſt general ſpecies of foreign graſſes, and 
firſt, 

OF SAINTFOINE OR CINQUE FOIL. 


Saintfoine proſpers beſt on a chalky ſoil ; for which 
reaſon it is Chiefly cultivated on ſuch land which, from 
its proximity to the chalk, would not ſo well anſwer the 
purpoſe of being kept in tillage for corn. On thele ſoils, 
faintfoine, if the firſt proceſs be properly conducted, will 
continue to yield an annual crop of fodder, and a ſubſe- 
quent increaſe of profit from the rowen, during the courſe 
of fourteen years; a very great advantage to the huſband- 
man whoſe farm is made up of fields of theſe poor ſoils, 
ſince by purſuing this mode, and laying down the moſt 
barren part of his land with ſaintfoine at the commence- 
ment of his leaſe, he need be at no further expence in the 
cultivation during the continuance of it; and this laſting 


- property it is, which has rendered the cultivation of 
this graſs fo general throughout the hilly part of Kent, 
- where it is no unuſual circumſtance to grow a load of this 
| hay, from land not intrinſically worth five ſhillings per 


acre ; and as the fodder, if properly made, is an exceed- 


ing wholeſome: diet for cattle of every kind, eſpecially 


draft horſes, there is always found a ready fale for it at 
market. | 

Saintfoine may likewiſe be raiſed to advantage on gra- 
vels, where they lie dry, or on loams ; but as theſe latter 
ſoils are more fertile, and may be brought to produce 
ample returns of corn, clover, &c. they are generally 


* Succory or chicory, which like burnet is a weed of our own 
growth, hath of late found many encomiaſts; but I think 1 may 
venture to predict, that no good conſequences will reſult from the 
cultivation of it. The ancient Rez Ruſticæ Scriptores conſidered the 
ſuccory as a noxious weed. 
Thus Virgil, 

— Nihil improbus anſer, 
Strymoniæque grues, & amaris intyba fibris 
Officiunt, aut umbra nocet. 


kept 
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kept in conſtant tillage, and rarely ſown with ſaintfoine. 
In truth, the todder raiſed on good land is of far leſs value 
than what is produced from the chalky and gravelly foils ; 
for though the burthen on the rich land may be out of all 
proportion ſtouter, yet the {talks being very large and 
pipy, will reduce the goodneſs of the hay much below 
that which is raiſed on the thin chalks and gravels. 

Ihe ſeed of ſaintfoine is of an irregular figure, nearly 

of: the ſize of hemp ſeed, and its huſk or outward cover- 

ing rough and pointed. Hence it might fairly be preſum- 

ed, that the vegetative quality of this ſeed would be re- 

tained to a longer duration than any other of the gra- 
mineous tribe. But experience hath demonſtrated the 
contrary, as it is well known that ſaintfoine ſeed loſes its [ 
growing powers after the firſt yea. k 
This graſs may be raiſed either amongſt wheat or Lent | 
corn, and there are two diſtinct ſeaſons for ſowing: the 
ſeed ; that is to ſay, in the autumn, at the time of ſowing 
the wheat, or in the early part of the ſpring, The latter 
has always appeared to me the moſt judicious method, 
whether the ſeed be ſown among wheat or Lent corn. 
Four buſhels is the proper quantity to au acre, If ſown on 
the green wheat, it is to be preſumed that due care had 
been taken to heal in the corn at a proper depth, that 
there may be no danger of tearing it up with the harrow 
at the ſowing of the ſaintfoine ſeed in the ſpring; for as 
this ſeed, as I before obſerved, is much larger than either 
clover or trefoil; it requires a deeper covering of mould 
than either of thoſe grafles. 71 a | 
The ſowing of. ſauntioine ſeed ought never to be defer- 
red longer than the beginning of March, but it is, ſtill 
better to complete this work in February, as there is ge- 
nerally at that time a degree of moiſture in the ground 
ſufficient to accelerate the vegetation of the plants; 
whereas if the ſeed were ſown at a later period, and a 
dry ſpring ſhould take place, great part of it would never 
vegetate, and that which did grow, would be liable to be 
deſtroyed in its infantine ſtate by the fly. | 
As this graſs is intended to continue many years on the | | 1 
ground, and as the future expences on it will be trifling, it 1 
teems of conſequence to beſto ſome pains upon the culti- | 
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vation of the foii, previous to laying it down with ſaint- 
foine. The method beſt adapted to this purpoſe, is to 
make a clean fallow for turnips, and (if poſſible) to lay 
on the field a good coat of dung or other dreſſing. This 
method will, generally ſpeaking, inſure a plentiful crop 
of turnips, and the ground being ſtill further improved by 
means of the dung and urine of the ſheep, will be in ex- 
cellent order to receive the ſaintfoine ſeed at the oat ſeaſon. 
With a view of improving the firſt year's crop of fodder, 
it is uſual to mix a ſprinkling of clover ſeed with the 
faintfoine at the time of ſowing, as this latter graſs 
does not reach its full perfection till the ſecond year, after 
which the clover will be worn out, and leaves the ſaint- 
foine in full poſſeſſion of the ground. | | 

When the plants of ſaintfoine are thin upon the 
ground, it is a very judicious practice to ſuffer the crop 
to remain the firſt year for ſeed, which will greatly 
thicken the ſwarth in the ſucceeding crops, as by this me- 
thod the young ſhoots will have acquired additional 
ſtrength, and thoſe ſeeds which may have been ſhattered 
on the ſurface, will take root to the improvement of the 
next year's growth. 

Early in the month of April, faintfoine puts forth its 


ſhoots for bloom, ſo that a perſon who has not been con- 


verſant in the management of this graſs, from its blow- 
ing fo very forward, when there is ſcarcely a length of 
blade ſufficient for the bite of a bullock, is led to imagine 
that it would never attain an height anſwerable for mow- 
ing. But in truth, the growth of this vegetable is very 
rapid after the appearance of the head for bloom, eſpecially 
in kindly weather; and there is generally a diftance of a 


month or ſix weeks between the appearance of theſe 


heads, and the time when the whole field becomes in 
bloſſom. | 

This is the ſeaſon when the graſs is in the utmoſt per- 
fection for mowing, and as there is no vegetable which 
ſheds its bloom ſo eaſily, in which and in the leaf reſides 
the great value of the fodder, care ſhould be taken that 
the faintfoine be mown, whilſt the bloſſom is in its full 
expanſion, in which ſtate it will not continue more than 
a week, and in a hot ſunny time, ſcarcely ſo long; and 
this ſhews the neceiſity of uſing the greateſt a gs" 
an 
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and diſpatch in the articles of mowing and making, fo 


that to a perſon who hath many acres of ſaintfoine grow- 
ing on his farm, this is one of the buſieſt times in the 
whole year. But there is one advantage attending the 

roceſs of the ſaintfoine harveſt, that of all other graſſes 
it requires the leaſt pains in the peat when the ſeaſon 
is propitious, the hay-makers may ſtill follow the ſcythe, 
and having turned over the ſwarths, throw them into 
wind-rows the ſucceeding day after the graſs is mown, 
when it may forthwith be' formed into cocks, and the 
whole crop be fit for carting in a week after it is mown ; 
and though it may at this time bear the appearance of being 
very green, and the ſtack when made may acquire a con- 
ſiderable degree of heat, yet there is no danger to be ap- 

rehended from this circumſtance, provided the weather 
had been fair during the hay making; nay ſo far is this 
hay from taking damage by heating in the ſtack, that the 
contrary extreme ſeems to be a miſchief moſt to be dread- 
ed; and for this reaſon the farmers are cautious not ta 
ſuffer the fodder to continue long either in the ſwarth or 
in graſs cocks, leſt the ſun and wind ſhould haply dry it 
up too faſt, and by exhaling its jyices, prevent the fodder 
from heating in the ſtack, and thereby render it of little 
worth. To preſerve its ductility, they uſually carry a 


number of theſe graſs cocks together, ſo as to form the 


large cocks of a ſize to contain a load in each, unleſs they 
have a ſtrength of horſes to enable them to finiſh their 
ſtacks out of the graſs cocks, ere the hay becomes da- 
maged by the ſun, and then the former method would be 
a needleſs expence. This way of making large cocks is 
much practiſed in the neighbourhood 6f Northfleet, in 
Kent, where there are conſiderable quantities of ſaintfoine 
rowing, great part of which is annually ſold out of the 
field to the perſons who rent the chalk wharfs at that 
place. Theſe gentlemen being under the neceſſity of 
keeping numerous teams of draft horſes for conducting 
their buſineſs, find their account in providing ftore of this 
wholeſome provender for their conſumption in the winter. 
It has been mentioned before, that this fodder derives 
great improvement by ſweating conſiderably in the ſtack, 
and that on this account it is made with greater facility 
than any other hay, But the farmers who ell their ſaint- 
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foine out of the field are induced from other motives to 


expedite this buſineſs; namely, that the fodder may pre- 
ſer ve a ſufficient degree of weight, and this often tempts 


them to be leſs circumſpect than they ought to be in com- 


pleting the proceſs of the ſaintfoine harveſt. On the 


other hand, the buyers chuſe to avoid making any bargain 
for this fodder, til 

'which there is leſs apprehenſion from the weather. Each 
therefore is anxious to promote his own intereſt, the 


the large cocks are formed, after 


farmer by haſtening his fodder into theſe large cocks, and 


the chapman in protracting his time for buying; and thus 
it often falls out, that one or other of them is deceived. 


The moſt favourable time for the grower to deliver in his 


ſaintfoine, is after it has ſtood about a week in theſe large 


cocks, at which period it will weigh exceedingly heavy; 
and in this ſtate I have known more than three tons deli- 
vered on one waggon. But when wet weather happens 
during the hay time, ſo as to render it neceſſary for the 
cocks to be frequently opened, and the fodder to be ſpread 
abroad, ſuch continual agitations do not only break off the 


leaf, by which the hay is conſiderably diminiſhed in value, 


but much injury likewiſe accrues from the conſequent de- 
creaſe in weight; and for this reaſon, in a wet time, it is 
perhaps more adviſeable to lay the fodder in a ſtack at 


home to be truſſed out hereafter for ſale, than to ſell it 


immediately out of the field; but when the ſaintfoine can 
be got up without rain, I am perſuaded of the expediency 
of 1elling it from the large cocks, provided the diſtance of 
carriage be within five or ſix miles; for by this early ſale 
the expences of ſtacking, binding, and carrying out, are 
got rid of, and the difference in weight is ſo much in 
favour of the green hay, that it more than compenſates 


the vender for the additional 2 cwt. in a ton allowed over 


the weight of truſs bound hay. = 

When the ſeaſon during the progreſs of the ſaintfoine 
harveſt turns out wet and cloudy, it creates a very heavy 
expence, and perpetual vexation to the farmer, where 
there are many acres of ground laid down with this graſs ; 
as it is of ſuch a nature, that it will admit of no delay 
when ready for the ſcythe, but muſt then be cut although 
the weather be unkindly for making it. But as this graſs 


takes ſo much damage from moving, whereby the leaf is 
broken 
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broken off, it ſeems. moſt eligible in a ſhowery ſeaſon to 
ſuffer it to lie in the ſwarth till the weather becomes more 
propitious, as it will be far leſs ſuſceptible of injury in this 


ſtate, than either in wind=rows or cocks ; for having ad- | 


vanced to either of thele periods, it muſt be frequently 
turned and opened to prevent the. hay from becoming 
mouldy, whereby it would he totally ſpoiled : whereas the 
ſwarths will reſiſt a conſiderable deal of wet weather, and 
if a favourable time ſhould ſucceed, the future proceſs 
may be compleated without much injury to the ſaint- 
foine. | | 

.. This graſs does not, like clover and lucerne, produce 
two ſeveral cuts in one ſeaſon, but the rowens yield great 
{tore of a ſalubrious and highly nutritious diet for cattle of 
every kind. As the ſaintfoine rowens are ſuppoſed to 
have a difagreeable taite till ſweetened by the autumnal 
froſts, the better way is to avoid ſtocking them till to- 
wards Michaelmas, when theſe rowens will be found 
abundantly to increaſe the milk in cows, and are no leſs 
beneficial for improving fatting beaſts in fleſh, and when 
theſe are taken out there will ſtill remain good ſtore of 
ſheep feed. But in feeding ſheep on ſaintfoine rowens, 
one caution 1s proper to be attended to; and this is not to 
lay them too thick on the paſture, or to ſuffer them to re- 
main in the field beyond a ſtated period; in either caſe 
they would do much injury to the future crop, by gnaw- 
ing off the crown of the plant. In my opinion, cattle of 
every kind ought to be taken out of the ſaintfoine rowens 
by Chriſtmas ; for as this graſs begins to ſhoot very early 
in the ſpring, the next year's ſhoot would be conſiderably 
retarded by permitting the {tock to remain on the rowens 
long after the period above mentioned. 

Soot, if thinly ſprinkled on ſaintfoine lays in January, 
at the rate of 25 buſhels per acre, will eſſentially promote 
the increaſe of the next year's. crop; and as this valuable 
manure is generally to be met with in every market town, 
and the price is ſeldom, if ever, higher than 6d. or 7d. 
per buſhel, the expence of dreſſing an acre of land is an 
object of no conſideration, when compared with the cer- 
tain advantage to be derived from this application, in the 
weighty increaſe of the fodder at the next mowing ſeaſon ; 
and for this reaſon ſuch perſons who would with to raiſe 
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large crops of this graſs, ought regularly to allow the 
ground, every ſecond or third year, a good covering of 
ſoot, Malt duſt may likewiſe be uſed with ſucceſs to the 
ſame purpoſe, and this indeed (where ſoot cannot be pro- 
cured in ſufficient quantity} will be found a very good ſub- 
ſtitute for that manure, . 

Where there are many large ſtones lying on the ſurface, 
it is a very good method to pick them off, and to roll the 
ground in February, that the ſcythe may meet with no 
obſtruction. But to remove the ſmall ſtones either from 
fields of ſaintfoine, clovers, or other graſs, or from wheat 
lands or fallows, as is practiſed by many people, is a 
piece of huſbandry not by any means to be commended. 
When the roll is uſed on ſaintfoine lays, its weight ſhould 
be increaſed fo as to make it a draught for three horſes at 
leaſt. This operation will be found uſeful, not only in 
cauſing a ſmooth and level. ſurface againſt the mowing 
ſeaſon, but by compreſſing the earth about the roots of the 
graſs, will help the tender fibres to freſh nutriment, and 
thus contribute towards the thickening and improvement 
of the ſwarth. 

There is a kind of coarſe graſs very apt to grow among 
ſaintfoine, and in land which has been ill managed and laid 
down in an improper manner, this graſs will, in a few 
years, overſpread the ſurface, and ruin the crop. But on 
ground which hath been laid down in a huſbandlike man- 
ner, and cropped with clean ſeed, the ſaintfoine will al- 
ways gain the aſcendancy over this and every other weed ; 
and in this caſe, ſaintfoine, on poor land, will continue in 
perfection for eight or ten years, and where the ground 


is tolerably good, will not be worn out in a courſe of 


fifteen or ſixteen years. 

The ſummer 1777, was one of the wetteſt I ever 
knew, in conſequence of which the crops of ſaintfoine, 
though very large, were badly got together; and thoſe 
farmers who were fortunate enough to procure a tolerable 
ſample of this hay, were in expectation of making a good 
market of it inthe following ſpring. But they were de- 
ceived in the event, as fodder of every kind went off hea- 
vily at that time, occaſioned by the great quantities in 
hand; and though the major part of the crops, both of 
{aintfoine, clover and natural graſs, were much damaged, 
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yet was there a larger portion of either claſs tolerably well 
harveſted, than could have been foreſeen or expected, and 
this came forth from the ſtack a good marketable ſample ; 
and thus it will generally happen where there is a large 
growth of any commodity, ſo that people deceive them- 
ſelves much when they expect an increaſe of price for 
their hay, corn, or ' hops, after a fruitful year of theſe 
ſeveral articles, when they have no other foundation for 
their preſages, than an unkindly ſeaſon at the harveſt or 
picking time ; for in this caſe it will always be found, as 
in the inſtance now before us, that the prices will be go- 
verned rather by the quantity, than the quality; nor do 
the crops in ſuch years uſually turn out fo ſuperlatively 
bad, but that ſome good ſamples are to be met with, and 
although theſe may at firſt be held up at a very advanced 
price, yet in a ſhort time the markets will moſt certainly 
drop, and the purchaſer will in ſuch years content him- 
ſelf with a more ordinary ſample, rather than be compel- 
led to pay an-exorbitant price for the beſt. 

In making ſaintfoine, it is a practice with many 
farmers, eſpecially if the crop be ſlight, to turn the 
ſwarths, and then to run them into cocks with a three 
pronged barley fork, and to follow with a wooden dew 
rake, the head of which is of a width ſufficient to cover 
the ground occupied by three or four Twarths ; and thus 
the buſineſs proceeds with the utmoſt difpatch, and a great 
deal of labour and expence, which muſt neceſſarily have 
taken place in the proſecution of this buſineſs after the 
uſual plan, is obviated. | 
* "The ſpring 1782 was not leſs remarkable for moiſture 
than that of 1777, and withal very backward, fo that the 
ſaintfoine harveſt was protracted conſiderably beyond the 
uſual limits, and in this year the mowing did not com- 
mence till the 21ſt of June; whereas in hot dry ſummers, 
the whole buſineſs is often completed before that time. In 
this year the crops were by no means large, which ſhews 
that a dripping ſpring is not the moſt favourable towards 
accelerating the growth of this vegetable, as I have ſre- 
quently had occaſion to obſerve ; for as ſaintfoine ſends its 
roots deep into the ground, a moderate degree of humidity 
enables it to puſh forward its bloom ; whereas clover and 
natural graſs” which draw their nouriſhment nearer the 


{urface, 
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ſurface, require a frequent repetition of ſhowers through- 
out the ſpring to keep their ſtalks in a ductile ſtate, and 
for this reaſon theſe latter produce a larger ſwarth in a 
dripping ſummer, than when the ſpring months; have been 
hot and dry; whilſt warm weather in the months of April 
and May, though not attended with much wet, are gene- 
rally productive of the greateſt burthens of ſaintfoine, 
though the ſaintfoine often ſuffers by cold dry winds in 
April. The winter 1778-9 had been one of the mildeſt 
that can have been remembered, with ſcarcely any rain 
from November till May. This mild weather brought 
the ſaintfoine into bloom early in the month of April, 
when the cold churliſh winds which happened at that 
time proved a great check on its future advancement ; fo 
that although there were ſome ſoaking ſhowers at the be- 
ginning of May, theſe ſeemed inſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſe, and the crops were in that year by no means 
conſiderable; but if there happen a few kindly ſhowers 
in April, they help the faintfoine on very faſt in its 
rowth, ſo as not to be injured by dry weather in May, 

as I before obſerved. h | 
When ſaintfoine is reſerved for ſeed, it is moſt prudent 
to defer the mowing till the ſeed be perfectly ripened, by 
which means there will be leſs moiſture, remaining in 
the ſtalks, and conſequently a ſhorter time will be re- 
quired for them to lie expoſed to the weather, which, if 
wet and catching, may greatly retard the harveſt, and 
cauſe the ſeed to heat in the mow, and this will change its 
colour and diminiſh the value of the fample. Many people 
threſh the ſaintfoine in the field, which, if the weather 
will permit, is certainly a judicious method, eſpecially on 
young lays ; for as much of the ſeed will be ſhed in the 
courſe of the threſhing and cleaning, the next year's 
crop will be conſiderably thickened and improved from 
this circumſtance., From this mode of threſhing out the 
ſeed on the ſpot where it grew, the whole proceſs will be 
finiſhed at once, and the haulm may be ſtacked to ſupply 
the place of hay in the winter; and this proves by no 
means deſpicable fodder, when the ſeaſon has been 
favourable for harvelting the ſeed and getting home the 

ſtraw. 5 

The price of ſaintfoine ſeed varies conſiderably accord- 
ing to the demand of the market, and the increaſe of the 
| crop; 
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crop; for as this ſeed will not vegetate beyond the firſt 
year, the whole defiendance is to be placed on the growth 
of the preceding ſummer, and therefore the value of this 
article may generally be eſtimated towards the month of 
July ; and at that feaſon it might, perhaps, anſwer the 
end of a farmer who is inclined to lay down much of his 
ground with this graſs at the enſuing ſpring, to take a 
circuit into thoſe parts of the country where the ſeed is 
uſually ſaved, and from his obſervations in this tour, he 
will be able to form ſome conjecture of the quantit 

raiſed in that year, and manage his concerns accord- 


ingly. | 
— Tomm—— 
CHAT MH, 


OF CLOVER. 


"T's may be conſidered as one of the moſt uſeful 
among the ſown graſſes, being adapted either for paſturage 
or the ſcythe ; and therefore on farms which conſiſt chiefly 
of arable ground, forms a very proper ſubſtitute for natu- 
ral graſs. Clover ſeed, like ſaintfoine, lucerne, &c. was 
firſt imported from abroad ; but it has for many years 
been in ſuch high repute with the Britiſh farmer, that it is 
become in a manner naturalized to the iſland, and great 
quantities of ſeed are annually produced equal in goodneſs 
to that of foreign growth; though there is one ſpecies of 
this graſs called Dutch or white clover, from the colour 
of its bloſſom, whoſe ſeeds are uſually imported from 
Holland and Flanders: white clover is generally*raiſed 
on lands which are intended to be laid down for meadow. 
Its produce is trifling in reſpect to the red or broad leaved 
kind, being much ſhorter in its growth, and therefore is 
improper to be ſown on any ground but what is propoſed 
to be converted into meadow or paſture land ; and for this 


uſe there is no graſs more properly adapted, as it is of itſelf a 
” very 
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very ſweet and ſalubrious paſture, approaching in kind 
and quality nearly to natural graſs. 

Red cloyer, or as it is in ſome places called broad 
clover, is diſtinguiſhed by a large leaf, and blows (as its 
name implies) with a red bloſſom. It delights in a rich 
earth, and of a ftifiſh nature, but will proſper well on 

ravels, ſands, or chalks. The moſt convenient time 
2 ſowing this graſs is with the oats in February or 
March, or among the green wheat in thoſe months; 
though it is not unfrequently ſown with the barley in 
April; but in this latter caſe there is danger of its grow- 
ing to ſuch a height amongſt the corn, as to occaſion the 
barley to lie ſo long abroad at harveſt, that the clover may 
be withered, and hence great miſchief may accrue to the 
barley, if much rain ſhould fall, ere it can be brought 
into the barn ; or the barley may be much lodged, ſo as to 
deſtroy the clover, either of which are inconveniences 
that one would wiſh to avoid ; and for theſe reaſons, clover 
is rarely ſown among barley on good lands: but on thin 
ſoils theſe accidents are leſs to be apprehended, 

On farms where there are kept large flocks of ſheep, 
there is an abſolute neceſſity of ſowing annually many 
acres of this graſs, that there may be no want of feed for 
the flock during the ſummer months. For this reaſon, 
clover is often ſown on land that is improper for its culti- 
vation, in which predicament may be ranked ſuch poor 
fields where the juices of the ground have been exhauſt- 
ed by repeated crops of corn. But though large burthens 
of clover cannot be expected from ſuch worn out ſoils, 
yet the farmer, in the circumſtances above alluded to, acts 
a prudent part in ſowing the ſeed, for this will conſider- 
ably improve his grattens in the following autumn, and 
furniſh the ſheep with food during the firſt part of the 
winter ; and if the clovers may not have taken ſufficiently 
thick to ſtand for a crop, or that the ground be intended 
to come in courſe for corn that year, or for a fallow, ſuch 
mode of huſbandry may be purſued without an apprehen- 
ſion of the leaſt damage to accrue from the growth of the 
clover. On theſe accounts, it will redound much to the 
intereſt of a farmer who keeps a large flock, not only ta 
raiſe many acres of this graſs annually, with the expreſs 
view of reſerving it for a crop to ſupply the ſtock with 

2 7 | deen 
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green meat throughout the ſummer ; but in particular 
caſes, as when from the abundance of the crop the ſeed 
is but of an inferior value, or there is a probability of 
there being required on the farm a larger ſupply of ſheep 
keeping than uſual, to ſow a ſprinkling of clover ſeed in 
a variety of fields among the wheat, oats and barley, 
though ſuch ground be intended for tillage the following 
ſpring. | 

N The beſt clover ſeed is that where the purple colour 
chiefly prevails, and which is moſt free from the ſeeds of 
weeds, of whatever kind. The proper quantity to ſow 
on an acre is ſixteen pounds or two gallons, and the right 
ſeaſon, as obſerved before, towards the end of February, 
or beginning of March. When clover is 1 1 to ſtand 
for a crop, the beſt method of preparing the land for this 
uſe is to allow a liberal quantity of dung on the turnip 
fallow, and the turnip ſeed being .thus ſown on fallows 
properly conducted, will in all likelihood produce a good 
crop of that root; and if the ſpring ſhould turn out kind- 
ly, the turnips may be eaten off, and the ground reduced 
to a tilth for ſowing the oats and clover ſeed in March. 
Three buſhels of oats, in this caſe, is the proper quantity 
to the acre: if more ſeed were allowed, the crop from 
the extraordinary tillage beſtowed on the land would pro- 
bably throw out too great a quantity of ſtraw ſo as to be 
early lodged, by which the welfare of the clover would 
be endangered. As it is of conſequence that the ground 
ſhould work kindly at the time of ſowing this and all other 
graſs ſeeds, the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to get it into 
a due preparation for that purpoſe ; and as the turnip 
ground is frequently baked very hard by the treading of 
the ſheep in a wet winter, ſo that ſuch ground is apt to 
break up in large clods at the firſt ploughing in the ſpring z 
in this caſe, two ploughings will be required previous to 
ſowing the oats and clover, which will not only diſpoſe 
the field to work kindly, and to lie ſmooth and level, fo 
that the ſmall fibrous roots of the clover will meet with 
leſs reſiſtance, and the graſs will form its ſucceeding 
ſhoots with greater facility ; but this kindly diſpoſition of 
the ground at ſeed time, will enable the oats likewiſe 
more ſucceſsfully to withitand the drought of the ſpring, 
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or other accidents,” as hath been mentioned under that 


It being of ſuch effential conſequence that the clover 
feed ſhould be ſown in a bed of well pulverized earth, and 
at a time when the ground may be worked to the greateſt 
advantage with the harrow, care ſhould be taken to fix on 
a tolerably dry time for this work, otherwiſe much-of the 
ſeed will not vegetate, and that which may grow will ſuſ- 
tain infinite prejudice: for in a wet ſeed time the ground 
becomes beaten down ſo very cloſe, that the ſeed is pre- 
vented from ſending, forth its tender fibres; and in con- 
ſequence from ſhooting forward with vigour, whence the 


crop languithes in its ſeveral progreſſive ſtates; and fails 


to produce a return nearly adequate to what might have 
been expected from land in that improved ſtate, and this 
ſhews the neceſſity of breaking up ſuch ground which is 
meant to be ſown with clover ſeed, in the early part of 
the ſpring, that there may be time to give the field a 
ſecond ploughing, if it ſhould be found requiſite; and 
hence alſo appears the neceſſity of ſowing the ſeed before 
the dry weather ſets in, and this may generally be brought 
about, if the turnips are fed off by the latter end of F e- 
bruary, or beginning of Marc. 1 
Though an early ſowing, as ſome time within the 
month of Maren, is by far the moſt likely method of in- 
ſuring a good crop of clover on thin ſoils, yet in the caſe 
above mentioned, there will be no time loſt in waiting till 
the land has been twice ploughed, though from this cir- 
cumſtance, if the weather thould prove unkindly, the 
ſeed time may ibe- protracted till April, as it will be far 
more prudent to wait till that time, than to ſow. the ſeed 
in a rough and il] cultivated bed. Neither can ſuch early 
ſowing often be complied with on ſtiff ſoils, as this ſtub- 
born ground does never work kindly under the harrow 
till the ſpring is farther advanced, and always requires a 
ſecond ploughing for the Lent corn, ſo that the clover is 
rarely ſown on theſe ſoils till the middle of April, and very 
frequently this buſineſs is procraſtinated till May; but this 
ſhould by no means be brought into a precedent, ſince on 
moſt grounds, as obſerved before, the early ſown clovers 
have a much fairer chance of ſucceeding, than thoſe which 
were ſown later in the ſpring. "1 
| ne 
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- The ſeeds of clover being very ſmall, require only a 
- ſuperficial covering, and the uſual method is to ſow the 
clover previous to the laſt harrowing of the oats, b 
which the ſeed will be healed to a proper depth; and this 
method of tining the ſeed in with the harrows is, in my 
opinion, greatly to be preferred to. healing it with a buſh, 
or only rolling in the ſeed, as is the practice with many 
people; for though this ſeed, being of a diminutive ſize, 
will eaſily take root, and if harrowed in at too great a 
depth beneath the ſurface, would be in danger of not 
coming up at all: yet there is a medium to be obſerved, 
and the ſowing it previous to the croſs harrowing of the 
corn, appears to me a more likely way of defending it 


from the caſualties of the weather, than the flight cover- 


ing by a buſh or roller. | 
Clover feed is often ſown amongſt green wheat in th 
ſpring, and healed with the ſmall harrows, and the ground 
afterwards rolled, except when the wheat is ſo thin 
upon the ground, and ſo looſe at the root, as not to admit 
of this practice, which ſometimes happens; and in this 
caſe we mult content ourſelves with the uſe of the buſh, 
harrow and roll, but in moſt years harrowing wheat in 
the ſpring is of infinite ſervice to that grain, as hath been 
ſhewn before under the article wheat. | | 
Clover, in its infantine ſtate, and before it has attained 
its rough leaf, is very apt to be eaten by the fly. or flea, 
which is another reaſon for ſowing early, that the plants 
may get into rough leaf before the approach of dry wea- 
ther; and this is likewiſe an argument for reducing the 
ground to the fineſt poſſible tilth, that this inſet may not 
have fo proper a nidus to generate in, fince it is found b 
experience, that the fly or flea (the ſame inſect which 
preys on the ſeed leat of the turnips, and on the firſt ſhoot 
of the hop) is more frequently met with, and commits 
more fatal depredations on ground that is rough and 
cloddy, than on thoſe fields which have been reduced to a 
fine tilth by the harrow. | | 
There is a very common error which farmers are apt 
to run into at clover feed time, by which they are often 
conſiderable ſufferers in the future crop; and this is, to 
ſow a larger quantity of ground than they are able to har- 
row in the ſame day, ſo that if there happens a glut of 
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rain, that they cannot get on their land till ſeveral days 
after it has been ſown, the ſeed muſt either lie uncovered, 
or great part of the clover be torn up by the harrow after 
it has began to vegetate. It is, I know, a very uſual 
method for the ſeedſman to continue ſowing clover or other 


graſs ſeeds in the afternoon, after having ſown the barley 


in-the morning, by which management the farmer thinks 
he is gaining time, as this ground may be harrowed the 


next day with the odd horſes, whilſt the team horſes are 


covering in the barley or oats. And were there a cer- 
tainty of fine weather, this would doubtleſs be a very 


prudent and commendable practice; but as this is not to 


be depended on, it ſeems to me to be an experiment 


fraught with too much hazard, in ſuffering a dozen or- 
fixteen acres of clover ground to lie unhealed, which 
would be utterly ſpoiled if wet weather ſhould intervene, fo 


as to prevent it being harrowed within three or four days, 
a ſpace of time ſufficient for the ſeed to have ſtricken root. 
Nor is this the only miſchief likely to follow from this 
practice, for the ſeeds of clover, as well as trefoil, being 
of a diminutive ſize, their veſſels ſoon become overcharged 
with moiſture, and when this happens, great part of the 
ſeed will in courſe never vegetate; ſo that on every ac- 
count it ſeems to be highly imprudent to purſue this me- 
thod, unleſs the weather be ſuch as to promiſe a dry day 
or two, which however in our-inſular ſituation, and at 
this time of the year, can rarely be depended on. 

Though clover ſeed will grow at two years old, it is 
by far the moſt ſecure method to ſow that of the laſt year, 
Which is not only quicker in vegetating, but the plants 
likewiſe ſhoot away with greater expedition, and ſooner 
attain their rough leaf; a conſideration of no ſmall mo- 
ment, ſince the fly is ſo peſtilent an enemy to this graſs in 
its infantine ſtate, 

In a dripping ſummer, the c'«7ers grow to a conſider- 
able height amongſt the corn, and in this caſe the barley 
often ſuffers after a wet and tedious harveſt. For this 
reaſon it is beſt to avoid ſowing clover with that grain, as 
hath been touched upon before. Oats take leſs damage 
by wet, and wheat, being reaped, may generally be cut 
above the clover. When it happens that the clover grows 


to ſo large a head during the ſummer, the ſtubbles will 
| | be 
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be found to produce great ſtore of food in the autumn either 
for horſes or cows, eſpecially if warm dripping weather 
ſhould happen at that time: and when the large cattle are re- 
moved, their places may be ſupplied with ſheep, and by 
this management a very conſiderable advantage is gained; 
for thus the working horſes are maintained in good heart 
at a time when there will be but a ſmall ſupply of green 
meat remaining, the kine will be ſupplied with a whole- 
ſome food that will cauſe them to yield abundance of milk, 
and the fatting cattle will be greatly improved in fleſh : 
old ewes, or indeed fatting ſheep of whatever denomina- 
tion, will thrive in this keeping, and if they ſhould not 
be perfectly ready for the butcher when taken out at Mi- 
chaelmas, will however be in much better condition to be 
driven into the turnip field, than if they had at that time 
been bare of fleſh : ſuch fatting lambs which are yet un- 
ſold, may likewiſe be brought into fleſh on theſe young 
clovers. In ſhort, among the various advantages to be 
derived from the cultivation of this graſs, it is none of the 
leaſt, that in the autumn after it is ſown it will produce a 
ſupply of valuable food, which may be turned to ſo many 
different purpoſes, and, with the help of the ſaintfoine 
lays, preſerve the turnips untouched till Chriſtmas, if 
the early part of the winter ſhould prove mild and open. 
To ſuch farmers who purſue the mode of ſuckling lambs, 
the young clovers are exceedingly uſeful, affording a va- 
Juable paſture for the ewes, and cauſing them to ſpring 
abundantly in their milk. But with all theſe advantages, 
there is ſome diſcretion to be uſed in the feeding young 
clovers, both with reſpect to the cattle and the grals. 
Beaſts which are ol the ruminating tribe, it is well 
known, are apt to /:ed with that greedineſs and avidity 
when turned on ſucculent paſture, as to occaſion a reple- 
tion, which among the farmers is technically called hoving 
or blowing. Many forts of food will occaſion this ma- 
lady, and none has a greater tendency towards it than 
clover ; for which reaſon the horned cattle ſhould not be 
turned into the field till towards nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, eſpecially in wet weather; and whilſt they are 
feeding, they ought to be carefully watched, though there 
will be leſs need of theſe cautions when they have been 
ſome few days accuſtomed to the food, and have eaten 
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down the rankeſt part of the graſs. The like precautions 
it will be neceflary to take with reſpect to ſheep, where 
they are'depaſtured with the cows ; but if theſe latter are 
not permitted to graze on the clovers till the large cattle 
ſhall'be removed, they will run little or no riſque of 
hoving. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that this, as well as 
other ſown graſſes, is much injured by being depaſtured too 
low, as hath been mentioned under the article ſaintfoine, 
and a caution was there given to take the ſtock out of the 
rowens by Chriſtmas. The ſame prudence will be neceſ- 
ſary with reſpect to feeding clovers in this period of their 
growth, as it would be a ſpecimen of very ill huſbandry 
to ſuffer the cattle to remain in the field after Chriſtmas, 
at which time the clover ſhould be left of a tolerable 
height, for if eaten down too cloſe, a great part of it 
would be deſtroyed, and the ſpring ſhoot would be lan- 
euiſhing and weakly. | 

I have ſometimes known young clovers mown in the 
circumſtances above mentioned, but this method I ſhould 
think would be prejudicial to the future growth of the 
crop, fince the cutting of the ſtalks with the ſcythe muſt 
cauſe the juices to evaporate, and thereby weaken the 
ſtock. One advantage there is which attends. this prac- 
tice : namely, the removal of the ſtubble, which when 
very ftrong, and where the corn has been cut high, is apt 
to deaden the ſcythe at the mowing of the clover in the 
following ſummer. | 

In Hertfordſhire, it is a common practice to ſow coal 
aſhes in the months of January or February, on ſuch of 
the young clovers as are intended for mowing in the next 


ſummer. This is a very good practice where the land is 


not either fertile by nature, or much improved by the 
dung cart ; but where the ground is in good heart, there 
remains little neceſſity for this top dreſſing on the clover. 
The method with the Hertfordſhire huſbandmen is to ſow 
thirty buſhels of coal aſhes on an acre,. which they often 
fetch ten or fifteen miles, and purchaſe at fourteen or fifteen 
pence per ſack. 

Thoſe fields of clover which are intended for paſturage, 
unleſs in very late and unkindly ſprings, will have attain- 
ed a ſufficient length to that purpoſe by the middle of April, 
and will afford ſtore of valuable feed throughout the ſum- 

mer; 
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mer ; but if it ſhall be thought proper to reſerve any part 
of this growth for ſeed, the cattle muſt be taken out to- 
wards the latter end of May or early in June; and it is 
much more eligible to feed down thoſe fields which are 
intended for this purpoſe in the fore part of the ſummer, 
than to take off the primary crop for hay, as ſuch repeat- 
ed mowings have a great tendency to impoveriſh the land, 
and to render it improper for ſowing with wheat the next 
year : beſides, in the forme: »nſtance, one is not confined 
to a ſet time for laying in the field, as the ſtock may be 
taken out at an early period of the ſummer ; whereas this 
advantage 1s loſt when the firſt crop is reſerved for hay, 
and thus a dry time may ſet in and ſtop the growth of the 
rowens, ſo that the crop of ſeed clover will be very light, 
or the ripening of the ſeed may be protracted till late in 
the autumn, when bad weather may be expected, which 
will greatly injure the ſample. | | 
Clover will not perfect its feeds, if mown for that pur- 
poſe early in the year; therefore it is neceſſary to take off 
the firſt growth either by feeding or with the ſcythe, and 
to depend for the ſeed on thoſe heads that are produced in 
the autumn, 

Seed clover turns out to good account in thoſe years 
when the crops are not injured by the blaſt, which is 
often fatal to them, vr by the rains in the autumn, which 
ſometimes prove their deſtruction ; for the time of har- 
veſting this ſeed falling out late when rainy weather may 
be expected, renders it on that account a very tedious job. 
But where the ſeed has headed well, is not affected by the 
blaſt, has been properly harveſted, and the ſample is una- 
dulterated by the ſeeds of dock or other weeds, it proves 
a very lucrative article to the farmer, ſince it is no uncom- 
mon circumſtance to grow a fack on an acre, and to fell 
it from 308. to two guineas per buſhel, 

Clover ſeed, in the ſpring 1783, fetched a larger price 
than ever was before remembered by the oldeſt man living; 
the beſt ſamples having been fold for four guineas per 
- buſhel, and the moſt ordinary old feed, which in general 
years would not have gone off at any price, was eagerly 
purchaſed at 50s. The deficiency in quantity, and defect 
. of quality in this article, aroſe from the extreme humidity 
and uncommon chillineſs of the preceding ſummer, by 
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which ſmall ſeeds of every kind were prevented from 
coming to perfection. 

A buſhel of good clover ſeed, in kindly years, will 
weigh near 7olb. but in this year the beſt did not riſe 


higher than 651b. 


Such clover ſeed that is of a deep purple colour, and is 
free from ſeeds of weeds of every kind, but more parti- 
cularly of dock, which of all others is the moſt perni- 
cious, fetches a price at market out of all proportion 
larger than that of an inferior kind, or where the ſample 
is adulterated with other ſeeds. It is therefore of great 
conſequence at the laying in a piece of clover for ſeed to 
be careful that the land be ſuch that is not prone to blaſt, 
and that it be free from weeds of every deſcription, dock 
eſpecially. 2 

Froſty nights, and hot ſunny dry days in May, are 
very prejudicial to the clovers, and prevent a ſucceſſion 
in the growth of thoſe which have been eaten down, as 
doth likewiſe dry and ſultry weather in June; ſo that in 
backward ſprings and hot ſummers, the clovers produce 
but a trifling return either for feeding or hay, when com- 
pared to the growth of thoſe years wherein the ſpring and 
{ſummer have been more kindly and propitious. During the 
weather above mentioned, the ſtalk and leaves are often 
ſo totally ſcorched, that I have known in fields of this 
graſs when advanced to ſome height, ſo as to have formed 
the heads for bloom, and to promiſe fair for a crop, that 
the leaves have univerſally dropt off, and the juices have 


been ſo much exhauſted by the parching heat of the ſun, 


that the utter deſtruction of the crop has enſued. When 
this diſaſter happens, and the weather continues dry and 
ſultry till the middle of June, the beſt way is to let on 
the mowers without waiting any longer in expectation of 
rain, and to truſt to future ſhowers for improving the lat- 
ter math. But although on thin lands, ſuch as gravels, 
chalks, &c. the clovers are often ruined by a hot and 
parching ſummer ; yet on loams there is not that miſchief 
uu he apprehended from this contingency, as theſe grounds, 
being of a ſtronger nature, will pufh on the clovers with 
greater vigour in their progreſs. This diſpoſition in the 
clovers to burn in a dry ſummer on thin ſoils, ſhews the 
neceflity of laying them in early for the ſcythe, and 

. ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly enforces the rule before recommended, not. to 
winter feed this graſs with cattle of any kind after 
Chriſtmas. | 

Clover begins to form its head for bloom towards the 
middle of June, and will continue in a growing ſtate till 
it becomes in full bloſſom, at which time it is in the higheſt 
perfection to mow for hay ; but this graſs differs in this 
particular from ſaintfoine, that when its bloſſoms are fully 
expanded, they continue much longer in that ſtate than 
the laſt mentioned graſs, ſo that if the weather ſhould 
prove wet and unkindly for the- haying, the clovers will 
wait a fortnight after they become in bloſſom without ſuſ- 
taining any material injury, either by the ſhedding of the 
leaf or bloom; for the ſame weather which renders it 
improper to mow this graſs, continues it in a growing 
ſtate, and prevents the bloſſom from dying away. 

When the crops of clover are large and heavy, it is 
neceſſary that the ſwarths ſhould be turned over at the 
making, the ſtalks. of this graſs being very replete with 
Juices. This may be done the next day after the mowing, 
or the ſecond day after, as the weather is more or leſs fa- 
vourable, obſerving that as the chief virtue of this hay 
reſides in the leaf and bloſſom, the leſs theſe are diſturbed 
the- more valuable will be the fodder, on which account 
the tedding of this hay abroad, as is practiſed by ſome 
people, cannot fail to be of the greateſt injury. From 
the wind-rows it ſhould be made up into graſs cocks, 
which having enjoyed the influence of the ſun and air for 
a day or two, may be thrown into large cocks for carting. 
But if wet weather prevails during the ſeaſon for making 
this hay, it cauſes an infinite deal of trouble to the far- 
mer, and the clover, from having been frequently ſhaken 
abroad, is deprived of its moſt nutritious particles, namely, 
the bloſſom and the leaf. | 

'T hoſe fields that are intended for mowing ſhould be 
compreſſed by the roller in the ſpring, and diveſted of all 
large ſtones, that there may be no inequalities on the ſur- 
face to impede the courſe of the ſcythe. 

An accident ſometimes happens to young clovers which 
cuts off all hopes of a crop, and obliges the farmer to 
plough up his land for wheat. This malady takes its riſe 
from a worm which gnaws off the graſs juſt within the 
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ground, ſo that the blade withers and dies away. A 
gentleman of great knowledge and experience in every 
article that relates to country affairs, aſſured me, in De- 
cember 1777, that he had ſuffered very conſiderably from 
this inſet, which in the preceding. ſummer totally de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral acres of clover on his farm, and that this 
happened on the beſt of his land, worth more than 20s. 
per acre, whilſt that of inferior goodneſs, and thoſe fields 
which worked badly at ſeed time, eſcaped. 

Clover is rarely ſuffered to continue longer on the 
ground than one year, after which the field is generally 
ſown with wheat at once ploughing, a mode of huſbandry 


exceedingly advantageous to the farmer, who thereby en- 


Joys a crop during the fallow year, that yields him conſi- 
derable profit, and leaves the ground in far better condi- 
tion for wheat, than would have been the cleaneſt and 
beſt conducted fallow, there being no ſeaſon ſo kindly for 
this grain as a clover lay. It has been long ſince remark- 
ed, (and every year's experience confirms the truth of the 
obſervation) that clover lays which have been'mown the 


preceding ſummer, do uniformly produce better crops of 


wheat (cæteris paribus ) than thoſe which were depaſtured : 
whereas, on the firſt idea, one ſhould ſuppoſe the contrary 
would be the event, from a conſideration that the ſurface 
of the paſture had been improved by the dung of the cattle 
which fed on it. This preference in favour of the mown 
clover, I am inclined to think, ariſes partly from the 
ſhedding of the leaf, which acts as a manure to the 
ground, but is chiefly owing to the ſhade which the land 
enjoyed during the ſummer from the ſcorching heat of the 
ſun, by which the nitrous particles of the air were re- 
tained 3 whereas the field which had been fed down cloſe, 
could participate of neither of theſe benefits; and, with 
reſpect to the dung of the cattle, the moiſture and nutri- 
tious particles having been exhaled by the ſun, ſmall were 
the profits which could be derived from this ſcore. This 
hypotheſis, if true, militates forcibly againſt ſummer fal- 
lows for wheat on thin lands, and even turnip fallows (in 
my opinion) are more indehted for their fertility to the 
winter's froſts, than to the ſucceſſive ploughings in the 
ſummer, though theſe are highly neceſlary to pulverize 
the ground and reduce it to a fine tilth. If then the win= 


ter 
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ter and vernal cold be ſo eſſential to fertilize and mellow 
the turnip fallows, it ſeems a matter of ſome conſequence 
that theſe be made as early as poſſible, and that the firſt 
ſtirring be pertormed in April, that the field may enjoy 
every advantage from the nitrous dews before the hot 
weather ſets in. But to return from this digreſſion: 
thoſe who keep folding flocks generally begin to plough 
up their clover lays early in the ſummer, and having 
ploughed one day's work, ſet the fold on that part, and 
the whole of this ploughed ground being gone over by the 
ſheep, another journey 1s to be ploughed, and which bu- 
ſineſs of ploughing and folding is to be continued till Mi- 
chaelmas, when the whole field is to be broken up. By 
thus ploughing up the field at various times, a portion of 
feed is reſerved for the ſtock ſo long as the clover con- 
tinues to grow, and the major part of it may be ploughed 
up ſome conſiderable time before the wheat ſeaſon, where- 
by the ground becomes ſufficiently cloſed, ſo as to guard 
againſt the ill effects of the worm; and this end is {till 
more eſſentially anſwered by the folding, which never 
fails to be of great advantage, and which I am inclined to 
think proceeds rather from the treading of the ſheep, 
whereby the ground is compreſſed to a texture more firm 
and compact, than from any virtue in their dung and 
urine, Which (as I before obſerved) can be of no material 
uſe in the heat of the ſummer : but when after ſeed time 
the ſheep are folded on the ground, this is undoubtedly of 
infinite ſervice, the invigorating moiſture of the dung and 
urine of the ſheep being unmediately waſhed down to the 
roots of the grain, and for which reaſon this manner of 
folding claims a decided preference overall others, ſo long 
as the weather will admit of its being purſued ; of which 
more in its proper place. | 

Where clover lays have been ſuffered to continue in 
that ſtate longer than one year, it is a very hazardous 
experiment to ſow the ground when broken up with wheat 
or oats, as from the length of time in which the ſurface 
has been covered with a turf, the worm hecomes engen- 
dered therein, which often deſtroys the crops of corn, 
therefore the ſafeſt way of procedure in the breaking up 
theſe old lays, is either to make a fallow of them, or co 
put them in with peaſe or other pulle, 
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Clover is often mown as a green fodder for the horſes 
in the ſummer, which purpoſe it anſwers extremely well, 
and if the land on which it is raiſed be in good condition, 
will, in a kindly ſpring, be fit for the ſcythe ſome time 


within the month of May, and may be cut twice for this 


uſe ; or the ſecond crop may be ſuffered to ſtand for ſeed, 
or be fed off according as the farmer's exigencies may re- 
quire. But ſince the culture of lucerne hath been brought 
into general practice, few people chooſe to be without a 
field of that valuable graſs, which in this reſpe&t has 
greatly the advantage of clover, being not only equally 
wholeſome and nutritious, but on good land may be mown 
three or four times in the courſe of the ſummer, and will 


remain many years on the ground. See the article Lu- 


cerne. 


CHAP, III. 


OF TREFOIL. 


1 HIS graſs is a ſpecies of clover, having the ſame bo- 
tanical appellation, and in ſome places is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of hop clover, and in others by that of none- 


ſuch, When ſeparated from the*huſk, its ſeeds are ſmall 


and of a yellow colour. It may be ſown in either ſtate. 
The quantity of hulled ſeed proper to be ſown on an acre 
is three pottles ; but if in the huſks, .two buſhels are the 
proper allowance. This proportion however may be va- 
ried according to circumſtances : when hulled trefoil is 
mixed with clover ſeed, a leſs quantity of either may ſuf- 


fice, than when each is ſown ſeparately. Trefoil, like 


clover, is raiſed among corn. The ſtalks are ſlender, and 
the graſs does not run up to fo great a height as clover, 
and blows much earlier, bearing a ſmall yellow bloſſom. 
It begins to put forth its bloſſoms when not advanced more 
than ſix inches in height, and continues to ſend forth a 

| ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of bloom throughout the future progreſs of its 
rowth. ; 


For cattle of every deſcription, trefoil yields a moſt 
ſalubrious paſture, but is particularly calculated for ſheep, 


and has the advantage of being leſs apt than clover to - 


cauſe that ſwelling in the maw termed hoving or blow- 
ing. On this account it is generally mixed with this lat- 
ter ſeed, though it 1s as. ſown by itſelf, and falling 
earlier than clover, proves of great uſe to ſuch farmers 
who keep large flocks of ſheep, in affording a wholeſome 
food for theſe animals after the turnips and rye are eaten 
off, and before the clovers are become of a ſufficient height 
for depaſturing. 
 Trefoil may be ſown to great advantage among wheat 
or oats, on ſuch ground which is intended to be broken up 


and ſown with corn the next year, as it will increaſe the 


feed on the grattens, and leave them free for tillage at 
the enſuing ſpring ſeaſon ; and as this ſeed is always ſold 
at a price inferior to that of clover ſeed, it ſhould ſeem 
for that reaſon to be more peculiarly adapted -to this 
ſcheme of huſbandry, and which is often practiſed by 
thoſe farmers who keep large flocks, and therefore are de- 
ſirous of augmenting the feed on the grattens in the au- 
tumn. 

When this graſs is ſuffered to remain for hay, it makes 
a very uſeful fodder; and as its ſtalks are ſlighter and leſs 


ſucculent than thoſe of clover, trefoil hay is leſs tedious 


in its proceſs, and in a favourable ſeaſon is quickly got in 
readinefs for carting. This fodder is particularly uſeful 
for ſheep, which will feed greedily on it in the winter, 
and make leſs waſte than when foddered either on clover 
or ſaintfoine. | 

The ſeed ſhould be reſerved from the ſecond ſhoot as 
directed under the article clover, and is generally threſhed 
out and cleaned in the field. It yields from two to four 
quarters per acre in the huſks, which will produce at the 
rate of two buſhels of hulled ſeed per quarter. 


=. 
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CHAP. IV. 


" OF RAY GRASS. 
bf Y! 'T ms graſs comes properly to be treated of after thoſe 
WI! of clover and trefoil, being generally ſown as a mixture with 
1 the other two for the purpoſe of ſheep keeping, and has 
= | the property of correcting the rankneſs of the clover, 
wan | and rendering the feed more wholeſome. Cattle are leſs 
. ſubject to injury from hoving, when depaſtured on this 
14407800 mixed fodder, than when fed on clover alone. Ray graſs 
I 1 likewiſe produces an earlier ſhoot than either of the firſt 
. mentioned, ſo that the ſtock may be turned into thoſe fields 
11989 which are fown with a mixed ſeed, at leaſt a fortnight 
l before the clover or trefoil fields will be in readineſs for 
WT! that purpoſe. | 
„ Ray graſs is of Engliſh growth, and is found plentifully 
1 und plen 
„ by the way fide, and in every paſture. Ihe ſeed is of a 
iN Fi longitudinal ſhape, and bears ſo near an affinity to that 
IMA ſpecies which is denominated ſour graſs, as not eaſily to 
ARMY be diſtinguiſhed from that genus; and for this reaſon it is 
1108 . difficult to procure a ſample perfectly unadulterated. The 
1 general price is from half a crown to 3s. 6d. a buſhel, and 
il Fi the quantity to be ſown on an acre from two to three 
Wills? buſhels, proportioning the allowanee according as you 


| would wiſh the predominance to be in favour of this 
graſs, or of the clover, If it be ſown by itſelf for 
early ſheep feed, three buſhels will not be too large an 
I! allowance, and if mixed with clover or trefoil, two will 
be ſufficient. This method of ſowing ray graſs fingly, 
hath one advantage over the foreign graſs ſeeds, which is, 
that it produces a wholeſome food for the theep and lambs 
very early in the ſpring, before the clovers are ready. 
But if this graſs and clover ſeed be mixed and ſown on 
the ſame field, the young ſhoots of the clover will be 
greatly injured from the early depaſturing of the ray 
graſs; and this being fed down, the ſtock will probably 
| | : pitch 
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pitch or fall off for lack of meat : whereas if the differ- 


ent kinds of graſs feeds be fown in ſeparate fields, the 


clover and trefoil will be improving in growth, whilſt the 
fields of ray graſs are depaſturing; and vice verſa ; ſo that 
there will be no deficiency of paſture throughout the ſum- 
mer. ; | 
Let it be noted that ray graſs ſhould never be ſuffered 
to attain tao great a length before the ſtock are turned 
into the field; for this graſs, contrary to every other 
ſpecies, acquires a ſtickineſs by growth, and then becomes 
of little worth for feeding, ſo that it is only in the firſt 
part of the ſpring, and occaſionally afterwards as a freſh 
blade may ſprout forth, that it will prove of any eſſential 
ſervice. | 
'The proper time to ſow ray graſs is in March or April, 
at the ſeaſon of ſowing oats. When this graſs is to be 
raiſed with clover or trefoil, let it be ſown immediately 
after the oats, and then the trefoil or clover ſeeds, unleſs 
the trefoil be ſown in the hull, in which caſe the latter 
* * mixed with the ray graſs in the ſeed cup. 
ay graſs is by ſome people ſuffered to ſtand with the 
clover and trefoil for a crop to mow for hay, and ſome- 
times it is reſerved for this purpoſe when ſown ſeparately ; 
but either of theſe methods are highly injudicious, ſince 
in the former caſe the ray graſs, having greatly the ſtart 
both of the clover and trefoil in every period of its 
growth, will become ſeedy headed and of little worth 
before the foreign graſſes ſhall have attained to their per- 
fection ; fo that the ray graſs will in that inſtance be of no 
ſort of uſe to the hay, but on the contrary will rather pre- 
judice the fodder, in the opinion of the buyer, and render 
it of far leſs value to the cattle: beiides, though the 
clover and trefoil be mown when the ray graſs ſhould be 
in the higheſt perfection for the ſcythe, which would be 
very imprudent, ſince (ceteris paribus) the weight of the 
ray graſs bears no proportion to that of the clover, &c. 
yet in that inſtance the former would be ſcorched up, 
by waiting the more tedious operation of making the 
clover, | 
To low this grafs by itſelf with a view to mow for hay 
15 not leſs imprudent, as the fodder made from it is com- 
paratively of ſmall value, and not to be ſet in competi- 
tion 
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tion with pea ſtraw well harveſted : for when this grafs 
ſha]l have ſtood to attain a length ſufficient for the ſcythe, 
it becomes harſh and ſticky, and before it could be got 
into the ſtack would be diveſted of all its juices. But 
when this method is to be purſued, let it be mown early, 
and got together as faſt as poſſible, and thus in a hot ſun- 
ny time the crop may be fit to carry the day after it is 
mown; for the herbage raiſed from this ſeed being, as 
was ſaid before, leſs ſucculent than any other graſs, a 
very ſhort time is ſufficient for the purpoſe : and this diſ- 
patch in the making is the only way of rendering ray 
graſs fodder of any account, for by thoſe means it may 
be induced to heat a little in the ſtack, and thus preſerve 
what ſmall degree of juice and moiſture it is poſſeſſed of. 
But at any rate it is far more adviſeable to depaſture this 
graſs than to mow it for fodder; and however cloſe you 
may have fed it down, ſome ſtraggling bents will ſprin 

up and require to be mown at Midſummer, which ed 
will be ſo far uſeful, that it may be mixed with ſuch fod- 
der that is intended for the farmer's own uſe, and thus a 
greater diſpatch may be made in the getting together the 
clover, &c. intended for this purpoſe, as the ray graſs 
will prevent the ſtack from firing, which otherwiſe might 
be expected when the clover 1s reeked before it has had a 


- ſufficient time allotted in the making, which in ſome par- 


ticular caſes may not always be in the farmer's power. 


In this inſtance, the ray graſs will abſorb the over-abund- 


ant moiſture of the clover, and with which its inherent 
dry texture will be highly improved, and both grafſes may 
thus receive advantage from the united qualities of each 
other. But perhaps it may be aſked; why not ſow the 
ſeed of the ray graſs with the clover for this purpoſe? I 


_ anſwer; for the reaſons before mentioned: and although 


it has been hinted that the ray graſs which may have eſ- 
caped the bite of the cattle ſhould be mixed with the clo- 
ver in the ſtack, it is by no means recommended tos ſow 
it avowedly to this intent; and the method now under 
conſideration is to convert the ſtraggling bents of the graſs 
to the greateſt poſſible benefit : for it is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary that theſe ſhould be cleared off the ſurface, left the 
ground ſhould be contaminated with its feeds, which 
would be of ill conſequence to the future crops ; as like- 

| ; . wife 
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wiſe to encourage a farther ſhoot after Midſummer, which 
may chance to happen by aid of the rains which uſually 
fall at that ſeaſon. But as to the primary growth, that 
will have ceaſed to be of any advantage to the ſheep long 
before this time; for as it is of all others the quickeſt in 
making its ſpring ſhoots, ſo does it give over its growth 
much earlier than either cloyer or trefoil. 

This graſs forms a very proper mixture with Dutch 
clover, &c. on ſuch ground which is ſown with a view to 
lye for a meadow, as it approaches very nearly to the na- 
tural graſs, and forms itſelf into a turf or manor in a 
ſhort time. 

As ray graſs will thrive on barren ſoils, where clover 
cannot be cultivated with any proſpect of ſucceſs ; this 
renders it of ſome eſtimation with thoſe farmers, who are 
fituared in a poor hilly country, where there is generally 
a large track of land at a low rent, which it would be dit- 
ficult to turn to any other account than the depaſturing 
of numerous flocks of ſheep. Ray grais ſown on the mott 
barren ſpots of theſe farms will producedome little ſheep 
keeping, and may be continued in this ſtate for two or 


three . or longer, till it fails to anſwer the purpoſe 


for which it was ſown; and being then ploughed up and 
ſown with corn, will yield a tolerable crop, the land be- 

ing freſh and in heart: whereas ſuch poor ſoils could not 
with any other management have been brought to anſwer 
the purpoſe of tillage ; and when the goodneſs of the foil 
becomes exhauſted, which will very ſoon happen, it may 
again be laid down to ray graſs, whilſt the more fertile 
parts of the farm, and thoſe fields which lie moſt conti- 
guous to the dung cart, may be ſet apart for the raiſing 
of turnips, clover, ſaintfoyne, &c. By this management 
it is, that the hilly farmers are enabled to keep a large 
flock of ſheep for the purpoſe of folding, which added 
to the quantities of ſeeds both from grals and turnips an- 
nually reſerved on thoſe farms, enable them to pay their 
rents; and in the purſuit of this mode of huſbandry, the 
farmers on theſe poor ſoils often get money faſter than 


thoſe who are thrown on a more fertile ſpot, as the ex- 


treme poverty of the land induces an habit of diligence 
and frugality in the renter, without which it is impoſſible 
to proceed to advantage in the buſineſs of huſbandry : 

whereas 


tivation of this uſeful graſs to their landlords, who could 
better ſpare the money for that purpoſe. But now, that 
its virtues are better known, and the method of railing it 
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111 whereas the tenant of a rich ſoil is apt to place too great 
it j | : a confidence in the goodneſs and fertility of his fituation, 
1 . | and neglects the important articles of induſtry and good 
0. bi management, 
| i 
Wien 
M 
10 18 . 
enen 
14 | | CHAP. V. 
1 _ 
„ | 
; 4 Ir is not till within theſe 30 years that this graſs has 
4 ] 1} been much in repute with the farmer, though it was 
0 1 known in England long before that time: but the culti- 
. vation of it was chiefly confined to gentlemen who raiſed 
008 i i it on their own demeſnes; for the huſbandmen being well 
1 Hi convinced of the extraordinary care required to prepare 
110 10 the land for the growth of lucerne, were deterred from 
Ws 1 embarking ina buſineſs, which ſeemed to be attended with 
it | 10 much expence, and contented themſelves with raiſing 
1 iN | green fodder from their tares and clover, leaving the cul- 
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ji | | more perfectly underſtood, there are few farmers who do 
1 not chuſe to ſow ſome acres of it, to ſupply their horſes 
FU with a wholeſome and laſting feed throughout the ſummer. 
1 8 : S 
5 | The ſeed of lucerne is of a paler complexion than that 
161 of clover, and ſomewhat larger in ſize. It is imported 
1 yearly from Holland, and is to be always met with in 
J ſufficient abundance at the ſeed ſhops. The price of this 
1 it article is very fluctuating, from gd. to 1s. 6d. and 28. 


per pound, and the allowance to the acre 16 or 18 pounds. 
There are two different modes of raiſing a crop of this 

graſs; and theſe are, either to ſow the ſeed among corn, 

or by itſelf. The latter method claims the pre-eminence 

on various accounts; firſt, in the time gained: for as the 

principal object in railing this graſs is to procure a ſupply 

of green meat for the horſes in the ſummer, the 8 2 
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this end can be attained the better is the intereſt of the 
huſbandman ſerved;. and therefore why ſhould he wait 
a twelvemonth for the accompliſhment of his purpoſe, 
which would be the conſequence of ſowing the ſeed among 
corn, when he might otherwiſe have mown two or three 
crops the firſt ſummer? Secondly, the greater certainty 
of ſucceſs : for if the fly ſhould chance to eat it off in its 
infantine ſtate, an accident which frequently occurs, there 
will be no poſſibility whilſt the corn is on the ground, of 
ploughing up the field and ſowing it afreſh, and thus the 
whole proceſs remains to be. gone over again the next 
ear. h 
. The beſt method of preparing a piece of ground for the 
reception of lucerne ſeed, is to plough it up in November 
or December, and in March or April let it be ploughed a 
ſecond time, and ſo continue at proper intervals to ſtir 
and harrow the ground, till the firſt week in June, (which 
is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing) that the foil may be ſuffi- 
ciently pulverized to receive the ſeed: for it is to be 
obſerved, that this ſeed requires a bed pertectly free from 


_ clots, and will not proſper on a rough and uneven ſpot 


of ground. 
In the ſpring, during the proceſs above direQed it will 


be convenient that the ſurface of the ground ſhould be co- 


vered with ſome well fermented compoſt, as this graſs 
will not yield a large produce but on rich foils, or on 
thoſe which have been well improved by art; and being 
intended to remain a number of years on the ground, it 
is well worth while to beſtow a more than ordinary degree 
of trouble and expence on thoſe fields, which are intended 
to be ſown with lucerne ſeed, | | 

The leaf of this plant is very tender at its firſt appear- 
ance, and a flight froſt at that time will totally deftroy 


it; and therefore the ſeed ought never to be ſown till the 


time before mentioned, when the near approach of ſum- 
mer has removed all apprehenſion of this diſaſter. "The 
ground having been prepared as above directed, and the 
ſeed furrows being ploughed cloſe and ſhallow ; let the 
ſeed be ſow in a ſtill day, and the ground comprefled by 
the roller, after which the harrows may be drawn over 
once in a place. In about a week or ten days the plants 
will begin to vegetate, and if the weather proves kindly, 

| will 
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will ſoon cover the field, and obtain their rough leaf, 
after which there will be no further danger to be appre- 
hended from the fly. But in a dry time, this inſect often 
makes great havoc, ſometimes to the utter deſtruction of 
the crop, in which caſe the only remedy is to plough up 
the field and ſow the ſeed afreſh. If there are any docks, 


mallows, or other weeds remaining, which could not be 
wholly extirpated in the courſe of tillage directed above, 


they may be cut up on their firſt appearance with the hoe, 
which may be ſafely uſed among the lucerne in its in- 
fantine ſtate, and every other weed will afterwards be 
kept under by the rapid advance of the lucerne, (natural 
graſs excepted) of which more hereafter, | 
About two months from the ſeed time, the lucerne will 
be advanced to a proper height for mowing ; and from a 
field of five or ſix acres, will continue to ſupply two teams 
of horſes with green fodder, till that part which was firſt 
cut ſhall a ſecond time become in readineſs for the ſcythe. 
Thus two cuttings may be reaſonably expected from it in 
the courſe of the firſt ſummer; and on very good land, 


and in years propitious to its growth, it may Ee mown a 


third time. 

On deep and rich ſoils, lucerne will continue to yield 
a profitable return for a ſucceſſion of twelve or fourteen 
years; and as it ſends its roots a greater depth into the 
ground than any other graſs ſeeds (faintfoyne excepted) 
this graſs ſuſtains leſs comparative injury in a dry ſeaſon ; 
and when it has qut-grown the danger of the fly, will 
bear the rigours of the winter and the vernal froſts, ſu- 
perior to clover or ſaintfoyne. For theſe reaſons it be- 
comes ſooner- fit for the ſcythe than any other ſpring 
feed, and may be mown at the diſcretion of the farmer, 
when it has attained a proper height for that purpoſe ; and 
though the ſwarth may at firſt appear flender, the pro- 
greſs of its growth will be ſo very quick, that it will be 
found in the end to anſwer every purpoſe expected from it. 

The greateſt enemy to a crop of Lucerne is natural 
graſs, which is very apt to ſpring up in large abundance 
after the ſecond or third year from the ſowing ; and if not 
eradicaced, would in a few years deſtroy the crop. For 
this reaſon, it is a cuſtom with many people to ſow the 
ſeeds in drills, by which means they poſſeſs the _— 
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of cleanſing the interſpaces with a hoe, whereby the na- 
tural graſs is prevented from eſtabliſhing a footing among 
the lucerne. The advocates for this practice give like- 


wiſe another reaſon for ſowing their lucerne ſeed in rows, 


founded on the idea of conveying freſh nouriſhment to 
the roots by the frequent ſtirring of the ground, an argu- 
ment perpetually urged by the tavourers of the drill huſ- 


bandry, who contend for the propriety of this method, 


not only in the cultivation of lucerne, but are equally ſan- 


guine in their expectations of a larger crop, when graſs 


and corn of every kind is ſown in the ſame way. Not to 
enter into a diſcuſſion of the general impropriety of the 
drill huſbandry, (the inferiority of which in moſt inſtances 
to the old eſtabliſhed method it would be a taſk of no great 
difficulty to prove) I ſhall here content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving that the ſowing lucerne ſeed by broad caſt is on 
many accounts preferable to drills. Firſt, there will be 
a much larger quantity of graſs (ceteris paribus) growing 
on the ſame given ſuperficies of land ſown by broad caſt, 
than where the ſeed was ſown in drills, the whole ſurface of 
the ground being in the firſt inſtance covered with plants, a 
third part of which muſt have been left for the interſpaces 
had the ſeed been ſown in rows, the interſpaces of which 
cannot in courſe produce any lucerne, In the next place, 
the plants when they firſt appear will be more ſluggiſh 
in their growth than when the blades, as in the broad 
caſt, are more cloſely united; ſince by their proximity, 
the growth of each blade is much faciJitated : but this ad- 
vantage is in a great meaſure preciuded, when the ſeed is 
ſown in drills. The expence of hoeing the interſpaces 
ſill adds to the inconvenience of the drill huſbandry, and 
preſents anether forcible argument in recommendation of 
ſowing the ſeeds of this graſs by broad caſt. As to what 
has been urged of keeping the ground clean, and of pre- 
venting the natural graſs from choaking the lucerne ; this 
is a poſition to which I ſhould very readily ſubſcribe, if 
there were no other means of extricating the enemy al- 
luded to: but this buſineſs, in my opinion, may be 
much more effectually performed by the harrow, and 
which I ſhall now endeavour to explain. When the lu- 
cerne hath lain four or five years (for till it has arrived to 
that age, if the ground was laid down in a neat and huſ- 
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bandlike manner, neither graſs nor weeds will have been 
able to do it any miſchief, as the quick progreſs which the 
Jucerne makes in its growth will prevent the field from 
being overrun with trumpery of any kind) but at the end 
of this term, the natural graſs will begin to ſhew itielf, 
and if not timely checked, would in a ſhort ſpace over- 
ſpread the ground. to the deſtruction of the original crop. 
When it is perceived therefore that the graſs threatens to 
get a-head of the Jucerne, draw a harrow over the field 
at the latter end of fanuary, or early in the following 
month, obſerving to fix on a dry time for the perform- 
ance of this work : let the harrow be loaded according as 
the graſs has taken a deeper or more ſhallow root. Per. 


| haps if this work be executed before the graſs has attained 


too firm a lodgment, a two horfe harrow drawn three or 
four times in different directions over the field, and fol- 
lowed afterwards with the ſmall harrows, to collect the 
tuſſocks in a lump, may be ſufficient for the purpoſe ; and 
which practice if purſued every winter would in all pro- 
bability keep the ground clear from graſs. But when the 
field has been ſuffered to lie ſeveral years, and no means 
have been taken to combat the evil, fo that the graſs has 
ſpread itſelf over the crown of the lucerne; the harrows 
ſhould be of the weightieſt kind, and with loading made 
fo heavy as to be a good draught for fix horſes. Theſe 
weighty harrows will effectually tear out the graſs, if 
drawn over the ground ſeveral times in various directions, 
and the ſmall harrows to follow as before mentioned ; but 
this method of dragging off the graſs with ſuch heavy har- 
rows 1s attended with one inconvenience: namely, that 
of tearing off the crown or head of the lucerne, by. which 
it will be injured in a high degree, and when this practice 
hath been anmually purſued for a few years, it has too 
often ended in the total deſtruction of the lucerne. Now 
to obviate this misfortune, and at the fame time to cleanſe 
the ground effectually, it is beſt (as before directed) to 
harrow the field in the third or fourth winter from the 
time of laying it down, or ſooner if the graſs is perceived 
to be coming up among the lucerne, by which means the 
roots of the graſs, having only a flight hold of the ground, 
may be eradicated with great facility by the two horſe har- 
rows, and from the uſe of theſe no damage can poſſibly 
3 accrue 


inconſiderable ſaving. 
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accrue to the lucerne ; but it will be rather improved by 


this operation, and by the preſſure of the roller, which 


ſhould always follow the harrowing. This work may be 
continued every winter, whereby a crop of lucerne will 
be perpetuated much longer on- the ground, than when 


ſuch practice is omitted: but it is neceſſary to obſerye, 
that as lucerne begins to make its ſpring ſhoot much earlier 


than clover, ſaintfoyne or other ſown graſſes; the harrows 


ſhould be ſet on as ſoon as the weather will permit, for 


after the lucerne has began to ſhoot, it would be highly 


imprudent to make uſe of the harrow, 


In a forward ſpring, lucerne uſually arrives to a ſuffi- 


cient head for the ſcythe by the latter end of April, or 
.very early in May; and on land which is in good heart 
and in a kindly ſeaſon, will have formed a growth for a 


ſecond cut in a month or ſix weeks after the firſt mow- 
ing; and may thus continue to be cut at a diſtance of fix 
weeks or thereabouts throughout the ſummer, If the 


ſpring ſhould prove a backward one, it conſequently re- 
tards the growth of the lucerne: but not in a like propor- 
tion with other graſſes, which in thoſe years, when the 
weather falls out ſevere in the month of April, continue 
in a ſtate of torpid inactivity: whereas even in ſuch un- 


toward ſeaſons as theſe, the lucerne will have made ſome 


advances in growth, and ſeldom fails to be ready for the 


{cythe early in the following month, which is much 


ſooner than the clover can be mown even in the forward- 
eſt ſpring. | | 


From what has been ſaid of the value which a farmer 
derives from a crop of lucerne, may be deduced the ad- 
Yang of ſowing a few acres of this grais on every farm, 
by which a conſtant ſupply of green meat will be always 
in readineſs for the teams during the ſummer months, 


and this at a trifling expence. Whereas when the huſ- 


bandman can have no other refource than from the clover 
and winter tares, a backward ſpring or a dry ſummer may 
fruſtrate his intentions, and vblige him to turn the horſes 


abroad, at a time, when they would not only feed more 


comfortably to themſelyes in the ſtable, but the clovers, 
&c, may be reſerved for the ſheep, which will prove no 
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Although the chief intention of raiſing lucerne is for _ 
the ſupport of the horſes during the ſummer months; yet 
if mown for fodder, it proves a very hearty diet, and in 
the winter will be preferred by the cattle to any other 
bay. The chief art in making this graſs is to complete 
the proceſs without toſſing it too much abroad, that the 
leaf may be preſerved on the ſtalk; and therefore the ted- 
ding or ſhaking, as is the practice in making natural graſs, 
is improper both for lucerne and all other foreign graſſes. 
The beſt method is to turn over the ſwarths the next day 


I after they are mown, or the ſucceeding day, according to 
10 1 the heat of the weather, and immediately to throw the 
x |: ſwarths into wind-rows, and out of theſe wind-rows to 
. form the graſs cocks, in which condition it ſhould re- 
Fi main till the fodder is ſufficiently made. As the ſtalks 


of this graſs are naturally large and ſucculent, it will, ge- 
44 8s nerally ſpeaking, require a longer time in the making 
HARE chan clover or faintfoyne : but it ſhould by no means be 
I ſuffered to continue in the field till its juices are ſo far 
exhauſted as not to heat ſufficiently in the ſtack, ſome de- 
| gree of which is eſſentially requiſite to enable it to cut 
108 | out ſweet in the winter. But although fodder made from 
fs lucerne is very ſalubrious for cattle of every denomina- 
al tion; it does not find fo ready a ſale in the London mar- 
bl! kets as either ſaintfoyne or clover, nor does it cut fo cloſe 
4 
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out of the ſtack, or weigh ſo heavy as hay made from 
| thoſe graſſes; and for theſe reaſons it will be moſt for the 
{INSET intereſt of the farmer to reſerve the lucerne for his own 
Wl if conſumption, and diſpoſe of the clovers and ſaintfoyne at 
FE ot market. | | | 
bs | Coal afhes or ſoot will be found greatly to thicken' and 
1 improve the next year's crop, if ſown on lucerne in the 
18 month of January, wt 
„ ö Lucerne ought not at any time to be fed with ſheep ; 
$001 for theſe animals would quickly deſtroy the crop, if ſuf- 
| 1 fered to graze thereon, 1 it will be moſt prudent 
to ſhut every kind of ſtock out of the field: for though 
horſes and cows are not likely to bring ſo much prejudice 
as ſheep; yet the feeding of lucerne with theſe cattle 
will:in a few years leſſen the increaſe of the ſwarth. If 
at any time Jucerne be depaſtured, this ſhould take place 
. | _— in 
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in the interval between the laſt mowing; and the end of 


December; for as this graſs, according-to my. formex ob- 


ſervation, begins to form its ſpring ſhoot long before any 


of the other kinds, the ſtock ought therefore to be taken 


out of the field much ſooner, that there may be no check 

given to its growth, and that the firſt cutting may com- 

mence as early as poſſible. e 
The ſummer 1780 proved unfavourable to the growth 


of lucerne; the former part throughout the months of May 
and June having been very cold and dry, and the greateſt 
part of July, Auguſt and 


eptember exceedingly hot, with 
ſcarcely any rain, ſo that the crops of this vegetable were 
leſs ample than uſually happens when the weather is more 
kindly. Vet even under theſe diſadvantages, the crops 
were far more abundant than what were produced on the 
richeſt of the clover grounds; this graſs reſiſting the ver- 
nal cold and ſummer heats with leſs injury than any other. 
After the rains in September and October, the autumn 


having turned out mild and ſhowery, the lucerne ſent 
forth a freſh ſhoot, which grew away very rapidly, and 


produced abundance of paſture. 
— 
CHAP, VI. 


OF WOOLD OR WELD. 


"Tas plant is uſed by. the calicoe printers and by the 
dyers, and is much cultivated in Kent, Suſſex, and ſome 


other counties. Large quantities are. likewiſe yearly 


imported from France. The ſeed, which is very diminu- 
tive, is generally fown among beans, . buck wheat, or 
barley in May, at the rate of one gallon per acre, and 
ſometimes on the fame furrow, where gtaſs ſeeds have 
been ſown, as the ſtock which are depaſtured on the field 
in the ſpring will do little or no injury to the woold in 
that early ſtage of its growth: But when woold is raiſed 
among clover or other graſs ſeeds, it will be neceſſary to 

1 1 forego 
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forgoe great part of the advantage which would otherwiſe 
accrue from theſe latter; fince the conſtant nibbling of 
the ſheep will be likely to endanger the woold as the 
ſtalks advance in growth: and on the other hand the 
clover, if ſuffered to ſtand for a crop, will gain an aſcen- 
dancy over the woold, and prevent it from coming to 
perfection, and in either caſe the damage to the farmer 
is not inconſiderable; hence it ſnould ſeem moſt eligible 
to ſow the woold free from any mixture of clover, tre- 
foil or other graſſes. 
| When this ſeed is ſown among peaſe or beans, the 
| F/ proper time for that buſineſs is previous to the laſt brak- 
ing, by which the ſeed will be healed to a ſufficient depth. 
If with buck wheat, it ſhould be ſown at the ſeaſon for 
that grain, as likewiſe with barley, unleſs the corn be 
put in very early, as in March or the beginning of April, 
Vt | in which caſe the woold may be fown in May, and the 
| * | ſeed will be effectually waſhed in by the ſucceeding rains. 
| | | As this crop is attended with no expence, nor demands 
of any care during its growth, and uſually fetches no incon- 
ſiderable price, the farmer finds his account in frequently 
| raiſing a crop of woold, ſince it is no unuſual thing to 
5 grow a load and an half per acre, which often ſells at 10l. 
int per load: but then it is. to be obſerved, that this vegeta- 
| | ble, more than any other crop, is ſubject to blaſt, hops 
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. not excepted; ſo that although the ſeeds do come up 
HET thick, and the plants continue to look healthy throughout 
. the winter and ſpring, yet in the month of May, or per- 
LE PE 46 haps later, the blaſt will frequently ſeize the field, ſo that 
{if where there had hitherto been an appearance of a load 
on an acre, the produce in the end hath not turned out a 
twentieth part of that quantity. And this diſpoſition to 
blaſt might firſt tempt the farmer to mix clover with his 
| | woold feed, by which he ſecured a portion of ſheep keep- 
| ing in the winter and in the early part of the ſpring, and 
the field being cleared of the woold might till furniſh 
him with alternate ſhiftings for his ſtock, till the ſeaſon 
| approached for ploughing it up for wheat, which gene- 

(| rally yields a good crop from a woold gratten, 
i All ſmall ſeeds require to be ſown in as light a bed 
| as poffible, and this being leſs than moſt others, 
ought never to be ſown on ground which does not mo 
od oole 
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looſe and mellow ; and this is the reaſon why woold is 


found to proſper beſt among buck wheat, which being 


ſown late, and requiring a fine bed and land well ma- 

n ired, the woold quickly vegetates, and if the weather 
a erwards proves kindly, the plants meet with no impe 
di nent, but advance rapidly in their growth. When 
the corn is carried off, the ſtock may be turned into the 
grattens as before inentioned, and continue to be fed 
therein till the middle of April, at which time the woold, 

which hitherto had made but feeble cYorts, begins to put 
forth its ſtalk, and continues to advance in height till 
the latter end of May, if it meets with no miſchance, by 
which time it will have ariſen to the length of two feet, 
after which it begins to ripen, and becomes. fit to pull 
about Midlwnmer. But fo uncertain is this plant in its 
growth, that it is a rare circumſtance for a field of woold 
to arrive at full perfection, ſo as to ſtand till Midſummer, 
when both the ſtalks and ſeed are ripe. 

When a blight happens on the woold, this is known 
from its aſſuming a tickly yellow hue, eſpecially at the 
lower part of the ſtalk; and therefore it often turns out 
that people who are unacquainted with the nature of this 
plant, are deceived by the green and healthy appearance 
of the head or upper part of it: whereas the dealers in 
this article always direct their attention to the ſhanks or 
lower part of the ſtalk, and if theſe ſhew a diſpoſition to 
turn yellow, or rather of a pale red, they are pretty cer- 
tain that the malady will continue in progreſſion, till the 
whole plant becomes affected, and all hopes of a crop are 


precluded. When this injury happens to the woold in 


the carly ſtages of its growth, as in the beginning of the 
month of May, there is too much reaſon to fear the de- 
ſtruction of the whole crop; but when this month hath 
paſt over without any material hurt accruing to the woold ; 

ſhould the blaſt ſeize it at that time, or if the heat of the 
weather ſhould ſo dry up the ſtalks as not to leave a ſut- 
ficient portion of humidity to. preſerve the plant in health, 
it will thereupon begin to languith and change colour at 
the ſhank, a ſure prelude, as before obſerved, of the ap- 
proaching ruin of the crop. In either of theſe Caſes, as 
the woold is now become poſſeſſed of the virtues proper 
for the uſe of the manufacturer, it ſhould be harveſted 
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without delay, to prevent any further ill conſequences 


for ſhould it be ſuffered to remain a week longer on the 


ground after this accident is firſt perceived, it will de- 
creaſe ſo conſiderably in weight, that the grower by ſuch 
procraſtination may ſuſtain a' loſs of 51. or 61. per acre, 
eſpecially if the weather ſhould continue hot and dry. 

To guard againſt this contingency, and that the work 

may be expedited with the greateſt poſſible diſpatch, the 
better way is to employ a ſufficient number of labourers, 
men, women, and* boys, at the time of harveſting the 
woold. As the field whereon this plant is raiſed will have 
been cloſe beaten down by the winter's rains, and its ad- 
heſion increaſed by the heat of the fummer ; the ſtalks 
often come up with great difficulty, eſpecially if the 
weather has proved hot and dry during the ſummer months. 
Each handful is to be bound up with one of its own ſtalks, 
and four of theſe handsfull are ſet upright one againſt the 
other ro dry ; and when they have remained in that form 
four or five days, or a week, according to the ftate of 
the weather, are then to be tied up into large bundles, 
containing each ſixty handsfull, and each of theſe bundles 
ſhould weigh 56lb. Of theſe bundles, ſixty go to the 
load. The ftring for tying up the woold is made with 
the ſole view to this work, and from the ſervice to which 
it is appropriated, is called woold cord. 

At the time of pulling the woold, there ſhould always 
be a perſon who is well verſed in this buſineſs to ſuperin- 
tend the labourers, not only to keep them ſtrictly to their 
work, but to direct them in what parts of the field to 
proceed in the pulling, as they are not to continue regu- 
larly to clear the whole field, but to remove from place to 
place as they obſerve the plants advance towards perfec- 
tion, or to be attacked by the blaſt or other accident. 
This perſon is likewiſe to adjuſt the bundles, and ſet them 
up to dry, | | 

From what has been ſaid of the hazard attendant on a 
crop of woold, it ſeems of importance to conſider well the 
nature of the land before the raiſing of this vegetable be 
attempted. Ground which is not by nature ſtiff, and 
which has been well pulverized, and is in tolerable good 
heart, and not apt to blaſt or burn in the ſummer months, 
may'be expected to return a good crop of this plant; = 
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if, on the other hand, this tickliſh vegetable be ſown'on 


clays, or on light ſoils unprepared by due culture, or | 


where the crops are apt to blaſt or burn in the ſummer, 
the blame will reſt on the grower alone, if the harveſt 
turns out deficient. | | 


When the woold is carried into the barn, after having 
been bound up as before directed, it is to be ſtowed in the 
bays, till an opportunity ſhall offer for ſelling it; previous 
to which the ſeed may be obtained, if the woold hath ſtood 
its full time, by beating one of the little bundles againſt 


the other, and in this way a ſufficient quantity of ſeed 


may be got out without having recourſe to threſhing or 
beating the heads, which would be highly improper, as 
tending to diminiſh the weight of the woold. And in- 
deed, as the value of the ſeed: is but of trifling conſidera- 


tion, and fo ſmall a quantity is required for ſowing an 

acre, it is perhaps better to reſt ſatisfied with what may 
| fpontaneouſly drop, than to endeavour at getting the feed 
out by art. | NOS Zh. 


Woold is frequently ſown among turnips where theſe 
roots are intended to ſtand for ſeed, but t..is method ap- 
pears to me to be very ineligible, -as it incumbers the 
ground in a high degree, and it is probable that each crop 
muſt receive ſome injury from the other. 
After the woold is harveſted, the field will afford a 


i ſupply of food for the cattle, and may be ploughed up ac- 


cording to the exigencies of the farmer, and when broken 


up may lie till Michaelmas, and then be ſown with 


wheat. And it is generally obſerved, that a woold gratten 


makes a very good ſeaſon for this grain, the reaſons for 


which I take to be theſe ; firſt, the ground is uſually in 
bart heart when ſown with woold, and the field having 


lain more than a twelvemonth undiſturbed, will in that 


time have acquired a firmneſs of texture that is always fa- 
vourable to a crop of wheat, and more eſpecially if the 
field is ploughed up ſoon after the woold is taken off, to 
lie in that condition till the wheat ſeaſon, ſo that the grain 
may be ſown on a ſtale furrow. | Ie HOP 

n the year 1780, woold fetched a very high price, oc- 
caſioned from the ſuperior demand for this article by the 


duyers, ſo that a good ſample was worth from ten to twelve 
pounds per load, At this advanced price it continued till 


tho 
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the ſpring of the year 1781, and thoſe farmers who kept 


their woold till this time, and then fold, were conſiderable 

iners ; and this likewiſe encouraged the farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of this county to ſow a much larger. propor- 
tion of ground with this article than they had been accuſ- 
tomed to do, which was evident in the reduced price at 


— Midſummer, when the new woold went to market, at 


which time the price was lowered from 121, to 6l. per 


Notwithſtanding the received and general practice of 
ſowing the ſeeds of woold with other crops, it ſeems more 
prudent to raiſe this. plant on land unincumbered with 
other growths. - And the juſtice of this reaſoning is con- 
firmed by experience, the beſt piece of woold I ever knew 


| having been produced from ſeed ſown by itſelf, on a well 


pulverized fallow, on the zd of Auguſt. The land on 
which this experiment was made, was not intrinſically 


worth ten ſhillings an acre, and the produce in the July 
following was ſomewhat more than three loads per acre. 


The only objection to this method is the hazard of a blaſt 


in the ſpring, in which caſe the whole year's labour and 


expence will have been thrown away; whereas in the 


uſual mode of culture, the corn will, in ſome degree, 


have made amends for this misfortune. . 
In the year 1791, woold fetched a very large price, 
3; per load having been given for the beſt ſamples. 
his increaſed price tempted the farmers to ſow it in 
large quantities, and the following year it became 
cheaper, and 1ol. per load was efteemed a good price for 
the beſt ſamples ; and the next year the value of this ve- 
getable was ſo greatly reduced, that it went off heavily at 


5I. or 61. per load. 


Woold will preſerve its goodneſs for many years, either 
in a ſtack without doors, or in the barn. In the firſt 
caſe, the ſtack ſhould be conſtructed on a frame with 
capped ſtones, that the rats and other vermin may be pre- 
vented from making a lodgment therein; and, if laid in 
the barn, it ſhould be frequently removed from one bay 
to another for the like reaſon. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. | 
| OF HOPS. 


Tar cultivation of this vegetable hath for more than 
three centuries formed a diſtinguiſhed part of the hnſbandry 
of this county.“ And however the hop may formerly 
have been branded with the epithet of a deſtrutive and 
noxious weed, (an act of Parliament having been framed 
with the expreſs view of prohibiting the uſe of it) this 
proſcribed weed is now, on all hands, allowed to be a 
wholeſome and neceſſary ingredient to meliorate and pre- 
ſerve our malt liquors, and the duty payable thereon to 
the Crown in a year propitious to its growth, forms no 
inconſiderable item in this branch of our national re- 
venue. The large fortunes heretofore gained by the 
Kentiſh hop planters, have encouraged adyenturers in 
other counties to try their {Kill in the culture of this ve- 
getable, and the plantation has thereupon, of late years, 
increaſed with ſuch rapidity, that there are ſuppoſed to be 
at preſent in this kingdom not leſs than 20,000 acres of 
land planted with hops; and notwithſtanding this increaſe 
of plantation, the prices of this commodity are not found 
to lower in proportion to the extent of the growth. On 
the contrary, were a fair ſtatement to be made of the 
prices of this article for ſome years back, I believe it 
would turn out, that its value hath increaſed. in proportion 
to the extent of the plantation, This paradox I own I 
am not able to ſolve, but conceive it may have been 
brought about, through a combination of the following 
cauſes. Firſt, by the larger demand for foreign parts, 
which occaſions the annual exportation of large quantities 
to Ireland, Holland, Germany, and other places. Se- 
condly, the artful practices of the factors and dealers, 


* Hops were firſt planted in England in 1517, according to the 
following diſtich: | * 
Turkeys, carp, hops, pickerill and beer, 
Came into England all in a year, 
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who having ſprang up in great numbers ſince the increaſe 
of the hop plantation, make uſe of every means to keep 
up the price, not only by purchaſing growths before the 
picking ſeaſon, but by buying and ſelling among them-. 
ſelves, ſo that a very large proportion of this article 
which is ſaid to have been fold, is only bandied between 
the factors, and never comes into the hands of the brewer 
or exporter 3 who on this. account are compelled to give 
a price out of all proportion unequal to the growth. 
Another reaſon which has operated in no ſmall degree to- 
wards enhancing the price of this commodity, is the fre- 
quent deſtruction of the crop by the blaſt, an accident 
Which had regularly fallen out every other ſeaſon during 
the revolution of many years; and though the growths 
in che intermediate years had been very large, and fo as 
imply to compenſate for this misfortune to the conſumer, 
Ago a ftock in hand ſufficient to make good: the de- 
Sency of the blaſting years; and though even in thoſe. 
ſeaſons, ſo extenſive is the plantation, that the aggregate 
en hath been not leſs tha 32, 00 bags on a yearly 
average, from the year 1764 till 79, both incluſive : yet 
with ſuch eagerneſs and avidity do the purchaſers catch at 
à ſample of new hops, that theſe are annually fold at a 
high price, mtwithſtanding the large ſtock of old one's 
remaining in the factor's hands. Add to theſe cauſes, the 
ſtrange propenſity in many planters to withhold their hops 
from market in expectation of a larger price, and which 
is almoſt univerfal in the monied men of that profeſſion; 
who, notwithſtanding the general diſappointment con- 
ſequent to this avaricious procraſtination, cannot be driven 
from their favourite purſuit, and by theſe means many 
hundred bags are yearly detairted in the hands of the 
grower, great part of which at length fall a prey to rats 
and other vermin, till the ſucceeding heir becomes poſ- 
ſeſſed of the remainder, and theſe by length of time are 
rendered unfit for uſe. © © 
- Theſe are the leading cauſes which, in my opinion; 
operate towards keeping up the price of hops; and as 
theſe will probably {till continue to exiſt, there is little 
doubt but this vegetable will always pay for cultivation in 
foils adapted by nature to its growth, and with a prudent 
attention to the various operations required in the ma- 
r nagement 
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nagement of it. For although the hop is throughout its 
whole progreſs the moſt precarious. of any other vege- 
table, and demands no incompetent ſhare of {kill in the 
planter, and is moreover attended with a continual ex- 
pence from the ſtripping of the poles at Michaelmas, to 
the gathering the fruit in the following autumn; yet [ 
am perſuaded, if a proper regard as paid to the ſoil at 
the firſt forming of the plantation, and to the management 
of the hops during their growth, that a decent profit might 
always be inſured from them, eſpecially to the farmer, 
whoſe other avocations obliging him to employ a nume- 
rous train of workmen and ſervants, he can on that ac- 
count always be ſupplied with labourers for his hop 
garden at a much lower rate, than thoſe planters Who can 
find them no further employment than what the hop garden 
affords. Other incidental expences likewiſe, ſuch as 
manure, carriage of ' poles, &c. are comparatively trifling 
to a farmer: whereas to a perſon who is under the ne- 
ceſſity of hiring all his cartage, &c. theſe form very con- 
ſiderable items, and ſwell the debtor {de of the accompt 
to a large bulk. e | 

Theſe conſiderations have induced moſt of the Kentiſh 
farmers to ſet apart ſome few acres of the moſt fertile part 
of their land for the purpoſe of raiſing a plantation of 
hops, ſo that there are few farms in. this county of the 
extent of an hundred acres, which have not eight or ten 
acres of hop ground attached to them. | | „ 

A chalky ſoil is, of all others, the moſt inimical to 
the growth of this vegetable; the reaſon of which I take 
to ariſe from the dry and parching quality of the chalk, 
by which the roots are prevented from abſorbing a quan- 
tity of moiſture, equal to the ſupply of the vine with fap 
during its growth; for though adripping ſummer is by no 
means kindly to the welfare of the hop, yet ſince the 
vine in a healthy ſtate is very luxuriant, and furniſhed 
with a large abundance of branches, leaves, fruit, &c. it 
follows, that the demand of - moiſture from the ſoil muſt 
be proportionably great to preſerve the plant in health and 
vigour, and for this reaſon the ground ought not to be 
deficient in natural humidity, Hence' we generally find 
the moſt Juxuriant bind growing on ſuch land that is deep 
and rich, as moulds, &c. and in theſe grounds it is com- 
SE 2 ER mon 
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mon to grow a load on an acre. But it is to be obſerved 
however, that the abundance of fruit is not always in 
proportion to the length of the vines; ſince thoſe foils 
which from their fertility do cauſe a large growth of bind, 
are more frequently attacked with the blaſt than land of a 
ſhallower ſtaple, where the bind is weaker. and leſs luxu- 
riant, as will be more fully explained in the further in- 
veſtigation of this ſubject. r in Ree 

Though it has been mentioned in the preceding ſec- 
tion, that rich moulds do generally produce a larger 
growth of hops than other ſoils, yet there. is one excep- 
tion to this rule, where the growth is frequently eighteen 
or twenty hundred per acre, This is on the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Maidſtone, a kind of flatey ground with 
an under-{tratum of ſtone. On theſe rocks there is a 
large extent of hop garden, where the vines run up to 
the tops of the longeſt poles, and the increaſe is equal to 
that on the moſt fertile ſoils. | | 

At the primary formation of a hop garden, the ſitua. 
tion of the ground ought to be the next concern, after 
having made choice of a proper foil ; for unleſs this be 
duly attended to, it matters but little that the ſoil be of 
the proper kind, As there is no vegetable ſo frequently 
deſtroyed by the blaſt, and as the expence of culture is 
both heavy and conſtant, it is an article of prudence to 
guard againſt this misfortune, by ſelecting a proper ſoil 
and an eligible ſituation for this purpoſe, 

T hoſe helds' that lie within a few miles of the ſea, or 
in the neighbourhood of marſhy or fenny levels, are ſel- 
dom favourable to the growth of hops, as ſuch grounds 
do generally miſcarry in a blaſting year; and though from 
the fertility of the ſoil, they may perhaps bring a plen- 
tiful crop in thoſe ſeaſons when the growth is general, 
yet is ſuch a ſituation by no means an eligible ſpot for a 
hop ground. | : 

There are many different kinds of hop; as the Fle. 
miſh, the Canterbury, the Goldings, the Farnham, &c. 
The Flemiſh hop is held in the loweſt eſtimation of any 
other. It is of a ſmaller ſize, of a much cloſer contex- 
ture, and of a darker green colour than any of the reſt, 
and grows on a red bind, and has ſo near an affinity to the 
wild or hedge hop, that it would never anſwer for culti- 

| | | vation, 
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vation, did it not poſſeſs the property of reſiſting the 
blaſt with greater vigour than the other kinds; ſo that in 

ears when theſe laſt are covered with flies and lice, the 

lemiſh hops appear ſtrong and healthy. At picking time 
likewiſe this kind of hop takes leſs damage either by the 
ſun or rains than any other, and upon theſe accounts it 
may anſwer the views of the planter to have a few acres 
of this fort, which will ſecure him a crop in a blaſting 
ſeaſon, when thoſe of the more valuable claſs are de- 


ſtro yet. 

Hepo are uſually planted in rows, making the hills ſix 
feet diſtant from each other ; though there are ſome people 
who, from avaricious motives, prefer a five feet plant. 
But as this vegetable, when advanced in growth, pro- 
duces a large redundancy of bind and leaves, it ſhould 
ſeem that fix feet cannot be too wide a diſtance ; and that 
thoſe which are planted cloſer will, from too confined a 
ſituation, be prevented from enjoying a free circulation 
of the air, which in its putrid ſtate has been found, from 
various experiments, to be no leſs unfavourable to the 
health of the vegetable, than of the animal creation; 
and the great quantity of air imbibed by the hop, and the 
very pernicious effects of a confined or putrid air, have 
been ſufficiently exemplified from the experiments of the 
late ingenious Dr. Hales. —See Hales's Vegetable Statics. 

From this cauſe proceed blaſts, mildews, mould and 
other accidents, not to mention the diſpoſition of the bind 
to houſe or grow together at the tops of the poles, where- 
by the hops are fo overſhadowed as to be debarred the in- 


fluence of the ſun, and thus do not arrive to half their 


growth, 

From theſe conſiderations, it appears that this vege- 
table cannot be planted with any probability of ſucceſs, at 
a clofer diſtance than ſix feet; and perhaps if the hills 
were made to ftand ſeven feet aſunder, the crop would in 


general be larger, eſpecially on good land, where the bind 


is apt to be over luxuriant. 

As the planters differ in the number of hills to be made 
on the ſame given quantity of land, ſo are they no leſs 
capricious as to the manner of placing them; ſome chuſing 
to ſet them out with the moſt cautious regularity in rows 
of equal diſtances, whilſt others prefer a triangular plant. 
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The former method has this advantage: over the other, 
that the intervals may, in the early part of the ſummer, 
be kept clean by means of the nidget and harrow, from 
which the latter are excluded by their irregular ſtation, 
and thus the ground mult be tilled by the hoe at a great 
increaſe of charge, as the ſame labour might be perform- 
ed to as much, advantage with one horle, a man and a 
boy, who will do more work in a day than half a dozen 
labourers can with a hoe. 4-30. | | 

When a plantation is to be raiſed from cuttings, the 
proper time for ſetting them is in February or March ; 
but if from bedded ſets, it is beſt to plant them in the 
autumn. The method of performing this taſk is familiar 
to every Jabourer, who hath been accuſtomed to work in 
a hop ground. / 

The bedded ſets will produce a ſlight crop the ſucceed- 
ing autumn after they are planted, and will require ordi- 
nary poles or ſticks about four feet in length, but from 
the ſpring ſets there muſt not be expected any return until 
the ſecond year after planting., For this reaſon it is cuſ- 
tomary to ſet beans between the alleys, two rows of which 
may be planted in each interval without any damage to 
the hops, whether bedded ſets or cuttings. In the latter 
caſe, this method may be purſued the ſecond year, at the 
end of which the bind from the cuttings will not be in a 
forwarder ſtate than that from the bedded. ſets in the firſt 
autumn after planting, As the ground deſtined for a 
plantation. of hops. is generally preſumed to be in good 
heart, for otherwile little profit can be expected to ariſe 
from them, the beans will produce a return ſufficient to 
pay the expence of planting and cleanſing the ground, 
which is a matter ſo-effential to the future welfare of the 
crop, that it ought on no account to be neglected, | 

The young plantation. ſhould be cut and dreſſed ſoon 
after Michaelmas, and the hills capped with ſome well 
fermented dung and mould, thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether, that the ſhoots may ariſe ſtrong and vigorous in 
the ſpring ; but in old grounds, I think it better to defer 
this operation till March, eſpecially on good land, or on 
ground ſubject to blaſt, as the protracting the cutting 


ſeaſon ſeems to be a probable means of avoiding this ma- 
| | | lady, 
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lady, the forward bind being much more likely to be de- 
ſtroyed in a blighting year, than that which is later in 
making its ſnoot. 8 

Fence the neceſſity of employing careful labourers for 
this work, as countrymen in general are but too prone to 
undertake jobs which are likely to be profitable, how unac- 
quainted ſoever m_ ay be with the proper method of 
conducting them. In the preſent inſtance, a crop of 
hops may be ruinet through the unſkilfulreſs of the cutter, 
either by having too great a redundancy of bind, whence 
proceed canker, &c. or by cutting the ſtock ſo low as to 
weaken the hills, by which the ſtock is prevented from 
throwing out a ſufficient number of ſhoots, and in either 
caſe it is a very eafy matter for the labourer to elude the 
vigilance of his maſter; for when the hops are cut, and 
the hills lightly covered with mould, as is the uſual prac- 
tice, there will be no veſtige left whereby to trace the 
negligence and villany of the workman. The only me- 
thod, as T obferved* before, of guarding againſt ſuch 
practices, is to employ a perfon' who has been long con- 
verſant in the bufineſs, and who is conſtantly to be en- 
gaged in the ſubſequent offices of the hop ground, who 
will, for his own credit ſake, act with caution and cir- 
cumſpection. To obferve that the hills are thoroughly 
petied, by which means alone they can be properly 

fled, and frequently to watch the motions of the cutter 
is the maſter's concern, and may be neceſſary for him to 
attend to, let the workman be ever ſo careful or honeſt. 
The next operation which comes in courſe after the cut- 
ring ſeaſon, is the ſetting up the poles; and as this is a 
buſmeſs which is likewiſe performed by the taſk, and at 
which the labourer can earn confiderable wages, it is often 
undertaken by people who either have not been accuſtom- 
ed to it, or by thoſe cho never mean to perform it to the 
advantage of their employer. | | 

As there will in every year be an increafing demand 
for new poles to ſupply the place of 'thoſe which ſhall be 
broken or worn out, it is by far the moſt eligible method 
to bring theſe into the ground during the winter, at which 
time they may be carried to thoſe ſpots where they are 
moft wanted without doing any damage to the hills: 
whereas when this work is poſtponed till after the hops 
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are dreſſed, the poles muſt be flung in heaps adjoining to- 
the hedge, leſt the hills ſhould be injured by the track of 
the waggons, and afterwards it will be neceſſary to em- 
ploy labourers for conveying them to the different parts of 
the garden at treble the expence, beſides the loſs of time 
at the poling ſeaſon, when in a forward ſpring the bind 
generally advances with. great celerity. To theſe advan- 
tages which attend this method of carrying the. poles out 
during the winter, may be ſubjoined a third of very great 
import to the planter ; and this is, the opportunity given 
of ſharpening not only the new poles, but likewiſe the old 
ſtacks at that ſeaſon, ſo that the labourer, when the ſhoots 
begin to appear, may be incumbered with no other buſi- 
neſs, than barely to ſet the poles into the ground. This 
taſk is eaſily ſuperintended, whereas when the ſharpening 
of the poles is deferred till the moment of their being 
placed in the hills, it demands no great degree of cunning 
in the labourer to deceive his maſter by a careleſs perform- 
ance of this office, ſince the whole of the work will then 
de concealed within the ground. TRUE: 

Hop poles form a very material portion of the gain of a 
Kentiſh woodman,, the price being generally adequate to 
the demand, which is yearly very conſiderable, The 
chief kinds of wood appropriated to this purpoſe are cheſ- 
nut,. aſh, willow, maple, oak and beech. Of theſe, the 
three former are accounted the moſt durable, nor is the 
maple by. any meaus a deſpicable pole; but the oak and 
beech are. very ordinary, eſpecially the latter, which is 
always ſold at a price inferior to the others, as it will 
continue but a very few years in the ground. In the 
weods about Sittingbourn in this county, are large plan- 
tations of cheſnut, which fell at a more advanced price- 
than any of the other Kinds before enumerated ; but as. 
theſe woods are confined to a diſtrict of a few miles. in 
circuit, the other parts of the county content themſelves 
with the aſh and willow for their beſt poles ; and indeed 
it remains a queſtion, whether the poles from theſe laſt 
mentioned ſtocks are. not of equal value in every reſpect 
with the cheſuut? The maple falls under the fame predi- 
. cament with the cheſnut, of not being general, and 
though greatly preferable both to the, oak and beech, is of 
Wn SE ; much 
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much inferior eſtimation either to thoſe of the aſh or 


willow. 15 3 
Hop poles in the wood are diſpoſed in parcels of half a 


hundred or a quarter of an hundred in each, in the follow- 


ing order: Beſt poles of one or other of the four firſt 
mentioned woods generally running from 18 to 22, or 24 
feet in length, and preſerving a ſtraight taper make 


throughout their growth. Second poles of the ſame 


wood, but ſhorter, together with beech and oaken poles, 


which two laſt do frequently run to the length of eighteen 
or twenty feet, and are uſually larger in girth than the 


| beſt aſh and willow; the third ſort conſiſts of ſuch poles, 


as from their ſmall ſize are fit only for young grounds. 
The ftraighteſt and moſt beautiful poles of the aſh and 


willow kind are produced from new ' planted woods; 


which, if the foil be kindly for the growth of them, are 


uſually felled at the age of fifteen or ſixteen years, and 
afterwards come in courſe to be cut at the end of a dozen 
or fourteen years. Thoſe woods, which are ſituated in a 
hilly country and on a ftoney foil, abound chiefly with 
beech and oak ; and fuch land being of a barren nature, 


the poles do not advance with that celerity in their 
growth, as do thoſe on the more fertile ſoils, beſides which 


they are e far more crooked and irregular in their 


make. On theſe ſoils, the age for felling is generally at 
the end of ſixteen or ſeventeen years. This ſuperior age 
is accounted to give a laſting quality to the nature of the 
poles. * a | 

The prices of the beſt poles, in the year 1780, were 


from 228. to 268. per hundred; of the ſecond fort, from 
128. to 16s. ; and of the third, about 7s. or 8s. per hundred, 


in the wood. When the beachen poles ſell at 128. per 
hundred, the aſh and willow ſeconds are worth 16s. 


though ſhorter, and of a leſs girth than the oak and 
beechen poles ; but ſince that period the price of wood hath © 


riſen ſo conſiderably, that in 1793 the beſt aſh and willow 

were ſold at 368. per hundred. | | 
Poles are much injured by ſuffering the bark to continue 
on them; for which reaſon it is a common practice to 
ſhave off the rind when green, otherwiſe the worm 
would in a few ſeaſons make a lodgment therein, and de- 
ſtroy the poles, One exception there is to this rule in 
| q P 2 the 
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the aſhen pole, which having ſtood a twelvemonth, part 
ſpontaneouſly with its bark, 8 that the expence of ſhavin 
is avoided; a circumſtance which, added to the e 
nature of the wood, renders, it by far the moſt valuable 
and beſt adapted to the uſe of the planter, the expence of 
ſhaving being never leſs than ſixteen or eighteen pence per 
hundred. . 5 
Planters are much divided in their ſentiments as to the 
number of poles to be ſet againſt each hill. Three poles 
are the general allowance, obſerving to place the ſtouteſt 
pole to the northern aſpect of the bill; ma it is. no 
uncommon practice to ſet four poles, and in ſtrong land 
five or ſix to a hill. In behalf of this latter mode it is 
urged, that where the land uſually produces a great re- 
dundancy of bind, it is prudent to ſet a number of poles 
anſwerable to the luxuriancy of the ſhoots, But if a 
free circulation of the air be a matter of that importance 
to the well being of a crop of hops, as is generally ima- 
gined, (and this is a doctrine which I believe cannot be 
cControverted) the incumbrance of the hills with an addi- 
tional number of poles cannot fail to be of infinite diſ- 
ſervice to the future growth of the hops; and I believe it 
will be readily acknowledged, that the quantity of hops 
on the ſame given number of hills will be more conſide- 
' Table, where three poles only are ſet up, than when the 
hills are crouded with a larger number; whether we con- 
ſider the miſchief likely to accrue from the ſtagnated air, 
or from the redundancy of the bind, by which the hops 
are prevented from arriving to their proper ſize. | 
The chief art in poling a hop ground is, firſt to pitch 
the hole to a proper depth, about twenty inches ; next to 
ſet down the pole with ſome exertion of ſtrength, ſo that 
the ſame, being well ſharpened, may fix itſelf. firm at the 
bottom; thirdly, that the tops of the poles may ſtand in 
ſuch a direction, as to lean outwards from the hill, to. 
prevent, as much as poſſible, the houſing of the bind; 
and laſtly, to tread the earth cloſe to the pole with the 
foot. For want of regard to theſe particulars in the la- 
bourer, a moderate bla of wind will looſen the poles, ſo 
as not only to occaſion a double expence, but the hazard 
of injuring the future crop is very great, by tearing 
| aſunder 
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aſunder the bind, which from its great luxuriancy will 
become twiſted together, or as it is termed houſed at the 
extremity of the poles. | 5 5 Bt, 
Thoſe grounds which produce bind of a length ſuffi- 
cient to reach the extremities of the talleſt poles, will in a 
good year, and on land kindly for the growth of hops, 
and where the ſucceſſion of branches and of fruit is in 
proportion to the length of the bind, return a crop of one 
ton per acre. But it is to be noted, that the, crop of 
hops in general is by no means adequate to the length of 
bind, which on good land will often carry the ſtouteſt 
poles, though the ground not being (however rich) per- 
fectly well adapted to the cultivation of this vegetable, 
will rarely produce a return of more than 10 cwt. per 
acre even in a fertile year; which is ſcarcely equal to 
what may be grown on land which requires only ſecond 
poles, and where ſome hops may every ſeaſon be expect- 
ed: whereas on the ſoils before mentioned, a blaſt gene- 
rally happens every other year, to the deſtruction of the 
whole crop, as hath been touched upon before, and will 
be more fully treated of hereafter: ſo that except on land 
peculiarly kindly to the growth of hops, ſuch ſoil which 


is of a middling nature, and will demand poles only of the 


ſecond ſize, ſeems to be that which of all others beſt 
claims the attention of the farmer, in the choice he is 
about to make for a plantation of this vegetable. 

As the farmer has a continual demand for ſtraight hand- 
ſome pieces of aſh, which may be applied to various uſes 
in the courſe of his profeſſion; it is a very prudent me- 
thod, and what is often practiſed, to lay in a quantity of 
beſt poles at the time the ſeconds are bought, though the 
land may be not ſtrong enough to require the former; and 
which are eaſily ſuited to a proper height by taking off a 
ſix feet length from the bottom of each pole, and thus a 
quantity of uſe ſtuff is procured applicable for upright 
pieces to hurdles, or many other purpoſes, and the lengths 
which remain will make a valuable ſet of hop poles. 
On the forwardeſt grounds the bind uſually makes its 
appearance towards the middle of April, if the weather is 
| kindly, and the hops were cut at the beginning of March: 
but it from the unkindly ſtate of the weather in the early 
part of the ſpring, or by the choice of the farmer, as 
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being deſirous to prevent a too forward exertion of the 
- Thoots,. or from whatever other cauſe, the dreſſing of the 
Hops has been protracted till the latter end of March; the 
appearance of the bind will be later in proportion, and in 
ſuch caſe may probably not begin to ſhew” itſelf till the 
middle of May, Meint oo dirs FE” 
In general it will be found moſt prudent to wait till the 
appearance of bind before the buſineſs of poling is entered 
on; as, till the ſhoots become viſible, the poles cannot 
be ſet down with the neceſſary exactneſs, except in very 
back ward ſeaſons, that the vegetation of the bind has been 
protracted till the middle or latter end of May, when it is 
neceſſary that the hops ſhould be poled before that time, 
leſt from the growing weather which is then to be ex- 
pected, the bind may haply ſnoot away too luxuriantly 
for the workman to keep pace with it. 
There is no period of its growth in which the hop 1s 
not ſubject to ſome one malady or other. In its earlieſt 
ſtate, the flea (being the ſame inſect which frequently 
makes ſo great havoc among the turnips) often devours 
the young ſhoots as faſt as they appear above ground. 
The flea makes the moſt rapid progreſs in ſeaſons wherein 
the nights are cold and froſty, and the days hot and dry; 
ſo that in ſuch a time I have known large gardens fall a 
ſaerifice to its deſtructive ravages : and though this inſedt 
| is by no means fo inimical to the crop as the long winged - 
Ay, which attacks them in the more advanced ſtate of 
their growth, ſince when the bind'is eaten off by the flea 
a ſecond ſhoot generally comes forth; yet as every Cir. 
cumſtance which tends to weaken the bind will eventual- 
ly affect its future welfare; every precaution which may 
[counteract this miſchief ought to be taken by the planter. 
In the courſe of my obſervations on this vegetable I have 
remarked, that the flea is moſt apt to attack thoſe grounds 
which have been dunged in the ſame year. For this rea- 
ſon, the following particulars relative to the article of 
manure have occurred to me as neceſſary to be attended 
to, by thoſe who would with to avoid this malady, Firſt, 
that the dung be intimately mixed and incorporated with 
a due quantity of mould; and ſecondly; to obſerve the 
| greateſt caution in the time and manner of laying it on 
dhe ground, Raw dung, in whateyer way applied, on 
| . | ? * 9 a 
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fall to be of great detriment to the hops, by encouraging 
the generation of the flea; and to cap the hills with dung 
in the beginning of winter, as is practiſed by many peo- 
ple, is a very injudicious mode, as N to the propa- 
gation of this inſect; and being taken off again at the 
cutting ſeaſon, can, in my humble opinion; convey but 
a ſmall portion of fertility to the ſtock. Others cap the 
hills with raw dung immediately after the hops are cut, 
but this practice is {till more injudicious than any of the 
preceding, not only as it induces a plentiful brood of fleas 
to prey on the young ſhoots at their firſt appearance; but 
for another reaſon, which, having myſelf experienced its 
ill effects, I can ſpeak to with the greater confidence. 
On the ground wherein I hazarded this experiment, the 
bind was obſtructed in ſhooting out of the hills by the 
weight of the dung which had been preſſed cloſe to the 
furface by the rains which ſucceeded after the application 
of it. I was therefore under the neceſſity of removing 
the manure, and then the heat of the dung had fo nel 
the young ſhoots, that had it not been for a ſucceſſion of 
latter bind, the poles would have remained naked the 
whole fummer. Others there are who cover the whole 
ſurface of the ground with long dung; but this (though 
not likely to be attended with ſuch ill conſequences as the 


former method) will moſt probably encourage the flea,» 


and therefore is far from being a commendable practice. 
The only method of drefling a Fog ground to advantage is 
(as before obſerved) to make choice of ſome well fer- 
mented compoſt, and if this can be had in ſufficient plen- 
ty, to cover the whole ground over ; otherwiſe to cap the 
hills immediately after the hops are cut, As hops are 
never perceived to grow away very faſt till the nights 
become warm, in which caſe I have known the bind to 
ſhoot five inches in length within the courſe of 12 hours; 
it is during the vernal cold in the month of April and be- 
ginning of May, that the flea commits its ravages; for 
when a favourable change'in the weather takes place, the 
bind ſoon grows out of the way of this enemy, and be- 
comes fit for the tyers. Ee 1 Fang 
Various are the ſeaſons for this work in different 
rounds ;' for whilſt in ſome gardens,” either from the 
ertility of the ſoil, the warmth of the ſituation, or other 
. | P 4 circum- 
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and of an and where the failure in the crop chiefly 
rom this cauſe ; the greateſt prudence is ax 


his hint was taken from the obſervations made on the 
poor and thin lands in ſuch blaſting, years, where the 
bind is naturally backward, and ſeldom becomes fit for the 
ers till towards the latter end of May, when that on 
the forward ground will have adyanced nearly to the tops 
of the poles, and to an inattentive obſerver ſeems to pro- 
miſe fair for a crop: whereas to thoſe who have been 
converſant in theſe matters, the loſs of the crop, though 
the bind at that time be green and flouriſhing, may be 
eaſily foreſeen; whilſt on the poorer ſoils there is gene- 
rally a ſaving crop even in years when the blaſt, is moſt 
prevalent. Theſe conſiderations, I ſay, have luggeſted 
3 y 8 
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he idea of protracting the growth of the bind in the man- 
ner above mentioned, which ſeems conformable to reaſon 
and experience. 8 
The neèceſſity of keeping the intervals perfectly clean 
during the growth of * muſt, one would think, 
be obvious to every perſon; though there are planters, who 
from a native indolence of diſpoſition, an habitual ava» 
rice, or from a ſtraightneſs in their circumftances, neg- 
lect this prudent meaſure, and ſuffer their hop garden to 
be covered with weeds. The beſt conſtructed inſtrument 
for oleanſing the hop garden is the nidget, formed pur- 
poſely for this uſe. It is made of a triangular form, with 
ten or a dozen hoes fixed in the croſs beams, and is ſo 
conſtructed that its extreme breadth, in the hinder part; 
2 paſs between the rows of the hops without injury to 
e Ra e 
which are held by the perſon who directs the operation of 
the inſtrument. It is drawn by a fingle horſe, which is 
led by a boy. By the nidget, two acres of ground may 
be cleanſed in a day, obſerving to croſs the alleys when 


finiſhed in one direction, that every part of the ſurface, _ 


except the ipace occupied by the hills, may be cut over, 


and this may afterwards be hand-hoed at 3d. or 4d. per 


hundred hills. The chief caution required in the ma- 
nagement of this inſtrument, is to guard againſt any in- 
jury Which may ariſe to the bind by its near approach to 
the poles. The nidget may be occafionally uſed till the 
hops have put forth their branches, fo as to render it in- 
convenient for a horſe to go up the alleys, and in this 


way an hop ground may be cleanſed at a far leſs expence 


than either by hand-hoeing or ſummer digging, which 
latter practice is now generally exploded, it having been 
found highly prejudicial to the growth of the hops, that 
the ground about their roots ſhould be looſened by the 


ſpade or ſpud during the ſummer months, whereby the 
ſun and air are too freely admitted, to the exhauſting of 


that radical moiſture fo abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the 
bind in a ductile ſtate. | „ ee ee 
Some people make uſe of harrows formed in the ſhape 


of the nidget, and with handles behind, to follow that in- 


ſtrument, and to redute the ground to a ſtill finer degree 
of pulrerization, But quere, if this may not in ſome 
meaſure 


To the bindermaſt beam are fixed a pair of handles, | 
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meaſure be fraught with the like 'inconveniences which 
attend the ſummer digging? | £2 5 25 
When the hops have arrived to that period in their 
growth that it may be impracticable to work the ground 
any longer with the nidget, the alleys may be farther 
cleanſed by the hand- hoe at the expence of 6d. per hundred 
hills. Towards the beginning of Auguſt is the proper 
time for completing the hop hills, which were began to 
be formed, or what is called half hilled in the preceding 


month. But at this time the whole ſurface of the ground 


is to be ſhovelled, and the ſoil flung up to the hills ſo as 
to raiſe them three feet in height, and of a proportionable 
circumference. It is at this time when a hop garden ap- 
pears to the greateſt advantage; for when the poles are 
well ſtored with fruit, the alleys perfectly clean, and the 
hills properly and neatly rounded, there are few vegetable 
productions that afford a ſcene ſo pleaſing to the eye, or 
ſo fragrant in the ſcent. 195 54 | 
About Midſummer, that bind which is of a forward 
growth, will have reached the extremities of the poles, 
and have ſent out ſtore: of -branches, it the weather has 
been favourable for that purpoſe ; whilſt in thoſe grounds 
that lie backward (ſo unequal is this vegetable in its pro- 
greſſion) the bind will by that time have made only a ſmall 
advancement up the poles ; but as the blooming ſeaſon is 
nearly arrived, the bind which is in the predicament laſt 
mentioned will proceed very rapidly in its growth, and 
ſoon gain its full height, the poles for theſe backward 
rounds being proportionably ſhorter than thoſe which are 
E fined to more fertile ſoils; and as it is an obſervation 
which always holds good, that the branches are never 

flung out in any great abundance till the bind hath finiſhed 
its progreſs up the pole, -it ſeems of conſequence towards 
obtaining a full crop of hops, that the hills be ſuited with 
poles anſwerable to the future expectation of the bind; 
for if on account of the length of the poles, the bind is 
unable to reach the tops, the branches will be few, and 
the crop exceedingly ſlender. On the other hand, if the 
ground be too ſlightly poled, the bind of the different 
kills will entwine itſelf at top to the excluſion of the fun 
and air from the lower branches, and thus the hops will 
never arrive at their full growth, and the crop will pro- 
hably turn out of little value; yet of the two, this _— 
FD evi 
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evil is leſs injurious than ſetting up poles of too great a 
length. At the period above mentioned, or ſome little 
time before, is the proper ſeaſon for {tripping the hops. 
This is done by the tyers, and completes their work, for 
which the uſual wages are Ios. per acre. All the leaves 
and branches that grow within three feet and a half of the 
ſummit of the hill are to be ſtripped off, in order to admit 
a free circulation of the air through the alleys, and that 
the remaining branches may be furniſhed with a more li- 
beral ſupply of nouriſhment ; but in young hops this bu- 
ſineſs ſhould be more cautiouſly performed, and fewer of 
the under branches are to be ſtripped off, the proper 
height on theſe young grounds being about eighteen 
inches. This work ſhould be compleated before the hops 
become in bloom, otherwiſe it would cauſe the vines to 
bleed, and in all probability deſtroy the crop. In blaſting 
years, experiments have been tried to counteract the ill 
effects of the flies and lice, by ſtripping the leaves and 
branches two feet higher than uſual, in the hopes of pre- 
ſerving a few burs at the tops of the poles ; but this me- 
thod, though perfectly conſonant to reaſon, I never knew 
ſucceſsful, for when the hops continue to be louſy at this 
time, all hopes of a crop are precluded. | 

Warm dry weather, with ſouth-weſterly winds, is 
found to be the moſt kind]y for hops in the ſeveral ſtages 
of their growth, as this vegetable ſeldom proſpers in a 
wet ſeaſon, or when the eaſterly or northern gales prevail 
during the ſummer, ſuch weather generally proving fatal 
to the hops; and it is ovſervable, that when the eaſterly 
winds ſet in towards the latter end of May, the long 
winged fly never fails to attack the young leaves, and 
unleſs a favourable change of weather ſhould happen be- 
fore the end of June, there can be little expectation that 
the forward grounds will in that year produce a crop; 
for though the bind may continue in a growing ſtate, and 
to an inattentive obſerver may appear to be in a very 
flouriſhing condition, and to carry the appearance of 
bearing a plentiful crop, yet to thoſe who are acquainted 
with the nature of this vegetable, the contrary will be 
ſelf evident, notwithſtanding the bind may have topped 
the poles, and thoſe of the largeſt ſize, and may have 
Kung out ſtore of branches, and appear of a deep green 
cCalour; for when the flies and lice do once obtain full poſ- 
| leſſion 
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ſeſſion of a piece of hops, they never leave them, unleſs 
a favourable change of weather enſues. The following 
years have, within my memory, proved fatal to the hops; 
namely, 1764, 1767, 1709, 11771, 1773, 1775, 1777, 
and 1793, when the growth was not on an average more 
than 29,00 bags. Hot gleams of ſunſhine in the months 
vf June and July, after a ſhower of rain or a foggy 
morning, but more particularly when the leaves are co- 
vered with liee, are apt to oecaſion what is termed by the 
planters, honey dew; after which the leaves aſſume a 
mining appearance, and do then quickly turn black. For 
this reaſon it is, that foggy mornings in the ſummer 
months are ſo greatly dreaded by the planter, as ſuch fogs 
are generally ſucceeded by hot ſunny days, which bring 
on the malady above mentioned. On the contrary, a 
heavy rain towards Midſummer proves often of eſſential 
fervice, efpecially if attended with thunder, which, if 
the hops are not too far gone, frequently produces the 
moſt happy conſequence, by deftroying the inſects that 
prey on the leaves and bind, by cauſing a freſh ſupply of 
branches, and by bringing ona kindly bloom. But if the 
bind hath already topped the poles, and has finiſhed its 
growth both in ſtem and branch, little good effect can be 
expected to reſult from rain or thunder. Many inftances 
of this · kind might be adduced : the following hath fallen 
under my own obſervation : In the year 1771 when there 
was a general failure of the hops, that bind, which in 
the forward grounds, though covered with flies and lice, 
had puſhed on with vigour all the ſummer, began to'turn 
black towards the latter end of July, and the 'lice were 
obſerved to erawl towards the upper part of the bind; 
where there were ſome few branches which had flung out 
weakly burs, and which the flies and lice immediately 
took poſſeſſion of. Slight ſhowers with hot weather at 
the latter end of July and beginning of Auguſt completed 
the deſtruction of the crop on theſe forward grounds. On 
the 12th of Auguſt there fell a very heavy rain, and ſeve- 
ral days of ſnowery weather ſucceeding, waſhed the black 
powder from the leaves and bind, which covered the ſur- 
face of the ground, tinging it with a black colour, fo that 
it bore the reſemblance of having been ftrewn over with 
| foot. But no eſſential benefit accrued to the hops from 
theſe rains, and the crop was ſo very flight that from fix 
| Acres 
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acres of ground, where the bind was exceedingly luxu- 
riant, I gathered no more. than 2 cwt. It was otherwiſe 
with thoſe grounds that produced a backward bind, for 
here the rains were of infinite ſervice, as the ſhowers fell 
previous to the blowing of the hops: and therefore on 
ſuch grounds, the planters had more than half a crop. 
In the year 1773, there was. a preſage of a - general 
failure in the hop plantations, the fly having ſeized them 
at the latter end of May, and the two ſucceeding months 
proved both of them unfavourable; yet from a ſhift of 
wind to the ſouth-weſt at the beginning of Auguſt, the 


bind recovered its verdure, and the growth, which in July 


it was imagined would not reach to twenty thouſand bags, 
turned out far more conſiderable. 5 

Hot weather in the months of July and Auguſt, and in 
thoſe years which are attended with blaſts, is in general 
much more prejudicial than a cooler atmoſphere; though 
there are exceptions to this rule, for in the inſtance above 
related, the month of Auguſt was exceedingly hot; but 
it is to be noted that the wind at that time blew from the 
ſouth-weſt, for had it been otherwiſe, and a continua- 


tion of eaſterly gales had prevailed, I have no doubt but 


the heat of the weather would have brought conſiderable 
injury to the crop, | 

In the cold and wet ſummer 1777, there happened a 
general failure of the hops, and what was remarkable, a 
great deficiency of bind even on thoſe grounds which are 
generally moſt luxuriant in that article. On the 1 1th of 
Auguſt, the general appearance of the bind was ſo unpro- 
— that on the grounds between Chatham and Sitting- 
bourn, a diſtrict of nine miles in length, from whence 
in a kindly year are picked many tons of hops, the odds 
were at that time againſt their growing one hundred 
on this large extent of ground; yet on the 20th, after 
nine days of fair weather with ſouth-weſterly winds, it 
was matter of aſtoniſhment to perceive the favourable 


change which had taken place in many grounds within 


this diſtrict, the bind having Aung out freſh- branches, and 


good ſtore of hops was conſpicuous on thoſe grounds, 


whence a fortnight before one would have thought it im- 
poſſible to have gathered any. 


From theſe obſervations may be drawn the following 


corollaries, Firſt, if the north-caſterly winds ſet in ac 
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the latter end of the month of May, the hop leaves will 
be covered with the long winged fly, which never fails to 
attack them in theſe circumſtances, and is always ſucceed- 
ed by lice, which uſually deſtroy the crop. Secondly, that 
thoſe grounds where, from the goodneſs of the land, or 
whatever other cauſe, the bind is very luxuriant, are 
more likely (as has been touched upon before) to be de- 
ſtroyed by theſe vermin, than the backward plantations ; 
and therefore the only way of guarding againſt this acci- 
dent in ſuch forward grounds is, (as before obſerved) to cut 
them low, and to protract the ſeaſon for this buſineſs as 
long as may. be, that the bind, being checked in its 
growth, may be prevented from advancing with too great 
rapidity. Thirdly, that a ſhift of wind from the north 
eaſt or north weſt to the ſoutherly points, even ſo late as 
the 20th of Auguſt, with dry warm weather, will often 
recover a crop which before ſeemed to be utterly deſtroy- 
ed; therefore the like attention ſhould be given to the 
cleanfing the garden in a blaſting year, as in a more 
kindly one, not only that ſuch land may be kept in a 
proper tilth againſt the next ſeaſon, but in expectation of 
a favourable change of the weather which may haply re- 
cover the preſent crop; whereas there are many planters, 


who on a preſumption that the produce of the ground will 


not be anſwerable to the expence of tillage, totally ne- 
glect the cultivation of it, not confidering the damage 
they will probably ſuſtain in the next year's crop, and de- 
priving themſelves of many advantages which, from a 
| Kindly ſtate of the atmoſphere in Auguſt, might accrue to 
the preſent growths: for ſuch gardens having been ſut- 
tered to remain in a ſtate of neglected cultivation during 
the whole ſummer, the ſurface will be covered with weeds 
and trumpery at picking time, and this is not only dreary 
and uncomfortable to the poor labourers, but a certain lots 
to the planter ; for ſuch hops which, by wind or other ac- 
cident may be diſlodged from the poles, cannot fo eaſily 
be gathered up, not to mention the damage likely to await 
the future crops, and the expence of cleanſing the ground 
another year, which from this neglect becomes ftocked 
with an additional growth of weeds. : 
|  Fourthly, as the forward and moſt luxuriant bind ſeems - 
to ſtand a worſe chance of ſucceeding in blaſting years, 
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than that which is more backward in ſhooting ; to guard 
well the motions of the tyers, and to be careful that they 


draw up not only the pipy bind, but likewiſe the next 


forward ſhoots, ſo as to leave none for tying but' thoſe 


which are leaſt luxuriant; though in grounds where the 


bind lies backward, and is not free in growth, this rule 
does not hold good, and in this caſe the beſt method is to 


tie up the ſtrongeſt bind, after having cleared the hills of 


the pipy ſhoots ; for in ſuch grounds (as I obſerved before) 
there is leſs danger of the crop being deſtroyed by the fly, 


and the land being poor, is not fo well able to puſh for- 


ward the vegetation of the bind: whereas on rich land, 
there never necd be any apprehenſion of a-want of bind, 
and the only danger is from a redundancy. 

Hops are often greatly injured by the high winds, which 
do not 3 happen on the eve of picking; and 
this ſhews the neceſſity of furniſhing the hills with ſtrong 
able poles: for where theſe are weak and ſlender, they do 

often break down through the weight of the crop alone, 
and when this preſſure is ſtill further augmented by the 

force of ſtrong gales, the loſs becomes very great, and 
not only the grounds in the predicament above mentioned, 
but thoſe Which have been well and ably poled, do often 
ſuſtain great miſchief from this accident. In the month of 
July 1778, there happened a very high wind at the time 
when the hops were in full bloom, which in ſome grounds 
overturned two thirds of the poles, and made it neceſſary 
to pitch freſh holes to ſet them in. This cauſed an infinite 
deal of trouble, and required much care in the execution; 
whereas when the wind happens towards the middle of 
Auguſt, or ſtill nearer the picking ſeaſon, no further care 
is requiſite than to tie up ſuch poles which have been 
blown down to thoſe which are left ſtanding. 

Hops do ſometimes: produce but an indifferent crop 
though they bloſſom well, occaſioned by an unkindly ſtate 
of the weather at that time, by which the burs are many 
of them prevented from turning into hops, or from the 
prevalence of blighting winds, which bring in their train 
a flea of the ſame nature with that which attacks the bind 
at its firſt exit from the hill. This flea preys on the con- 
dition of the hops, ſo that they not only loſe in weight, 
but quickly change to a brown. colour, and from thence to 
0 mw fliers, 
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fliers. Kindly-ſhowers, with ſouth-weſterly winds and 
warm weather, ſeem chiefly to be deſired at the blooming 
Some grounds are peculiarly ſubject to the mold or fen, 
a: diſorder chiefly incident to thoſe hops which grow on 
low rich lands, and is moſt fatal in dripping — 
which added to the natural humidity of the ground, oc- 
caſions the diſaſter, ſo that large gardens have not unfre- 
quently been deſtroyed by the mold, and the crop left un- 
gathered, which would otherwiſe have amounted to 20 
ct. per acre; | | 

It is a common practice with many planters, eſpecially 
in blaſting years, to ſow the intervals of their ground 
with turnips about Midſummer, or to plant the vacant 
ſpaces with ſavoys, &c. This is done with a view of re- 
trieving the expence of cultivation, ſince the hops are not 
likely to yield any profit. But though by theſe means 
they do often grow large crops of theſe vegetables, which 
may turn out a valuable article in the winter, either as 
food for the cows, ſheep, &c. or for other purpoſes; yet 
it would perhaps be more eligible to forego theſe advan- 
tages, and to put up with every loſs incident to the hops, 
than by loading the ground with ſuch a medley of crops, 
run the hazard of injuring the main growth in the follow- 
ing year. At alb events, it will be injudicious to ſow! or 
crop the alleys in thoſe years when the hops may be ex- 
pected to turn out! fortunate; as is too often the practice 
of covetous perſons; a method ſo repugnant to reaſon 
and experienee, that no man who is a proper judge of his 
buſineſs, unleſs impelled by an avaricious temper, which 
ſometimes biaſſes the mind even againſt” its own con vic- 
tion, would: ever think of committing this error- To 
perſons who have been converſant in The mansgement of a 
hop garden, numberleſs inſtances will occur of the da- 
mages ariſing from this practice. The moſt obvious 
ſeems to be the exhauſting of its due ſhars of nouriſhment ' 
the principal crop, by the vegetation of the turnips in the 
alleys. This is a conſideration of material import to 
thofe who would wiſh to derive the greateſt advantage 
from a hop ground, as the loſs in the ſucceeding year's 
growth may be more conſiderable than can be balanced . 
ten times the value of the turnips, which the preſent ill 
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appearance of the bind, or an avaricious temper in the 
planter, may have tempted him to ſow in the intervals, 
Beſides this, it is counteracting and deſtroying the very 


end he hath been aiming at throughout the ſummer z 


namely, the keeping the alleys clear and unincumbered : 
for whether theſe are crouded with weeds or turnips, in 


my humble opinion, matters but little, as in either caſe 
the ground will be materially injured, and the roots of the 


hops deprived of the juices which ſhould have nouriſhed 
and ſupported the bind in its progreſs up the poles. 
Another very forcible objection may be urged againft 
this practice, namely, the infinite prejudice which will in- 
fallibly ariſe from depaſturing cattle of any denomination 
upon theſe roots in the winter, time; and this not only 


from the preſſure of the foil, by which it is diſpoſed to a 
cloſe and hardened texture, which is by all means to be 
avoided, but the marks of their feet will cauſe receptacles. 


for the water during the winter ; beſides the hills, which 
were purpoſely made to defend the roots from being da- 
maged by froſts, wet, or other accidents, will thus be 
trampled down and rendered uſeleſs. On thele accounts, 
cattle of every kind ſhould be as carefully kept out of the 
hop ground, as of a kitchen garden, except when, it is 
necetlary to go on the ground with carts for the purpoſe 
of bringing on dung, poles, &c. works which ſhould 
never be performed but in dry or froity weather. 

For theſe reaſons, and many others that might be ad- 
duced, the moſt judicious planters exclude every other 
growth from their gardens beſides the main crop, except 
when a piece of land is planted with hops for the expreſs 
purpoſe of raiſing an orchard, a method often practiſed, 
and which is of all others the moſt likely way of ſucceed- 
ing in the propagation of fruit trees; as the roots of the 
new planted trees are, by means of the extraordinary cul- 
tivation required in the hop ground, regularly aſſiſted with 
a freſn ſupply of mould, and the branches defended from 
the browſing of cattle, and various other accidents to 
which they would be perpetually liable in a more expoſed 
ſituation. + The rule is to plant the trees, whether cher- 
ries or apples, in the allies, at twenty-five or thirty feet 
diſtance. Thus, in the ſpace of ten or a dozen years, 
one may hope to raiſe a flouriſhing orchard, if the foil be 
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kindly for the N of trees, and the hops may then be 
grubbed up. But it is to be noted, that in this caſe the 
hills ſhould be marked out at wider intervals, than when 
the ground is unincumbered with any other growth, and 
I ſhould imagine that ſeven feet will not be too wide a 
diſtance for the hills to ſtand from each other. | 
When the bind has topped the poles ſo early as the 
month of June, which in a very growing ſeaſon fome- 


times happens, or where the ground has been too ſlender- 


ly poled, it is a good way to ſet a long pole or two againſt 
each hill, to which the bind will naturally adhere for ſup- 
port, and this will prevent the bind from houſing at top, 
which otherwiſe it would be very likely to do. Theſe 
additional poles are termed helpers or ſtandards. W here 
there is danger of the bind becoming houſy at top, which 


may be foreſeen from the ſtrength of the land, the planters 


uſually fix one or more of theſe helpers or ſtandards to 
may hill at the poling ſeaſon, and before the bind has 
nearly reached the ſummit of the poles, direct the upper 
part of the moſt forward bind to theſe helpers, and leave 
the remainder to purſue its old track. By theſe means 
the ſtrong bind is made to produce a more plentiful in- 
creaſe, the hops on every pole grow out to a larger ſize, 
and the produce of the hill is much more confiderable, 
than could have happened if the bind had become houſy at 
top, which would have kept off the ſun and air from the 
burs, and prevented them from attaining their full growth. 
Where this method is practiſed, ſtep ladders are made uſe 
of, by which the tyer is enabled to guide the bind to the 
ſtandard poles. This mode is much practiſed about Can- 
terbury, and ſeems in a great meaſure to anſwer every 
purpoſe which might be expected from a four poled hill, 

without being attended with any of the numerous incon- 


veniencies of this latter practice. 


Hops uſually ripen towards the 5th of September, ex- 
cept the Farnham kind, which are generally a week or 
ten days earlier than any others. Much however depends 
on the ſtate of the weather; for as in a hot and dry ſum- 
mer, I have known the picking ſeaſon in this country to 
commence ſo early as the 26th of Auguſt, ſo in cold and 
dripping ſummers there have been inſtances where this 
buſmeſs has been poſtponed till the 14th of September. It 

| | | 1s 
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is beſt to ſuffer the hops to hang till they are thoroughly 
ripe; for if they be gathered before that time, they will 
not take to the kiln, ſo that they cannot be properly dried, 
and will be very deficient in weight. On the other hand, 
if they hang too long on the poles, they will change their 
colour and become brown, and many will, ere the pick- 
ing ſeaſon is finiſned, turn to flyers. ; 

It s a matter of very eſſential conſequence with every 
perſon who would. with to grow a good ſample of hops, 
and to preſerve their, beauty throughout. the picking, to be 
provided with a number of kilns ſufficient to anſwer the 
extent of the plantation, that the buſineſs of picking may 
not be prolonged beyond the end of the third week; for 
when the hops become fully ripened, they do afterwards 
very ſoon change their colour, elpeclally if the weather 
happens to be wet and ſtormy at this ſeaſon; and as ſuch 
weather may generally be expected towards the cloſe of 
September, it will be beſt to guard againſt this contingency 
by providing kilns of a ſize adapted to the growth. 

In the picking ſeaſon it is a matter of prudence to ſet 
on a ſufficient number of hands, that the * oafts may never 
be unſupplied with hops; and if it is found that the hops 
riſe faſter than could have been expected, and that there 


are more gathered in a day than can be conveniently dried 


off, ſome of the worſt pickers may be diſcharged ; it be- 
ing very prejudicial for the green hops to continue long 
in the pokes before they are put on the oaſt, as they will 
in a few hours begin to heat, and acquire an 1 
colour, which will not be taken off in the drying, eſpe- 
cially if the ſeaſon be very moiſt; though in a wet hop- 
ping it is no eaſy matter to prevent the kilns from being 
overrun, ſuppoling that there were pickers enough to ſup- 
ply them if the weather had been dry, becauſe in a wet 
cold time the hops require to lie a conſiderable while 
longer on the kiln, in order that the ſuperabundant moiſ- 
ture may be dried up. It is therefore expedient in this 


caſe, that each meaſuring be divided into a number of 


green pockets or pokes. The number of buihels in a 
poke ought neyer to exceed eleven, but when the hops 
are wet, or likely to continue together ſome time before 


50 An hop plantation of four or five acres requires an oaſt about 
16 feet 1quare.—Boye's Survey of Eaſt Kent. 
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| they go on the kiln, the better way is to put only eight 
| bulls ih a poke. 754 


HM The uſual method by which the wages of the pickers 
1! are regulated in this county, is at a ſtated price pet 
\Þ | buſhel, and the hops are picked either into bins or baſkets ;- 
lt the latter however are rarely uſed, except in the neigh- 
4 bourhood of Canterbury. One pole puller, if he be ex- 
i! | pert at his buſineſs, will ſupply three bins, at each of 
58 BY which, 3 to the ſize made in this part of the coun- 
i" ty, are ftationed four pickers; but theſe in ſome places 
iy are termed half bins, ſo that allowing the oaſt to dry off 
if eighty buſhels at each meaſuring, the hops to hang fair 
for the pickers, and theſe to attend diligently to their 
work, four bins or fixteen hands would be a proper num- 
ber to employ ; but becauſe the hops do often run uneven, 
and the weather is frequently very unſettled at the pick- 
ing ſeaſon, and ſome of the women will be idle and earn 
1 only trifling wages; it will perhaps be more prudent to 
With: ſet on five bins, or twenty hands to ſupply kilns of this 
Wl ſize; and theſe, where the bind is very houſy and luxu- 
riant, will find ſufficient employment for two men' to 
wit draw the poles. Bur if the poles are of the ſecond ſize, 
fit and. the bind not houſed at top, the pole puller's employ- 
| ment will be very eaſy, and this is an office which the. 
country people are commonly moſt anxious to ſecure. 
| The wages to the pole puller when paid by the week 
if | are eighteen pence per day, with ſmall beer; which is a 
1 very good ſalary, as the hopping in a fruitful year ſeldom 
| continues leſs than a month, and no deduction is made 
for loſs of time in wet weather, which frequently diſap- 
points the maſter of a kiln of hops. In ſome places, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Maidftone, it is the cuſtom 
| for the perſon who pulls, to ſtrip the bind from the poles 
| and to ſtack them. This practice, though a very laudable 
one, cannot be followed on every ground; for where the 
bind is houſy, ſo as to require much pains in diſentangling 
| it at the upper part of the poles, or if the poles be very 
| ſhort ſo that the pickers are continually calling out for a 
: freſh ſupply, it would be next to an impoſſibility for the 
13 pole pullers to find time for ſtripping ànd ſtacking. There 
is another reaſon likewiſe which will ever render it diffi- 
cult to bring this cuſtom into general uſe, even though . 
poles 
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les were long, the bind not houſy, and loaded, like the 
Maidſtone poles, from top to bottom; which is the not 
being habituated to this method: for fo bigotted are the 
country labourers to their ancient modes on Every occaſion, 
eſpecially when theſe are attended with leſs labour and a 
more ample profit than noyel cuſtoms, that they can rately 
be induced to any innovation, but.will rigidly adhere ro 


thoſe methods which are ſanctified by immemorial cuſtom. 


Beſides the pole pullers and pickers, there will be re- 
quired another perſon in the hop garden, whoſe buſineſs 
it will be to gather up the branches which may be lying 
about the alleys, and to carry the hops to the kiln. This 
office may be performed by a lad, who from the nature of 
his employment. js called a poke boy, and has a cart and 
horſe to convey, the hops to the kiln ; or where the oaft 
lies contiguous to. the hop garden, the pokes may be car- 
ried thither on horſeback. | N 

The ſtrict attendance required to be given to the hop- 
pers, which are generally, made up of women of the low- 
eſt claſſes, together with the anxiety occationed by the 
continual fire which mult of neceſſity be kept up in the 
oaſt, where his whole property may be deſtroyed through 
the careleſſneſs or perfidy of the drier, contribute to ren- 
der this the moſt fatiguing part of the farmer's buſineſs : 
and for this reaſon, it is of the utmoſt conſequence to fix 


on a perſon for a drier of ſkill, ſobriety, and good morals, ' 


ſince a matter of ſuch importance is to be entruſted to 
him. The uſual wages to a drier are 15s. per week, or 
Ios. and his diet, with an allowance unlimited of ſtrong 
beer and ſpirits; and this, conſidering the fatigue and 
continual nightly watchings required, cannot by any means 
be deemed an unreaſonable falary. The price for pick- 
ing is from 1d. to 14d. per buſhel, with a ts of Geneva 
every morning, and. a feaſt at the end of the picking, 
and in many places,, milk and other allowances, 

Hops require in general to lie about eight hours on 
the kiln ; though this depends greatly on the condition 
they are in when ſhot out of the pokes ; for when much 
rain falls in the picking ſeaſon, and the hops are brought 
home to the oaſt abſorbed in moilture, a longer time is 


required for curing them, 
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When hops are dried on a cockle oaſt, ſea coal is the 


uſual fuel, of which a chaldron is generally eſteemed the 


proper allowance to a load of hops. On the hair kilns 
charcoal is commonly uſed for this purpoſe. Fifty ſacks 
of charcoal is termed a load, which uſually ſells for about 


os. The price for burning is 3s. per load, or 12s. for 


each cord of wood. The proceſs of drying having been 
completed, the hops are to be taken off the kiln, and ſhv« 
velled into an adjoining chamber, called the ſtowage 
room; and in this place they are continually to be laid 
as they are taken off the kiln, till it may be thought con- 
venient to put them into bags, which 1s rarely done' till 
they have lain ſome time in the heap; for the hops when 
firſt taken off the kiln, being very dry, would (if put into 
bags at that time) break to pieces, and not draw ſo good a 
ſample, as when they have lain ſome time in the heap, 
whereby they acquire a conſiderable portion of toughneſs, 


and an increaſe of weight. 


Sixty buſhels of freſh gathered: hops, if fully ripe and 
not injured by the fly or other accident, will, when dried 
and bagged, produce an hundred * Where the 
hops are much eaten by the flea, a difaſter which often 


- befals them, and which has been ſpoken to before, the 
ſample is not only reduced in value, but the weight di- 


miniſhed, ſo that when this misfortune occurs, the planter 
experiences a two-fold loſs, | 

The chief virtue of the hop reſides in the yellow pow- 
der contained in it, which is termed the condition, and is 
of an unctious and clammy nature; therefore the more 
or leſs clammy the ſample appears to be, the value will 
be increaſed or diminiſhed in the opinien of the buyer. 
To this may be added the colour, which it is of very ma- 
terial conſequence for the planter to preſerve as bright as 
poſſible, ſince the purchaſer will always infiſt much on 
this article ; though perhaps the brighteſt coloured hops 
are not always the ſtrongeſt flayouted. This conſidera- 
tion induces the grower to put the brighteſt and fineſt co- 
loured hops into pockets or fine bagging, and the brown 
into coarſe or heavy bagging. The former are chiefly 
uſed for brewing fine ales, and the latter by the porter 
brewers. But it is to be obſerved, that where hops are 


intended to be kept for any length of time, it is moſt pro- 


per 
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per to put them into coarſe cloth. The proper length of 
a bag is two ells and a quarter, and of a pocket nearly 
the fame. The former, if the hops are good in quality, 


well cured, and tight trodden, will weigh about two 


hundred and a half; and the latter, if of the Canterbury 
pocketing, about one hundred and a half, If the weight 
either exceeds or falls much ſhort of this medium, it in- 
duces a ſurmiſe that the hops are either in themſelves of 
an inferior quality, or have been injudiciouſly manufac- 
tured. N 

Large quantities of hops are annually ſent to Weyhill 
fair on the Ioth of October; and as the greateſt part of 
theſe are bought for the purpoſe of brewing fine ales, they 
are generally of a ſuperior quality, and well cured. Such 
are thoſe hops which grow in the neighbourhood of Faxn- 
ham, where there are many acres of kindly land planted 
with this vegetable, and where the planters are fo curious 
in the article of picking, as to have this operation per- 
formed by the day, that the pickers may not be under the 
temptation of gathering the leaves in order to increaſe 
the meaſure ; ſo that theſe hops do always bear a higher 
price than thoſe of the Kentiſh growths, where the 
planters are leſs curious in this particular. Few, if any, 
of thefe Farnham hops come to the London market, be- 
ing chiefly ſent to the fair at Weyhill; not that the bulk 
of the fair is made up of theſe hops, there being many 
thouſand pockets brought thither from other diſtricts. 
At this fair it is, that the planters uſually fix the price, 
though there are large quantities ſold in the London mar- 
kets before this time; but the prices are after the fair leſs 
fluctuating, and it frequently happens that the hops are 
conſiderably lowered in value when this fair is paſſed, it 
being an eaſy matter at that time to form ſome judgment 
of the growth, from the quantity brought thither, and 


from the opinion of the ſeveral dealers and planters who 


are then aſſembled. Whereas in the intermediate ſpace 
between the picking ſeaſon and Michaelmas, the hops 
generally go off briſkly, though the growth be large, 
and the markets liberally ſupplied: for the merchants and 
brewers, anxious for an immediate ſupply of new hops, 
will always bid to the utmoſt value at that time, and even 
more than they will afterwards give for a ſecond bar- 
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gain, when the fair at Weyhill has afforded'them a more 
deciſive information with reſpect. to the growth; fo that 
in general, hops do go off at as good a price during the 

month of September, as at any future period, 
The tythe due to the vicar for the growth of hops, is 
10s. per acre, when the incumbent and planter can agree 
to ſettle it by compoſition ; but there have been many in- 
ſtances where the vicar has refuſed this modus, and inſiſt- 
ed upon taking the tythe of hops iu kind; and as this mode 
is always prejudicial to the intereſt of the farmer, it never 
fails to create ill blood between the vicar and his pariſh- 
' 1oners, ſuch of them at leaſt as are growers of hops, and 
the mutual aim of each to counteract the other's views and 
Intereſt, have been productive of numberleſs law ſuits ; 
byt it was at length determined between the vicar of a pa- 
Tiſh in Surrey, and the late Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the pro- 
prietor of Spring Gardens, Vauxhall, that the _ 
ſhall ſet off the tythe at every meaſuring, when the 
Vicar is to provide a proper receptacle for the mea- 
ſurer to throw in every tenth buſhel, and to appoint, a per- 
ſon to attend in his behalf; and if the vicar ſhould neglet 
to attend by a ſubſtitute at every meaſuring, the planter 
has the liberty of meaſuring his hops in his abſence, and 
may empty the tythe buſhels on the ground. This de- 
termination hath rendered the doctrine of tythe hops ex- 
tremely clear, which was before involved in much per- 
plexity. The defendant in the fuit alluded to, if I re- 
member rightly, inſiſted that the planter was under no 
oblization of picking the tythe hops, and therefore left 
every tenth hill for the vicar's ſhare ; which he refuſing 
to accept, the hops in conſequence became flyers, and 
were never gathered by either party. The parſon here- 
upon brought an action againſt the planter, and recovered 
ample damages. But as ſuch clergymen who would wiſh 
to live in harmony with their pariſhioners, would always 
rather put up with a trifling loſs, than degrade their ſpi- 
ritual functions by embroiling themſelves in law ſuits ; in 
v-hich, however juſt their claims, they are pretty certain 
oi meeting with invective and reproach from their lay 
neighbours ; it is ſeldom known that the clergy refuſe to 
come into a compoſition with the hop planters for their 
tythe on this vegetable; and though the general modus 
be 40s, per acre, [ believe in places where the crops are 
| | ; 5 uſually 
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uſually very large, it is not uncuſtomary for the planter 
to pay a compoſition more adequate to the growth. 


The hops being picked, dryed, and put into bags, the 


next operation which comes in courſe to be performed is 
the ſtripping and ſtacking of the poles, unleſs this taſk had 
fallen to the ſhare of the pole puller or bin man, as I be- 
fore obſerved to be the cuſtom in many places, It is of 
ſome conſequen ce that this buſineſs be executed as ſoon as 
poſſible after the crop is removed, not only that the poles 
will be much ſafer from thieves when ſet up in ſtacks, but 
that in ſuch form they will take far leſs damage hy the 
weather, than when diſperſed about the ground with the 
bind on them. The uſual price for ſtripping and ſtacking 
is 5s. per acre, At this time, ſuch poles which may be 
deemed unfit for further ſervice ought to be flung by, that 
the planter may have an early knowledge of the number 
of new poles which will be wanting, and thus the buſi- 
. neſs of bringing on the poles may be compleated in the 
winter time, when the Forſes are not required about other 
Jabour, and theſe new poles may be drawn from the wood 
on the ground, and adjuſted to the ſeparate ſtacks, as the 
ſtate of the different parts of the garden may require, and 
the whole proceſs may thus be compleated before the pole- 
ing ſeaſon ; whereas when this method of flinging out the 
old poles is neglected at the ſtacking, the planter being 


ignorant of the number of new poles that will be required 


for the enſuing year, often finds, at the poleing ſeaſon, that 
he has not laid in a ſufficient number. This cauſes a great 
deal of trouble and vexation to himſelf, in being obliged to 
waſte his time in a ſearch which not unfrequently proves 
abortive ; for as the woodmen endeavour to fell their hop- 
poles carly jn the winter, it will be odds that there are any 
left on their hands, and the planter muſt then content him- 
ſelf with ſetting up thoſe poles which he would otherwiſe 
have thrown by; and which, long before the hops are 
Tipe, will ſink under the weight of the crop, to the no ſmall 
injury of the grower; or if he ſhould haply meet with 
new poles at this advanced ſeaſon, theſe will in all proba- 
| bility be of beachen wood, which is of little worth, and in 
ſuch a ſituation where the miry condition of the roads will 
render it very difficult for the waggons to get along, as 
thoſe woods which conſiſt of aſh and willow, and ſuch as 
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are in the vicinity of good roads, are always firſt cleared, 
Add to this, the loſs of time in being under an obligation 


of taking the teams off from the other neceilary works to 


be done in the ſpring, which in ſome inſtances may occa- 
ſion the total deſtruction of a crop of Lent corn, by poſt- 
poning the ſeaſon beyond its due limits; beſides which, 
the poles that are now brought on the ground cannot be 


drawn to thoſe parts where they are moſt wanted, as might 


have been practiſed in the winter, but muſt be toſſed over 
the hedge, and after wards be removed by labourers at thrice 
the expence, or elſe be ſet up to thoſe hills near the 
hedges, where there is generally the weakeſt bind. All 
thele reaſons combine very forcibly to recommend the 
practice above mentioned, namely, to fling by all the 
weakly poles at the time of ſtacking. Some of theſe may 


de ſtrong enough, and of a ſufficient length for a young 


ground, and if the planter is poſſeſſed of any, ſuch may be 
immediately conveyed to it; and if not, they may be ſet 
up in ſtacus, to be in readineſs for a chapman, as there is 
little doubt but one may be found for them in the courſe 
of the winter; and ſuch as are too weakly or too ſhort for 
that purpoſe may be carried together for fire wood, or to 
be converted into charcoal. At the time when the ſtacks 
are ſet up, it will alſo be convenient to ſharpen thoſe old 
poles which may require it, and the new poles being 
brought on the ground in the winter, as before directed, 
and ſharpened and ſet up againſt the ſtacks where want- 
ing, there will at the ſeaſon for poleing be nothing to im- 
pede the progreſs of that buſineſs. 1 | 
The bind ſhould in ſome way be diſpoſed of as ſoon as 
the poles are ſtripped. Many people burn it on the 
ground, Others ſuffer it to be carried off by their work- 
men for firing ; and ſome there are, who tye it up into 
ſmall bundles, which they bring home and form a ſtack 
to anſwer the purpoſe of bavins in heating their ovens or 
coppers. 'Theexpence of binding is about 6d. per hun- 
dred. But it remains a doubt with me, whether this 
fuel pays the expence of binding and cartage, where there 
is plenty of wood on the farm, or where the hop garden 
lies at a diſtance from the dwelling houſe. Yet, in diſ- 
tricts where firing is ſcarce, and the ground contiguaus 
to the houſe, this method of making the bind _ _ 
undles - 
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bundles may anſwer very well, as they are perfectly 
adapted to the purpoſes above mentioned. But ſhould it 
not be convenient to purſue this plan, it is far better to ſet 
fire to the bind in the ground, than to ſuffer it to lie in 
heaps during the winter; not only that it has a ſlovenly ap- 
pearance, and will be an obſtruction to the diggers, but 
that it affords an excuſe (though. a lame one) for the diſſo- 
lute part of the pariſh to enter the garden, on pretence of 
fetching away the bind, which you cannot refuſe them, 
whilſt their real errand may probably be to fetch the poles, 
ſome of which they will contrive to purloin and carry off 
in ſpight of your utmoſt care. | 

The winter digging comes next in courſe after the 
poles are ſtripped and ſet up in ſtacks, - The earlier this 
work is performed, the greater chance will the ground 
have of being meliorated by the winter's froſts ; but as 
the weather in the months of October and November is 
frequently wet and unſettled, it ſeems better to defer the 
digging till towards Chriſtmas, and then to fix upon as 
dry a time as poſſible, and by ſetting on a ſufficient num- 
ber of labourers to get the whole finiſhed with the utmoſt 
expedition and diſpatch. 

The price for digging is from eighteen pence to two 
ſhillings per hundred hills; and as in this buſineſs the la- 
bourer has it in his power to ſhew his dexterity by de- 
ceiving his employer, it ſhould ſeem adviſeable to engage 
only with thoſe whoſe integrity may be depended on, and 
who are to be retained either in the ſubſequent operations 
of the hop ground, or on ſome other parts of the farm 
during the courſe of the year ; theſe men will for their own 
credit fake act with greater caution and more circumſpec- 
tion than they who travel the country to pick up caſual 
jobs, who, as they may never again work on that ſpot, are 
totally indifferent as to the character they may leave be- 
hind them; their chief endeavours being to elude the vi- 
gilance of the maſter. Whereas thoſe labourers who are 
ſtationary in the neighbourhood of their work, if not re- 
ſtrained through motives' of conſcience, will! from pru- 
dential views endeavour to give ſatisfaction to their em- 
pioyer, ſince a diſcovery of fraud might be of material 
injury to them, by depriving them of the means of earn- 
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ing bread for their families in future. This work is. uſually 
performed with a three tined fork, the tines or prongs 
being an inch and a half in breadth, and this inſtrument 
by the Kentiſh planters is termed a ſpud. As I have be- 
fore endeayoured to point out the diſadvantages of ſummer 


_ digging, it ſeems the more neceſſary, if that reaſoning be 


allowed concluſive, that this taſk be properly executed in 
the winter, ſince on this in a great meaſure depends the 
deſtruction of thoſe weeds whole roots cannot fo effectually 
be extirpated by the hoe, ſuch are couch graſs, knob weed, 
bare-bind, &c.; which, if through miſmanagement they 
ſhould find their way into a hop garden, ought to be'care- 


fully ſhaken out at the winter MEgINg, and then lying on 
1 


the ſurface of the ground, it wi 
move them. | 
They who are curious in the management of their hop 
grounds, and wiſh to produce a bright and elegant ſample 
at picking time, cautiouſly eradicate the red bind ; and 
for this reaſon ſuch hills which- may have produced this 
bind are grubbed up in the autumn, and replanted with 
ſets of the ſame kind of hop with. the general plantation, 
To anſwer this intention, it will be convenient to ſet 
apart yearly a ſmall portion of ground for raiſing bedded 
ſets, which will be in readineſs not only for ſupplying the 
hills that may have been grubbed up on the before men- 
tioned account, but for remedying any defects that may 
have ariſen ftom loſt hills, not a few of which will re- 
quire to be freſh planted every. ſeaſon. The cut ſets for 
this purpoſe are to be planted in rows in a corner of the 
hop garden, or on any waſte ſpot, and will be ready to 
plant out for bedded ſets the next year, 
In the year 1780, many acres of hop ground in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury were grubbed up; the plant- 
ers being deterred by the low prices which that commo- 
dity then bore from ſuffering their grounds any longer to 
lie to that uſe. This inferior price originated. from the 
long continuance of the American war, by which the de- 
mand for hops, as well as for every other article of com- 
merce, was conſiderably leſſened, and the nation, from a 
want of foreign trade, and an immenſe load of taxes, bein 
drained of ſpecie, thoſe factors and ſpeculators who 1 8 
by nominal purchaſes to raiſe the price of this article, were 


3 | obliged 


be an eaſy taſk to re- 
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obliged: to relinquiſh their dealings. From the conſequence 
of the plantation being reduced, the woodman was ob- 
liged to lower the prices of his poles, ſo that the beſt 
aſhen, willow, and cheſnut, which two or three years be- 
fore went off at 258. per hundred, were ſold in that year 
at 208. e eee cit „ 11592140508 

In the ſpring, 1780, the growth of the bind was uncom- 
monly ſluggiſh and tardy; yet the crop turned out this 
year very prolifio. Few grounds in this country were 
tied over for the firſt time at the latter end of May; and 
this tends farther to illuſtrate the truth of my propoſition: 
that a late bind uſually produces the largeſt crop; and 
that ſuch is the general opinion of the planters below the 
hill; is evident from their aſſerting it as a fact, which I 
have frequently heard them advance ; that they have often- 
t: mes grown a ton or an acre from theſe grounds, where 
the bind was not tied once over by the 2oth-of June; ſo 
that although the bind lies very backward, they never de- 
ſpair of a crop, if it becomes fit for the tyers by the ſecond 
Maidſtone fair, which is on the day above-mentioned. 

In the year 1780, there was as large a number of in- 
fetts on the leaves of the currant, the elder, the honey- 
ſuckle, the nettle, and other vegetable productions, as I 
ever remember to have ſeen; yet the hops were not da- 
maged by the fly, but turned out, as before remarked, a 
plentiful crop. The reaſon why this vegetable, which of 
all others is the moſt likely to ſuffer from the attack of in- 
fects, eſcaped this year, with impunity, the ravages that 
were made on many other plants, ſeems to have been from 
the backward growth of the bind; for I have made this 
obſervation, which I believe will be found generally, if 
not univerſally true, that ſuch grounds which are at- 
tacked by the long winged fy in the month of May will 
be either totally deſtroyed, or produce a trifling and in- 
conſiderable crop; -for in this caſe, though the weather in 
the ſucceeding month ſhould not to all appearance prove 
unfavourable, yet the ſucceſſion of lice being proportioned 


to the number. of its preſent inſect, the fly, they do gene- 


rally keep poſſeſſion of the plant till they have deprived it 
of its nutritious juices; and the hazy mornings and hot 
days in July bring on the honey dew, which is followed 
by a blackneſs, whereby the remaining fap is ſcorched up, 
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the leaves wither and decay, and a total deſtruction of the 
crop enſues ; whereas in years like this, when the growth 
of the bind is ſo far protracted that the tyers, as was no- 
ticed above, did not enter the ground till the latter end of 
May; the eaſterly winds after that time, though indeed 
they brought ſome flies, yet theſe were inconſiderable in 
number, and not ſucceeded by liee, and therefore were of 
no ill conſequence; for it is from the lice, and not the 


flies, that the hops ſuſtain the damage, and the ſubſequent 
weather that covered the ſurface of other vegetables with 


ſo large a quantity of vermin, was therefore not inimical 
to the hop. And this may be laid down as, an univerſal 
rule, and which I have obſerved to hold good during a 
ſeries of years, that the hop, though a tender vegetable 


when the bind is in its infancy, will, in its more mature 


fate, reſiſt the ſeveral changes of the atmoſphere equal to 
moſt other growthss Dt 1 a 

For many preceding years, the hops had in each alter- 
nate year ſuffered a diminution in their growth from the 
blaſt, and this happened ſo invariably, that the ſpeculators 
in this article made no heſitation in dealing for the grow- 
ing crop, after a plentiful year, at a much higher price per 
cwt. than they would otherwiſe have been warranted in 
giving, grounding their preſumption on a blaſt in the en- 
ſuing ſummer; and in this I never remember their expec- 
tations to have been baulked fince the year 1767, there 
having been every other year a failure in the growth from 
that time till the year 1781, when, from the great abun- 
dance of the laſt year's crop, a blaſt was generally expect- 
ed, and the ſpeculators, as uſual, were very anxious in 
buying the crop on the ground; but this, conttary to their 
expectations, proved very luxuriant, and thus the confi- 


dence of theſe gentlemen was at length abuſed, and the 


charm which had ſo many years prevailed was broken and 
diſſolved. The prices in this year were very low, many 
thouſand bags having been fold for 3os. per cwt. and ſome 
even at an inferion price. The very beſt ſamples reached 
not higher than 31. and very few, I believe, were ſold ſo 


high. | 7 all 
Int the year 1782, the wetteſt, and withal the coldeſt 
ſummer that I ever remember, the hops failed in-moſt plan- 


tations throughout the kingdom. - At picking time oy 
2 2 | ſo] 
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ſold for 71. per cwt. and were afterwards dearer, but to- 
wards ſpring they fell conſiderably in price; when, on an 
il! appearance of the growing crop, the laſt year's hops 
ſuddenly roſe to 101. and 12]. per cwt. Several growths 
were purchaſed at 101. but the event did no great credit to 
the judgment of the purchaſers ; for notwithſtanding the 
miſerable appearance of the bind, and the firm poſleſſion 
which the lice ſeemed to have taken of every leaf, which 
beſides was overſpread with a honey dew, ſo that one 
would have thought it beyond the reach of poſſibility that 
any hops ſhould have ſucceeded, at leaſt on the generality 
of grounds ; yet the weather proving very kindly in July, 
with many thunder ſhowers, there were even on the moſt 
unpromiſing bind a few hops at picking time, and in many 
places, as Maidſtone and Canterbury, this vegetable ſeemed 
to have met with no obſtruction in the whole progreſs of 
its growth, and was totally free from fly, lice, or honey 
de w. Strange to tell ! that the blaſt ſhould make ſo heavy 
a deſtruction in the general, and yet leave particular diſ- 
tricts untouched. Many people in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury grew this year upwards of a ton per acre, and 
60001. were computed to be paid to the pickers round that 
city, In conſequence of the large growths at Canter- 
bury, and a few other places, and of the favourable change 
in the crops throughout the kingdom, the prices were con- 
fiderably under what was generally expected, the current 
value at picking being 71. or 81. per cwt. and therefore 
thoſe people who ſpeculated at 10l. in the early part of the 
ſummer, were great loſers by their bargains. 

The crop in the neighbourhood of Canterbury this 
year, it was judged, would amount, at 5]. per cwt. to 
40,0001. which makes the growth of that diſtrict 400 loads. 

The following are the prices uſually paid in this coun- 


try, for the different operations in a hop garden. . s. d. 
Stripping and ſtacking the poles, peracre © 5 © 
Winter digging, - do. 0 18 © 
Cutting, — — do. 0 6 o 
Poleing, 5 — do. o 12 © 
Sharpening old poles, per ſtack 2d. . & 2+ 0 
Sharpening new poles per hundred, 3d. about do. o 2 0 
Tying, = = do. 0 10 © 
Summer digging, if practiſed, | do. 0 18 © 
Hoeing, | - — 00. Ge 
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| E 
Brought forward 317 O 
| - — per acre 9 23 0 
Shaving, per hundred, 18. 2d. but 
aſhen poles require it not, ſo this ö do. 
operation may be ſet at 
Picking according to the crop from 1d. to 2d. 
per buſhe] ; bagging 8d. for coarſe, and 4 1 90 4 


fine, 


Take off ſummer digging o 18 9 
| i | | » | 3 1 6 
Add nidgeting 50 e 0 
£-4 11 4 


The following is the uſual calculation of the total an- 
nual expence on an acre of hop ground, allowing the 
growth to be 10 cwt. per acre, and ſuppoſing the ſeveral 
manual operations are performed at a ſtipulated price, 
which is often undertaken by a neighbouring workman 
well known to the planter, and in whom he can ſafely 
confide, and which as it relieves the farmer from a great 
deal of trouble, is by many people conſidered as the moſt 
eligible method. . | 
To the undertaker for looking after the hop 

ground, and he to pay his under workmen-for 


digging, poling, and every other opefation in C. 5. d. 
the ground 7 - - 3 10 0 
Picking, drying, and duty - 23-030 / 
ent * — — 0 8 
Poles a - — 9 80 @ 
Dunging - - «14:40; '© 
Tythe - - - o 10 © 
Bagging to put the hops in - „ „ 
| 8 | 28 10 © 
Deduct ſummer digging - o 18 © 
— — 
27 n 
Add nidgeting 895 1 8 
£.28 12 0 


But 
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55 E 
But if the farmer pays the ſeveral workmen 
himſelf, the expences, according to the ac- 


count firſt ſtated, will amount to 48 4 
Poles — - 6 8 0 
Picking, drying, and duty - 1%: 0:0 
R — — 10 O 
Dunging 3 — d — 2-40 0 
Tythe — | - _— O 10 0 
Bagging to put the hops in ** 2 0 0 

29 11 4 
Balance in favour of the firſt plan 0 19 4 


The duty on hops was firſt impoſed by an act of par- 
liament of the 9th of Queen Anne, by which act all hops 
imported after 1ſt June, 1711, were ſubjected to a duty of 
3d. per cwt. and hops the growth of Great Britain to a 
duty of 1d. per wt. And by the ſame act, if any foreign 
hops ſhould be imported without paying the duty, the 
ſame ſhould be forfeited. Since this time an additional 
rol. percent. hath been laid at two different ſeſſions on all 
exciſeable commodities, which increaſed the duty about 
10d. per cwt. | 

In conſequence of the duty laid on hops of Britiſh 


22 by the above mentioned acts of parliament, 4 


arge revenue hath annually accrued to the crown. The 
following table ſhews the amount of the duty paid in the 
ſeveral years under- mentioned“. 1 7; 


* The parliament having thought proper within the laſt 10 years 
to impoſe other duties on all exciſcable taxes, the duty on hops has 
heen further enhanced, ſo that the duty now payable on this commo- 
dity is about 118. per cwt. | 


. pcs 09, $A 
— — 


Years. 


1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1749 
1720 
1721 
1722 


1723 


1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 


1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 


Duty. Duty. 
8 4. 2... 4; + 
43-437 16 15 1741 65,222 8 4 
30,278 16 05 1742 45,550 1 
23,018 12 17 1743 61,072 12 9 
14457 5 11 1744 46,708 12 9 
44.975 7 65 1745 34/035 0 9 
20,354 16- 53 1746 91,879 19 6 
54,669 2 8 1747 - 60,000 b © 
15,005 15 8 1748 87,000 o © 
90,317 19 of: + 1749" 36,305 19 © 
38,169 15 77 17530. 05,000 0 6 
61,362 6 5 „„ © 0. 
49,433 © 45 173% 79-000 ©. 0 
30,279 9 Oz 1753 81,000 © © 
61,271 7 24 1754 112,000 © © 
6,5 26 8 3 1755 92,000 © © 
85,013 13 92 1756 48,106 13 6 
69,409 2 10% 1737 69,713 6 9 
41,494 8 9 1758 72,959 2 6 
48,441 © © 1759 42,115 © 3 
44.419 16 84 1760 117,992 12 4 
22, © © 1761 81,000 © o 
35-135 © © 1762 79,295 14 1 
70,000 © o 1763 88,315 16 7 
37,416 o © 1704. + 17,178 3... 
42.745 0. 0 1765 73-788 17 4 
46,4820 0 1766 116,503 5 9 
56.495 10 6 1767 25,998 10 10 
86,675 17 6 1768 114,102 © © 
705742 6 7 1769 16,201 11 7 
37-885 12 21 1770 101131 I 
Total duty for 60 years 3,474,144 9 8 
Average of each year for 60 years 57,902 © o 
33-143 5 57 1784 94,359 17 7 
102,602 4 2 1785 112,684 5 9 
45-737 18 10 1786 95,973 14 8 
138,878 1 0 1787 44227 3 4 
41,797 0: 37 1788 143,168 0 0 
136691 13 7 1789 101,237 19 2+ 
43-581 13 24 1790 106,841 9 4 
160,345 9 9 1791 90,059 
53-143 4 lot 1792 162,112 19 $2 
128,860 8 62 1793 22,019 13 4x 
119,946 2 2 1794 203,063 2 of 
16,385 3 74 1795 
75,712 16 6 17960 70,400'0 0 
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BOOK IV. 


OF GREEN LAND, HORSES, BLACK CATTLE; 
SHEEP, SWINE, FENCES, 


k" 8 * 4 "S 


OF GREEN LAND. 


Tur term green land when contraſted to arable takes 
in every ſpecies of ground, which being covered with 2 
ſwarth, yields food for cattle; whether appropriated for 
paſture, or for the ſcythe: and in this comprehenſive view 
we may rank under that denomination, not only mea- 
dows, orchards, brooks, &c.; but thoſe alſo which remain 
alternately in a ſtate of paſture and tillage : fuch as clo- 
vers, ſaintfoines, lucernes, trefoyl, &e. In a more con- 
fined and limited ſenſe, the natural graſs alone is ſigni- 
fied by this deſcription. Of the ſown graſſes I have treat- 
ed in the former part of this work: it remains at preſent 
to ſay ſomething of thoſe grounds, which are deſtined 
 folely for the ſcythe or paſture; and theſe may be divided 
into two general claſſes ; —_ meadow, and paſture 
land. By the firſt, properly ſo called, I mean thoſe grounds 
which are annually mown, and are rarely, if ever, fed 
with cattle, till the main crop is carried off = paſtures 
are to be underſtood every field of natural graſs: allotted 
for that uſe ; ſuch as orchards, macſhes, uphill paſtures, 
downs, pightails or foreſtalls, greens, &c.: and fo ne- 
ceflarily is it for the huſbandman's occaſions to be poſſeſſed 
of ſome portion of land of this deſcriptions that no farm 
can be faid to be complete which wants a due allowance 
of green land; fince the various uſes to which it may be 
applied in furniſhing —_ for- his cattle chroughour 
2 3 
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Duty. Duty. 
Shars. AG: 4 16 % i; +. 
1711 43,437 16 15 1741 _ 65,222 8 41 
1713. 36,278 16 of 1742 45,550 15 1 
"$724 83,018 in 15 1743 61,072 12 9% 
1714 144457 5 11 1744 46,708 12 94 
1715 44975 7 65 1745 34,635 0 © 
1716 20,354 16- 53 1746- 91,879 19 6% 
1717 54.669 2 8 1747 000 b ©: 
1748. 15,005 Is 8 1748 87,000 © © 
D 90,317 19 0+ 3740" > 6:305-29 © 
1720 38,1609 15 74 1750 5,000 © o 
1721 61,362 6 5 1751 73,954 0 0 
1722 49,433 © 4 1752 79,00 © © 
1723 30,279 9 61 1753 81,000 © © 
1724 61,271 7 2 1754 112,000 © © 
1725 6.5826 $ 3 1755 92,000 © © 
1726 85,013 13 92 1756 428,106 13 64 
1727 69,409 2 10% 1737 69,713 6 92 
1728 41,494 8 9 1758 72,959 2 6z 
1729 48,441 © © 1759 42,115 © 35 
1739 44-419 16 84 1760 117,992 12 4 
1731 2a, © © 1761 81,000 © © 
1732 35-135 © © 1762 79,295 14 If 
1733 70,000 © o 1763 88,315 16 74 
1734 37,416 o © 1764 17,178 1 1+ 
1735 42,745 0 © 1765 73,788 17 4 
1736 46,4820 0 1766 116,503 5 9 
1737 56,495 10 6 1767 25,998 10 10% 
1738 86,675 17 6 1768 114,102 © o 
1739 70;742 6 7 1769 16,201 11 7 
1740 37,885 12 21 1770 101,131 2 114 
Total duty for 60 years 3474-144 9 8 
Average of each year for 60 years 57,902 © © 
e 3794: 04-359 27 74 
1772 102,602 4 2 1785 112,684 5 91 
1773 45737 18 10 1786 95.973 14 8 
1774 138,878 1 of 1787 42,227 3 4 
1775 41,597 © 34 1788 143,168 0 © 
$776. 125,001 13 74 1789 101,237 19 24 
1777 43-581 13 24 1790 106,841 9 4 
1778 160,345 9 9 1791 9,059 1 10 
1779 53-143 4 10z 1792 162,112 19 $2 
1780 128,860 8 62 1793 22,019 13 42 
1781 119,946 2 2 1794 203,063 2 of 
1782 16,385 3 74 1795 
1783 75,712 16 6 1796 70,400'0 0 
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BOOK IV. 


OF GREEN LAND, HORSES, BLACK CATTLE, 
SHEEP, SWINE, FENCES. 


CHAP. l. 
' OF GREEN LAND. 


Tur term green land when contraſted to arable takes 
in every ſpecies of ground, which being covered with 2 
ſwarth, yields food for cattle; whether appropriated for 
paſture, or for the ſcythe: and in this comprehenſive view 
we may rank under that denomination, not only mea- 
dows, orchards, brooks, &c.; but thoſe alſo which remain 
alternately in a ſtate of paſture and tillage: ſuch as clo- 
vers, ſaintfoines, lucernes, trefoyl, &e. In a more con- 
fined and limited ſenſe, the natural graſs alone is figni- 
fied by this deſcription. Of the ſown graſſes I have treat- 
ed in the former part of this work: it remains at preſent 
to ſay fomething of thoſe grounds, which are deſtined 
ſolely for the ſcythe or paſture; and theſe may be divided 
into two general claſſes ; namely, meadow, and paſture 
land. By the firſt, properly ſo called, I mean thoſe grounds 
which are annually mown, and are rarely, if ever, fed 
with cattle, till the main crop is carried off. By paſtures 
are to be underſtood every field of natural graſs: allotted 
for that uſe ; ſuch as orchards, marſhes, uphill paſtures, 
downs, pightails or foreſtalls, greens, &c.: and fo ne- 
ceflarily is it for the huſbandman's occaſions to be poſſeſſed 
of ſome portion of land of this deſcriptions that no farm 
can be faid to be complete which wants a due allowance 
of green land; ſince the various uſes to which it may be 
applied in furniſhing herbage for his cattle — 
R 2 
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the year, makes it highly advantageous to the tenant, 
and enables him to conduct the œconomy of his arable 
ground at a far leſs expence, than it could have been ma- 
naged, if his dependance reſted wholly on his ſown graſſes. 


OF MEADOW LAND. 


Theſe are of two kinds, generally diſtinguiſhed from 
their ſituation into upper and low meadows, Of the for- 
mer are thoſe which, enjoying a dry and level ſurface, 
produce yearly an ample burthen of wholeſome clean hay, 
ſuch as is obtained from the meadows in the county of 
Middleſex, in ſome part of the weald of Kent, in Cheſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and many other places in the kingdom. 
"Theſe fertile meadows generally lie on a loamy ſoil, and 
produce in great abundance the true honeyſuckle or white 
clover. From the richneſs and fertility of the ſoil, they 
come in early for the ſcythe, and turn out a large crop of 
hay, eaſily diſtinguiſhed by ſcent and colour . from that 
which grows on the lower grounds; and according as the 
land is more or leſs fertile, ſo will the crops be in pro- 
portion both as to quality and quantity. Two loads per 
acre are yearly mown at the firſt cutting from the Mid- 
dleſex meadows; and when the haying is finiſhed, the 
ground is immediately ſhut in for another crop, and thus 
will produce at the diſtance of ſix weeks an additional 
quantity of aftermath ; and in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don or other large towns, where the land is annually dreſ- 
ſed with ftreet dung, aſhes or ſoot, it is no uncommon 
circumſtance to mow a third crop in the courſe of the 
ſummer : though the growth of the rowen depends much 
on the kindly ſtate of the weather; for when the latter 
part of the ſummer proves hot and dry, the final crop 
will be leſs prolific than when the graſs has been acce- 
lerated in its vegetation with following ſhowers. On 
the other hand, if the former part of the ſeaſon proves 
dry, the chief dependance reſts on the aftermath. 

The proper time for N in theſe meadows is to- 
wards the beginning of April, and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
have been kindly, and the ſoil rich, the mowers may be 
ſet on early in June. Lo cut the graſs cloſe, and to 
leave no mane, are the characteriſtics of a good mower ; 
and on the land whereof I am now ſpeaking, where the 


ground 
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ground is ſmooth and level, there is no excuſe to be ad- 
mitted for the ſlovenly performance of this work. As 
the due execution of this buſineſs, with reſpe& to the emo- 
lument accruing from it both to the maſter and workman, 
requires ſome degree of ſtrength, no leſs than ſkill ; it 


ſeems of conſequence: to ſelect thoſe: who are well ac- 


quainted with the management of it; fince an idle loiter- 


ing fellow, or one who has not the art of uſing his ſcythe 


to the greateſt advantage, will in either caſe bring an in- 
jury both to his maſter and himſelf: to the maſter, by 
leaving great part of the beſt of the ſwarth behind him, 
as well as by protracting a buſineſs which ought to be 


finiſned with the utmoſt diſpatch; and to himſelf, by 


earning leſs wages, and thereby affording a ſubject: for 
mirth and ridicule to his compan ions. 
The price for mowing varies according to the demand 
for workmen, the bulk of the crop, and the local ſitua- 
tion. Near London, where proviſions are dear, the wages 
of the labourer are conſequently higher. The uſual price 
throughout the county of Middleſex is three ſhillings 
and five ſhillings per acre. Mowers who are expert at 
their buſineſs will earn 5s. per day, beſides their ſmall 
beer unlimited, and an allowance of ale. It is a better 
method by far to ſet on a number of workmen in one 
gang apportionate to the ſize of the meadow, than to 
ſuffer them to mow in different clans; ſince in the latter 
caſe there will be a neceſſity for the hayers to remove 
from one part of the meadow to the other, which on 
many accounts is highly inconvenient. _. 10 
The moſt proper time for mowing theſe upland mea- 
dows is, when the graſs has acquired its utmoſt growth, 
and the bottom is in full bloom, exhibiting a pleaſing ap- 
pearance of the white honeyſuckle. Then it is that the 


graſs is in the higheſt perfection, and if the weather prove 


afterwards favourable, and proper care be uſed in the 


making, may be expected to produce a ſample of good 


ſweet ſcented hay, which in the winter will cut out of 
the ſtack a fine marketable commodity, free from mould 
or duſt, ſoft to the touch, pleaſing to the eye, and grate- 
ful to the ſmell. | BE | 

In order to obtain theſe defirable qualities, and that the 
goods may bear the faireſt price at market, it remains to 
| S ſay 
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ſay ſomething of the method of hay making. The old 
proverb adviſes, © to make hay whilſt the ſun ſhines” 
and in truth if one could always have fine weather at that 
ſeaſon, the work would go forward much more agreeably, 
and be compleated with far leſs expence : but this is not 
the caſe in every ſummer ; and when a ſhowery time hap. 
pens during the hay harveſt, it creates a much heavier 
expence to the farmer, and the hay, if not rendered total 


| unfit for uſe, which frequently happens, is yet ſo muc 


hurt in quality, as to be of little worth. 

In the ceconomy of hay making on the upland meadows, 
it is a rule to allow two people to the acre. In hay farms 
of a large extent, as are many of thoſe in Middleſex, it 
1s nece to employ a great number of hands at this 
work ; nor is there in general a want of them: for at 
the haying ſeaſon, theſe people of either ſex flock up in 
great abundance from the diſtant counties. A numerous 
train likewiſe croſs the ſea from Ireland, which laſt coun. 
try furniſhes the ſouthern parts of this kingdom with a 
conſiderable proportion of labourers, in all the buſy 
months. Theſe, though they are in general a crafty and 
malicious race of people, are at the hay making and in 
other ſeaſons, when labourers are much wanted, of great 
uſe to the farmer, and enable him to perform thoſe works 
with diſpatch, which, but for their aſſiſtance, could never 
be completed ; and of all the ſeveral operations which a 
farmer has to ſuperintend (and they conſiſt of great va- 
riety) I know of none which requires more expedition, 
or which ſuffers ſa much from delay, as this of hay 
making. | | | 

When the graſs has lain about two days in' the ſwarth, 
if the weathel will permit, let it be tedded out very care- 
fully, in doing which every lump ſhould, be broken, that 
it may receive the full benefit of the ſun. After having 
laid a few hours in this ſtate, the next operation muſt be 
to get it into wind-rows, from whence it ſhould be made 
into ſmall graſs cocks, obſerving that this laſt is the only 
form wherein at preſent it can lie fafe from wet ; or (to 
ſpeak more properly) in which it will receive leaſt damage 
from rain. For this reaſon, if a ſhower appears likely to 
fall within a ſhort time, all hands ſhoyld be emplo us in 
cocking; and by no means ſhould any wind-rows be left 
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in that ſtate during the night, for there is no ſituation, ex- 
cept whilſt in the ſwarth, wherein the hay takes ſo little 
damage from wet as in cocks. I ſay, except in the ſwarth, 
for during the time that the graſs lies untouched as the 
ſcythe left it, much wet may fall before it will receive 
any conſiderable prejudice ; for at that time, whilſt it re- 
tains its priſtine form, the rain produces therein little 
other effects than when it was growing; ſo that in a 
ſhowery ſeaſon, it ſeems the moſt prudent method to ſuf- 
fer the ſwarths to lie unmoleſted, ſo long as they ſafely 
may without danger of the graſs growing mouldy, which 
I ſhould think would not happen in leſs than a week or 
ten days; and when it is found neceſſary to move it, 
let this caution be obſerved : namely, to take the advan- 
tage of a dry — day, if poſſible, for this work, and 
to watch well the 

whole which is tedded out may be thrown into wind- 


rows, and from thence be formed into graſs cocks, before 
the rain falls. Theſe cocks, if the weather be favour- 


able, may be turned over the next morning, and then 
tedded out again three or four in a place, forming a ſquare 
of 10 feet diameter, and theſe are termed ſtaddles. Whilſt 


the graſs lies in this ſtate, it ſhould be turned over con- 


tinually, that every bent may enjoy the influence of the 
ſun, at which time it will begin to attain the quality of 
hay by exhaling a grateful odour. Each of theſe ſtaddles 
ſhould be then formed into a cock, fo that the whole may 
be finiſhed before the evening dew begins to fall, unleſs the 
clouds ſhould indicate approaching rain; and in that caſe 
the like caution ſhould be taken of expediting theſe cocks, 
as was before directed in making the graſs cocks, ſince 
the ſame miſchief may be — * from rain when 


the hay lies in the ſtaddles, as before in the wind-rows. 


But if wet weather ſhould happen after the hay is in 
graſs cocks, it will not be convenient on any account to 
move it out of that ſtation, but to ſuffer the cocks to re- 
main undiſturbed till the weather alters, and then to pro- 


ceed as before directed. To purſue the courſe of the hay- 


making which is now in great forwardneſs, let the cocks 
be tedded out again into * ſtaddles, ſo that each of 
them may form a large cock the ſixth part of a load, and 
let the ſtaddles be managed in the ſame manner as directed 

"> MM | before, 


ate of the atmoſphere, ſo that the 
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before, and the like caution purſued in making the cocks, 
In theſe large cocks, if properly conſtructed, the hay will 
reſiſt a ſmart ſhower or two without injury, provided the 
ſtacking be afterwards performed in a ſunny day; and in- 
deed when the weather has been favourable throughout 
the former procels, it is not often ſeen that much wet hap- 
pens whilſt it is in this its final ſtate; for the farmer has it 
always in his choice to begin his hay harveſt at the new 
moon, and if at that tinie the weather ſhould prove dry, 
it is not likely that any alteration will take place within a 
fortnight, by which time the haying will in all probability 
_be completed. 

In a wet ſeaſon, when it is neceſſary to ventilate the 
cocks by frequently ſpreading them abroad, to prevent the 
hay from contracting a mould and rottenneſs, which it 
otherwiſe would be apt to do, both the colour and ſmell 
will be greatly injured. To retrieve which as much as 
poſſible, let it enjoy every gleam of ſunſhine, by ſpreading 
the cocks abroad 3 intervals, and by continual 
turnings and tedding let every lock of hay partake of the 
influence of the ſun and wind; obſerving, however, with 
the greateſt circumſpection, the variation of the weather, 
which in a gloomy time is often very ſudden, and on the 
firſt appearance of a clouded atmoſphere, let the whole be 
again made up into cocks with the greateſt expedition; for 
to lie ſpread abroad in continual ſhowers, would infallibly 
prove the deſtruction of the crop. | | 

Great miſchief frequently accrues from ſtacking hay in 
a damp ftate, and the injury which perpetually happens of 
this kind, one ſhould ſuppoſe might put the farmers on the 
watch, and induce them to make uſe of every precaution 
to guard againſt it z but the 2 ſtacks which are yearly 
fired in the neighbourhood of London, are an abundant 
proof of their want of care in this particular. 

To prevent the fatal effects from the firing of hay, it 
ought to be a primary caution that the fodder be thoroughly 
made, and that every lump of graſs be intimately broken 
and divided, and have an equal participation of the ſun/ 
and air, and that the operation be not hurried either with 
a view to leſſen the expence in making, or from an appre- 
henſion that rain may fall before the buſineſs can be finith- 
ed, or from a preſumption that the hay will weigh heavier 

in 
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in the truſs if the whole has been got together before it be 
fully made, that it may thereby have the better chance of 
ſweating in the ſtack. As to the firſt argument; namely, 
the ſaving ſome expence in the wages of the labourer, this 
is ſo futile as ſcarcely to deſerve a ſerious anſwer, ſince the 


extra charges on this occaſion can be but very trifling, and are 


- comparatively of no account, when ſet againſt the hazard 
of firing the ſtack, by which event the owner may be in- 
volved in utter ruin. As to the ſecond, namely, the ap- 
prehenſion of rain; my reply is, that it will be far more 
eligible to let the crop be ſpoiled in the meadow, than to 
run any hazard of its firing in the ſtack; and to the laſt it 
may be obſerved, that hay, from upland meadows more 


eſpecially, if put into a large ſtack, will be in little danger 


of loſing either colour or weight by not heating. As to 
the low meadow or marſh hay, that may be got together 
with-greater expedition, as will be ſhewn hereafter. Ina 


wet ſeaſon, at which time hay is under the greateſt da oke | 


n 
of firing in the ſtack, it ſeems the moſt eligible method to 
divide it into ſmall parcels, as twenty loads in a ſtack, 
there being leſs danger of firing theſe ſmall ſtacks” than 
when the hay is laid into thoſe of larger dimenſions. 

The chief articles in ſtacking are, firſt to ſele& a clear 
funny. day for this purpoſe, and not to be ſparing of hands 
on the ſtack, who, though they may appear to ſtand over 
thick, will be all of them found of ſome utility, not only 
keeping the ſtack well trodden in every part, but by ſhaking 
and toffing the hay abroad, whereby every particle of it 
will be again divided; and thus by enjoying the benefit of 
the ſun, it in a manner undergoes a ſecond making, 
Theſe precautions of employing a number of hands on the 
ſtack, and making choice of a fine day for that buſineſs, 
will at all times be found highly beneficial, but more par- 
ticularly after a wet ſeaſon, and which will in ſome mea- 
ſure contribute to revive the colour and retrieve the ſmell 
of ſuch fodder that may have been wathed by continual 


rains in the'firſt part of the haying ; and therefore a farmer 


who attentively watches the mutations of the weather, will 
always find his account in waiting a few days when there 


ſeems a probability of a favourable change, rather than to 


begin his ſtack in a hazy day, and under the auipices of a 
cloudy atmoſphere. | | 


In 
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In large ſtacks it is a common practice to leave an open- 
ing in the centre by drawing up a baſket at that place, 
whereby a kind of chimney is formed to convey the heat 
from every part of the ſtack to the air without, and this is 
a good method to prevent the hay from acquiring too conſi- 
derable a degree of heat in ſuch large ſtacks; but in thoſe 
of a ſmaller ſize, the chimney had beſt be omitted, except 
in particular circumſtances, as where the hay hath been 
got together very green or not perfectly dry; for as the 
heat does naturally draw towards theſe vents or chimnies, 
the hay in the neighbourhood of the chaſm throughout the 
ſtack is often rendered of little worth. Another very ma- 
terial requiſite at the time of ſtacking, is the poſſeſſion of 
a man who is well acquainted with the art of ſetting up 
the ſtack, that it may ſtand firm and even without warp- 


ing to either ſide, and free from props or ſupporters, which 


have a very unſightly appearance, and ſhould it poſſible 
be avoided ; though it ſometimes happens that a well built 
ſtack will ſhew a propenſity to bulge towards one fide, 
and therefore muſt be aſſiſted with a ſupporter. 
During the time when the ſtack is building, the middle 
ſhould always be left higher than the ſides, that if 
rain ſhould fall before the buſineſs is completed, the water 
may paſs off with leſs damage. Near London, where 
the ſtacks are large, and therefore do continue open for a 
week or more, the farmers uſually cover the whole ſur- 
face of the ſtack with a fail cloth: this, when raiſed upon 
poles, ſo as to make a kind of roof without coming in 
contact with the hay, is a very good method; but where 
the cloth is laid flat upon the ſurface of the ſtack, though 
it may well anſwer the purpoſe of defending it againſt a 
ſudden ſhower, yet if much rain ſhould fall, ſo as to ſoak 
through this temporary covering, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the 
preſſure of the cloth on the ſtack, added to the circum- 
ſtance of its being ſo thoroughly moiſtened, would be 
rather injurious, than of any real advantage to the hay. 
When a ſtack is properly finiſhed, it will reſiſt a good 
deal of rain without being hurt by it; becauſe it then 
quickly begins to ſweat, and whilſt this heat continues, 
there needs no defence from the weather, When the 
ſweating is over, and not before, the ſtack ſhould be 
thatched, obſerving if there has been much rain on it, 
that 
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that the top be perfectly dried before the thatch is laid on, 
otherwiſe the upper part of the ſtack will infallibly prove 


mouldy. It is a matter of ſome conſequence that this ar- 
ticle of thatching be finiſhed in a workmanlike manner, 


that the roof may lie ſmooth, and the thatch be ſo firmly 


pegged on as to be in no danger of looſening from the au- 
tumnal or winter gales, which would create an additional 
charge in the thatching, beſides expoſing the hay to the 


inclemency of the weather. For this reaſon likewile, it is 


neceſſary that the ſtack yard be a ſituation perfectly well 
defended from winds and ſtorms, and that it be fenced 


from the inroads of cattle of every kind, otherwiſe the 
loſs occaſioned by their undermining the ſtack will be very 
great.. 


Stacks are built in various forms; an oblong ſtack is by 


far the moſt convenient to cut from in the winter, if the 
kay is intended to be bound in truſſes for ſale, and this is 
the form wherein the Middleſex ſtacks are uſually con- 
ſtructed: but when the hay is deſigned for the fat mer's 
own conſumption, round ſtacks are in one reſpect more 
eligible than the former, as there will be leſs ſtraw re- 
quired-for thatching, and this in countries where ſtraw is 
dear is a conſideration of no mean import. A ſtack 
place, twenty-four feet by ſixteen, will contain forty 
loads of hay, if well made, and trodden at the time of 

ſtacking. a 8 
Rowett hay requires leſs time in the making than the firſt 
cut, not only that the crop is uſually more ſlender, but the 
graſs contains leſs moiſture than the firſt ſhoot. 'T his hay 
is generally ſold at an inferior price, as being of a ſpungy, 
porous quality, not abounding with juices, and therefore 
ill adapted for feeding horſes, but when properly got up, 
is excellent fodder for ſheep or bullocks; and from the con- 
ſideration of its being leſs marketable, and being uſually 
ſold at a cheaper rate than the beſt fodder, this rowett hay 

is alſo become much in requeſt with the inn-keepers. 
The art of binding hay is an employment at which the 
labourer makes better wages than at almoſt any other, 
and this at a time when the workmen in general earn 
leaſt ; namely, in the midſt of winter. But there are few 
who attempt this buſineſs, and fewer ſtill who are capable 
of executing it with propriety, The weight of a truſs 
of 
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of hay is 56Ib. and 36 of theſe go to a load, which is 18 
cwt.; but if the hay be ſold out of the field, 20 cwt. is 
2ccounted a load. Thoſe who are expert at this buſineſs 
can judge by the appearance of the truſs, and balancing 
the ſame in their hands, when it is of a proper weight, 
without often having recourſe to the ſteel- yards; ſo that 
when they have opened their ſtack, and cut out a few 
loads from the top, which is always the leaſt weighty, 
the buſineſs: goes on with great diſpatch, one man being 
employed in cutting, and the other in binding up the 
truſſes. Where the hay is good, and has taken no da- 
mage from wet or from heating in the ſtack, there is not 
the leaſt atom thrown to waſte in the binding. The looſe 
locks are put into the middle of the truſs, ſo that it may 
have the moſt ſightly appearance on the outward ſurface, 
and the bands are made with the hay, there being a pe- 
nalty inflicted by act of parliament on the uſe of ſtraw 
bands. | 13 „ 7 5 1 

The Middleſex farmers, by the locality of their ſitua- 
tion, enjoy the benefit of ſelling their hay at the higheſt 
prices; for being within a ſmall diſtance of London, their 
goods are quickly at market, and not having been toſſed to 
and fro, the truſſes appear to the higheſt advantage; where- 
as when hay goes from this country to London, is carried 
by the farmer to the barge, and on its arrival at the wharf 
thrown into a London cart, and then unloaded again, it 
is odds but from all theſe movements ſome of the bands 
may give way, beſides the hazard of the hay being injur- 
ed by wet weather whilſt it remains on board the barge. 
For theſe reaſons, the Kentiſh farmers never chuſe to 
ſend their hay to the London markets, though they do not 
unfrequently ſell to the brewers, who living by the water 
fide, take the hay immediately out 'of the barges; but 
this more commonly happens of ſaintfoine and clover, 
than of meadow hay, very little of which is ſent to Lon- | 
don from this county, except from Lee, Eltham, Dept- 
ford, and other places near the metropolis. - One great 
advantage attending a hay farm in the vicinity-of London, 
is the opportunity afforded of conveying by back carriage 
a quantity of ſoot or aſhes, which the farmers purchaſe 
i Anton on reaſonable terms, and lay in ſtore for ſow- 


ing over their meadows in the ſpring, at the rate of 25 
3 buſhels 


* 
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buſhels per acre, which keeps their lands in heart, and en- 


ables them every year to turn out a large and ample , 


ſwarth, ſo that few people reap greater profit by their bu- 
ſineſs than theſe hay farmers, and at a far leſs expence than 
what attends the management of arable land; ſince, 
bating the neceſlary payments at the haying ſeaſon, and 
the trouble conſequent at that time in ſuperintending a 
gang of workmen, of all others the moſt unprincipled, 
the toil and charges of a graſs farm are by no means ade- 
quate to that of arable land. 8 
Manifold are the uſes to which the rowens may be 

propriated when the crop is removed. In Middleſex, it 
is common to make a purchaſe of Dorſetſhire ewes at the 
latter end of the ſummer, and theſe lambing down before 
Michaelmas, their offspring are immediately taken into 
coops, and fattened off for houſe lambs, which going to 
market about Chriſtmas, are always fold at a price that 
amply repays every expence attending them ; and this 
practice is either continued by purchaſing latter lambin 
Wiltſhire ewes, or by fattening the Dorſets, as is moſt 
convenient to the farmer. Others find their account in 
buying Welch runts and turning them on their meadows, 
where they will improve fo as to be in good caſe for the 
butcher by the time when the meadows are to be ſhut 
up. Whilſt there are others who buy couples, and hav- 
ing fattened the lambs for Smithfield, get the ewes in 
good caſe for ſlaughtering before the time for laying in the 
meadows. Some again there are who take the chance of 
the market by purchaſing ſheep at Smithfield half fat, 
which at a ſinking market may always be done to advan- 
tage, acircumſtance whereof the Middleſex farmers have 
an opportunity from their vicinity of taking the full be- 
nefit, and thus theſe wethers, already in a good ſtate of 
fleſh, may ſoon be rendered fit for the butcher, and the 


market ſupplied with them at a time when the mutton ad- 
vances in price. 


Which ſoever of theſe methods is purſued, it is obvious 
that no ſmall profit accrues to the farmer upon the general 
practice of either. As to thoſe who poſſeſs farms with a 
due proportion of arable and meadow land, they muſt be 
determined by eircumſtances as to the uſe for which the 
will appropriate their meadows, and it is preſumed they 


will 
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will generally have a run of ſtock throughout the year 
ſufficient to eat off the rowens. AY 

Towards the end of January, or early in the ſucceed- 
ing month, it will be proper to give the meadows a dreſ- 
fing of mould, aſhes or foot. If the firſt application is 
uſed, it ought to be of the fineſt and pureſt kind, ſuch as 
is to be met with on the grubbing up an old hedge row, 
and let this be thinly and regularly ſpread over the ſurface 
of the ground ſoon after the manure is carried out, that 
the heaps may not lie on the graſs ſo long to corrupt or 
burn away the ſwarth, which they would be apt to do in 
z ſhort time. The proper carts for this work are thoſe 
called in fome countries jigger carts, having two low 
broadiſh wheels, and a third immediately behind the 
horſe; If foot or coal aſnes are uſed as a manure, the 
may be laid on at the rate of 25 buſhels per acre, as — 
been mentioned before. By the uſe of either of theſe 
manures, the quantity of graſs at the next mowing will 
be increaſed; but of the two, the preference I believe 
ought to be given to foot or aſhes, as being more replete 
than mould with ſaline particles, and therefore more likel 
to promote the growth of the honeyſuckle or Dutch 
clover; to which may be added, as a practice warranted 
by experience, the ſowing clean hay ſeeds together with 
a mixture of Dutch clover, where the bottom ſeems to be 
deficient. Feeding the meadows with ſheep likewiſe con- 
tributes in a great meaſure towards thickening the bot- 
tom. 

Picking ſtones off meadow land in the ſpring, and af- 
terwards rolling the ground; ſhould never be omitted, not 
only that theſe operations both of them contribute towards 
removing any annoyance which might retard the courſe 
of the ſcythe, but as the roll, by the preſſure of the earth 
to the roots of the graſs, tends in no ſmall degree towards 
furniſhing the ſmall fibres with additional nouriſhment. 


— 


\ 
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"CHAT 
LOW MEADOWS. 


Sucn is the management required on upland meadows. 
Proceed we to thoſe which, lying on a declivity, and in 
the neighbourhood of a river, have, from their peculiar 
ſituation, obtained the name of low meadows, and which 
are diſtinguiſhed from marſhes properly ſo called, by the 
following tokens. Firſt, the term marſhy is generally 
applied to ſuch grounds that have been heretofore gained 
from the ſea, and which would ſoon revert again to that 
element, if not defended by walls and fences, fo that a 
marſh muſt neceſſarily lie in the neighbourhood of the ſea, 
or of a Jarge navigable river; whereas the low meadows, 
1 mean to ditinguith as ſuch, are thoſe which are bounded 
by a freſh water ſtream, with which they are frequently 
overflowed, but from whence the water never fails to re- 
cede as the rains or ſhow, which have been the cauſes of 
the flood, abate. 

Low meadows likewiſe differ from marſh land in being 
generally more prolific, yielding a larger abundance of 
graſs than the latter, though, notwithſtanding this diſpa- 
rity, there are ſome marks which are peculiar to both: 
firſt, both are ſubject to ruſhes and flag graſs, and either 


. D 
of them is apt to have its ſurface rendered unequal by ant 


hills. 

Theſe being the characteriſtics of the low meadow 
lands, the goodneſs of which differs according to the nature 
of the ſoil and the local fituation, it follows, that under 
proper management the worſt of them may be made te 
bear a larger proportion of graſs, and of a ſuperior qua- 
lity to what they generally produce, and that thoſe which 


have the advantage of lying near a market town, and are 


a mile or more removed from the river, may be improved 
to double their original value. 


The natural ſituation of theſe grounds, and their ten- 


dency to humidity, point out the firſt method to be pur- 
ſued for their improvement, which is draining. For this 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, the chief cut muſt be formed to ſlope towards the 
river, and a number of ſmaller ones are to interſect the 
meadow pointing to the principal drain, ſo that the water 
may be conveyed from every part of the meadow to the 
principal canal. But if the meadow, as frequently hap- 
pens, ſhould lie lower than the bed of the river, ſo that 
the water cannot be conveyed directly to that reſervoir, 
or if it lies at ſome diſtance from the river, ſtill the me- 
thod of cutting drains ſhould not be omitted, which 
point to a ditch that ought to ſurround every piece of land 
of this deſcription, or to a pond, which may be ſunk in the 
lower part of the field, to receive the contents of the 
drain, By theſe precautions the meadow will remain 
dry, except when overflowed by the riſing of the river, 
and even then the water will not continue thereon ſo 
great a length of time as if the drains had not been opened. 
It will be neceflary to ſcour the drains when they ſhew 
any tendency to fill up, that there may always be left a 
clear paſlage for the water to flow away. | 
The meadows being thus drained, will by degrees pro- 
duce graſs of a finer texture, and abate of their tendency 
to ſend forth ruſhes and flag graſs, both of them the con- 
ſequence of their low ſituation. But to improve theſe 
meadows ſtill farther, and to rid them of theſe incon- 
veniencies, it will be neceſlary to cover the ſurface yearly 
with a good drefling of town mud, road grit, a or 
ſoot, either of which will he found to deſtroy the ruſhes, 
&c. and will in time contribute towards bringing the mea- 
dows to a good manor, which may be thickened by ſow- 
ing in the ſpring a ſufficient quantity of hay feeds or white 
clover. As to feeding ſheep on low meadows,. which in 
the former pages was ſaid to have the peculiar advantage 
of encouraging a thick bottom, this cannot be ſo eaſily 
complied with, as from the peculiarity of their ſituation 
there are few of them but will engender the rot in thoſe 
animals; however, when the method of huſbandry above 
directed ſhall have been perſiſted in for ſome years, and the 
hills, where there were any, levelled with the ſurface, 
there is no doubt but the nature of the grais will be greatly 
improved, and the hay from thoſe low' grounds which lie 
at a diſtance ſrom the river, be found equal in goodneſs to 
that which is mown from upland meadows. 
| Various 
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Various are the benefits to a farmer who unites much 
of this low meadow ground with his ploughed land: by 
theſe means he may be enabled to keep a number of milc 
cows, which to x nan uſe they are appropriated, whe- 
ther for butter, for ſuckling, or (in the vicinity of alarge 
town) for the purpoſe of milking only, will be found in 
either caſe to produce no inconſiderable emolument. The 
plough horſes alſo will lie much more ſecure in theſe 
ws than in the uplands, and be ſupplied with a paſ- 

ture more ſalubrious and congenial to them, than what is 
to be met with in the clovers, &c. whilſt the never failing 
current of water for theſe animals in the ſummer months 
will be a very uſeful appendage ; to which may be added, 
the referve of the upland paſtures for the ſheep, and the 
opportunity of ſelling the hay mown from the upland 
meadows, and the fodder produced by the clovers, ſaint- 
foine, &c. whilſt the low meadow hay may be ſet apart 
for the farmer's own ule. | 

Theſe are conſiderable advantages, and which ſhould 
encourage every farmer to bend his thoughts towards the 
improvement of his low meadows, and not ſuffer them ta 
languiſh for want of a little care as beneath his attention, 
whilſt no expences are ſpared in the management of tillage 
of = arable land, though incapable of producing ſo ample 
a profit. | 

Alder, willow, and other aquatic trees, may be culti- 
vated on the banks of the river or ditches, or in the lower 
parts of the meadow ; fo that even ſuch places which are 
precluded by the extreme humidity of their ſituation from 
yielding any conſiderable profit by graſs, may be turned 
to ſome account, whilſt, as hath +... before demonitrat- 
ed, ſuch of theſe paſtures which are of a more ſolid tex- 
ture may, by proper management, be brought to yield a 
valuable return in graſs and hay. As the alder is a ſpecies 
of wood which quickly attains to perfection, and for which 
there is always a ready demand, the cultivation of it in thoſe 
parts of the meadow, which may be deemed not worth the 
expence of draining, ſeems in a peculiar manner to de- 
ſerve the notice of the owner or occupier of theſe lands. 
This wood, at the diſtance of a few years from its plant- 
ing, will produce poles, * are to be cut down in the 


ſpring, 
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ſpring, when the ſap begins to riſe, that the bark may be 
more eaſily ſeparated; for this bark is uſed by the dyers, 
and though of an inferior value to that of oak bark, al- 


ways ſells at a price to anſwer the purpoſe of ſtripping. 


The wood is converted to various purpoſes, particularly 
for making pattens, and likewiſe for burning into charcoal, 
and for this laſt uſe it is bought up by the manufacturers 
of-$unpowder, ſo. that in the neighbourhood of a powder 
mill there is always a ready demand for this commo- 


dit) | | | h 
ö In eight or ten years the ſtubbs will have produced a 
freſh ſupply of poles for felling, ſo that when once plant- 
ed, there will be a continual ſucceſſion of falls at the end 
of every eighth year, free from any expence in the culti- 
vation or management of the alder. | 
But to return to the meadows : towards the latter end 
of June the grafs will have gained a ſufficient length for 
mowing, and as the hay, when made, is of far inferior eſ- 
timation to that which is produced on the uplands, ſo the 
expence in making is proportionably leſs. Having lain a 
proper time in the ſwarth, it is to be tedded abroad, and 
thrown into wind-rows, as directed for the upland hay, 
and from thence to be made into graſs cocks, which after a 
fine day may be thrown out and formed into large cocks, 
when it may be brought home and ſtacked. This is the 
proceſs on a preſumption that the crop 1s large ; but when 
it is lighter, there are ſtill Jeſs pains required in the 
making, and in a fine ſunſhiny ſeaſon, I have frequently 
known the waggons laden out of the groſs cocks without 
any danger to be apprehended from firing in the ſtack, or 
of its heating to a greater degree than will be neceſſary 
to improve the 2 the fodder. But in proportion 
as the meadows have been rendered more fertile, the term 
of the hay-making will be protracted, on account of the 
thickneſs of the manor at bottom, ſo that on thoſe low 
meadows which lie at the greateſt diſtance from the river, 
which have loſt their ruſhes and flag graſs, and have ac- 
quired ſo fine a texture as to produce a graſs nearly re- 
ſembling- in appearance and quality that of the upland 
meadows ; the ſame care and attention will be neceſſary 
in the hay harveſt, as directed for the management of the 
| | | upland 
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upland meadow hay, and theſe improved meadows may, 
in a kindly ſeaſon, be mown a ſecond time, if the owner 
deems it convenient to lay them in for that purpoſe. 

It has been obſerved before, that the native tendency of 
theſe low meadows to the rot precludes the advantage of 
feeding them with ſheep, which would doubtleſs contri- 
bute greatly towards bringing them to a better manor, 
and thicken the bottom. The depaſturing of cows and 
| horſes hath been before recommended, though there are 

ſome of them which will fatten a bullock, al even thoſe 
of the moſt ſwampy kind are well adapted for the run of 
colts and other young ſtock. | A 

In the winter, or early in the ſpring, it will be conve- 
nient to lay on the low meadows a dreiling of aſhes, ſoot, 
road grit, mud or town ſweepings, either of which ſpread 
thinly over the ſurface will be found to add a fertility to 
the Gil, and will beſides render it more firm and ſtable, 
whilſt the loweſt and moſt ſwampy parts may be conſtantly 
filled up with any kind of manure that is ready at hand ; 
even gravel flung into theſe hollow places is found to be 
highly beneficial, by giving a firmneſs to the tendereſt 
parts, and by keeping out the water, after which the ſur- 
face will quickly become covered with a turf. At this 
time alſo every annoyance ſhould be removed, ſuch as 
brambles, which are apt to grow in theſe meadows, ſtones, 
&c. The ant hills likewiſe, where they abound, ſhould 
be cut, the ditches ſcoured as occaſion may require, and 
the drains opened. The alders alſo ſhould be confined 
within. due bounds, ſo as to prevent their ſpreading any 
turther into the meadow, than on thoſe parts which, from 
their ſituation, are precluded the benefit of a drain. 
Such of theſe meadows as are intended for the ſoythe 
in the following ſummer, fhould never be ſtocked whilſt 
the weather is very wet, as the cattle by treading will be 
apt to leave the marks of their feet, which will hold the 
falling rain, to the great detriment of the graſs. Sowin 
a little Dutch clover or a few hay ſeeds in the ſpring, — 
harrowing them in with a buſh, and afterwards running 
the roll over, where the ground is of a texture ſufficiently 
firm to admit of it, are very judicious practices. 

As to the meadows in the neighbourhood of Ton- 
bridge, the weald of Kent, and in the yale of Ayleſbury, 
: 95 | 82 though 


| 
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though they differ many of them from the uplands of Mid- 
dleſex, yet they produce a graſs not a whit inferior, and 
therefore no particular mention is made of them in this 
place, except to obſerve that the hay-making on theſe 
ws requires as much care as directed under the for- 
mer article of upland meadows. The hay is either uſed 
by the farmer himſelf for his fatting beaſts, or ſold to the 
neighbouring towns, as the diſtance is too far removed 
from London to admit of its being carried to that market, 
otherwiſe there is no doubt but this hay would fetch a 
price equal to any that is the product of the meadows in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The fize and fatneſs of the beaſts which come from 
theſe parts, ſuſiciently confirm the goodneſs of the land; 
of which more will be ſaid under the article paſtures. 


CHAP. III. 


MARSHES FOR MOWING. 


Tur next kind of hay is that produced from marſhes, 
which I have before obſerved differ in many inſtances from 
low meadows, 2 in ſome particulars they bear 2 
ſtrong affinity to each other. The moſt conſiderable, as 
well as the moſt fertile track of land of this kind that 1 


-have ws road wml of, is Romney marſh, of which more 


anon. Pevenſey or Pempſey level, in Suſſex, is likewiſe 
a track of rich ground, which may with greater propriety 
be ſtiled vale marſh land. As I am now upon the 
management of marſh land appropriated for hay, I ſhall 
for the preſent confine myſelf to that particular, and re- 
ſerve the conſideration of the feeding grounds in this diſ- 
trict to be treated of under the article Paſture, 

The peculiar property of marſh land when laid in for 
hay is, that it abounds with a long coarſe graſs called cock 
graſs: that the manor or bottom is late in its growth, at 
which time there generally ſprings up one of the moſt 


pernicious 
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pernicious vegetables of the herbaceous kind; namely, 


{quirrel-tail, and which is ſo called from its beardy rough 
blade, and which is an effectual bar to feeding horſes with 
this hay, ſince there have not been wanting inſtances where 
the tongue of a horſe, fed upon hay abounding with this 


ſame ſquirrel tail, has been eaten entirely aſunder by it. 


The other charaQteriſtic properties of theſe mowing 
grounds are their diſpoſition to ruſhes, their open and ex- 
poſed ſituation, and the inequality. of their ſurfaces. 

The proper ſeaſon for mowing in the marſhes, is when 
the white clover begins to ſhew its bloom, by which time 
the cock graſs will be far advanced towards maturity, as 
well as the marſh or wild tare, or as it is by ſome called 
tare tine, which frequently abounds in theſe lands, and 
greatly improves the "fodder, and this generally happens 
about the beginning.of July, or earlier, or at a ſomewhat 
—_ protracted time, as the ſeaſon is more or leſs for- 
ward. | 

In thoſe marſhes where the hills have been taken off, the 
ſurface of the ground will for ſome few years remain level 
and free from inequalities ; but ſo prone are moſt of the 
marſhy grounds to produce theſe hillocks, that the mowing 
of graſs in the marſhes is generally attended with inconve- 
niences, which render it very difficult for ſuch workmen, 
who have been accuſtomed to mow only in the uplands, to 
get forward in their work where the ant hills abound; and 
indeed none but thoſe who have been uſed to this buſineſs 
are fit to be employed in it, as any others would not onl 
earn leſs wages, but would leave great part of the — 
behind them. 


On the next day after the graſs is mown, if the weather 


will permit, the hayers may be turned into the field, and 
here it is to be noted, that there is leſs trouble required 
in making marſh hay than any other fodder, ſince even 
where the crop is large, the ſwarths need rarely be turned 
over, but having been tedded abroad, may be thrown into 
wind- rows, and from thence into graſs cocks. This faci- 
lity in the making ariſes firſt from the peculiar property 
of the graſs, which being leſs replete with juices than 
that of the upland meadows, ſoon parts with its ſucculent 
quality; and ſecondly, from the open ſituation of the 

83 marſhes, 
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marſhes, which lie much more expoſed to the ſun and 
wind than the higher incloſures, ſo that the chief object 
in the haying ſeaſon is to be careful that the fodder be not 
too much dried in the making, fince although it ſhould be 
got together to all appearance flackly made, the ſapleſs 
nature of the long bents will ſufficiently abſorb the ſuper- 
abundant moiſture of the more ſucculent parts, and 
prevent any injury to the hay, notwithſtanding the heat 
may be very conſiderable; and this heating in the ſtack is 
ſo neceſſary for marſh hay, that unleſs it takes place in a 
much larger degree than is neceſſary for any other kind, it 
will-never cut out ſweet in the winter. ü 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident that hay is made 
at a far leſs expence in the marſhes than in the meadows, 
ſo that in a fine ſunſhiny ſeaſon the graſs cocks, after 
having ſtood a day-or two, may be carried together and 
formed into large cocks, each containing nearly a load of 
fodder. This is effected by means of poles thruſt under 
the hay and carried by two men, and in theſe large parcels 
it will remain a conſiderable time without taking any miſ- 
chief either from the ſun or rain; whereas if it were ſuf⸗ 
fered to continue only a few days in the graſs cocks, 
thiwgh no rain ſhould fall, it would be greatly injured, 
and the juices would be totally dried up by the ſun and 
wind, This method of forming the hay into large cocks 
is particularly uſeful where it is fold, as frequently hap- 
pens in the neighbourhood of populous towns, out of the 
marſh ; not only for the reaſon given above of its reſiſt- 
ing the viciſſitudes of the weather, but from its tendency 
to heat in that ſtation, whereby the weight is greatly in- 
creaſed. | OE FR IR FL | | 
The chief care in making marſh hay, is to break to 
pieces the green lumps in the tedding ; for although this 
fodder may be greatly hurt by over making, yet as the 
better ſort of inarſhes frequently abound with a thick bot- 
tom of honeyſuckle, or white clover, it is neceſſary that 


every part of this be expoſed to the influence of the ſun _ 


and air; but when the graſs has been properly tedded, 
wind-rowed, and got into ſmall cocks, if the weather be 
very fine, there will-be rarely any neceſſity to open them, 
except for making into large parcels. When this ma- 
nagement is not found effectual for completing the buſi- 


nels, 
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neſs, the graſs cocks may be ſuffered to continue a day or 
two in that ſtate; during which time the wind and ſun 
will have ſufficiently penetrated through every part of the 
hay, which may be then immed.ately taken up, or carried 
into larger cocks, as above directed, at the option df the 
farmer. When there is no danger of rain, and the buſi- 
neſs can be finiſhed in a day or two, before the ſun and air 
will have time to prejudice the hay, the carting may be 
roceeded on out of the graſs cocks, obſerving, if Poſſi- 
bie to fix on a fine day for this pùrpoſe. | 
I have hitherto been ſpeaking of thoſe marſhes Which 
from the ſuperior goodneſs of the land, produce a load and 
a half or two loads of hay per acre, free from ruſhes or 
ſquirrel-tail. This hay, when properly made, becomes a 
very wholeſome fodder ; little inferior to what is pro- 
duced from the beſt low meadows. But when the marſhes 
abound with ſquirrel-tail and ruſhes, and the bottom is 
flight, ſo that the crop is chiefly made up of the long, 
ſpiry, cock graſs, ſuch marſhes are but of little worth 
for the purpoſes of mowing, and ſhould either be kept 
wholly for paſture, or the hay, which may be got toge- 
ther with very little trouble or expence, as it requires 
ſcarce any making, be reſerved for the conſumption of 
the farm in the winter, when it is probable that the young 
bullocks may feed heartily on it. 


In a dripping ſummer the graſs often gets a-head of the 


ſtock in the marſhes, ſo that it becomes neceſſary to bruſh 
over the feeding grounds, that the graſs may come away 
the more fretly when the hay is carried off: and I once 
remember an inſtance of a large quantity of hay bein 

mown from theſe feeding marſhes, in the Iſle of Elmley, 
and the owners having laid in a ſufficient quantity of land 
for mowing, and workmen being at that time very ſcarce, 
the expence likely to accrue from the making was eſti= 


mated to be more than equivalent to the value of the hay. 


They therefore gave notice, that ſuch perſons who choſe 
to be at the expence of mowing, making, and afterwards 


carrying the hay out of the Iſland, might be at liberty to 


enter the marſhes for that purpoſe, without paying any 
compenſation for the ſame. In conſequence of this invi- 
tation, many people, from diſtant parts, embraced the 
ertuney of getting a crop of hay at What appeared to 

84 them 
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them a trifling expence ; but when all the items were dif. 
charged, ſuch as the increaſed wages of the workmen, 
the expences occaſioned through the difficulty of convey- 
ance, and other extra charges, it may be doubted whether 
they reaped any advantage from the preſent ; whilſt the 
donors ridded themſelves of an incumbrance, which this 
graſs would have brought on them, and the marſhes were 
left free for an autumnal ſhoot. Es 

As in the marſhes the ſeaſon for mowing falls out much 
later than on the uplands, it often happens, in cold and 
dripping ſummers, that this work is protracted to an un- 
ho length. This was the caſe in the year 1782, which 
was one of the coldeſt ſummers I ever remember, and at- 
tended with continual rains, In this year there were 
many people in the Iſle of Sheepey, and other parts, who 
continued the buſineſs of mowing and hay-making from 
Midſummer till Michaelmas ; for the graſs having ſhot 
_ E faſt, occaſioned by the extraordinary humidity 
of the ſummer, it became neceſſary to mow many acres - 
of land which were not intended for the ſcythe, in order 
that the next ſhoot of graſs might be more luxuriant and 
of greater value. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


ORCHARD HAY. 


Tur making of orchard hay differs in no reſpect from 
that of meadows, but the fodder is generally of inferior 
value to that which is mown from land of equal goodneſs 
unclogged with trees; as the graſs in itſelf is leſs nutri- 
tious, and when made into fodder, being deprived of the 
advantages of a more open expoſure, is not likely to 
prove of equal value with meadow hay. 

Having gone through the management of the firſt de- 


ſeription of green land meadows, it remains to ſay 
ſome- 
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ſomething of that which comes under the other denomina- 
tion, namely paſtures. | | 
Paſture land is more or leſs valuable, ng to its 


local ſituation, Thus the paſtures in the fertile Vale of 
AY: of Eſham, or of Tonbridge, are of much 
higher eſtimation than downs, heats, and commons, or 
other hilly feeding grounds. In the luxuriant valleys firſt 
enumerated are fed bullocks of the largeſt ſize, whilſt 
others (as in the neighbourhood of Buckingham) are con- 
verted into dairy farms; where, from the richneſs of the 
ſoil, the graſs acquires the peculiar property of cauſing 
great ſtore of milk, and of giving to the butter a remark- 
able fine flavour; and what gives a decided preference to 
this vale land is, the plenty of wholeſome water with - 
which it abounds. ere likewiſe are fattened the 
weightieſt polled ſheep, and the hay, as hath been touched 
upon before, is ſuperior to moſt, and will of itſelf fatten 
a bullock ; ſo that from theſe countries the London mar- 
kets are ſupplied with ſtalled fed beef in the winter and 
ſpring months. The ſoil which ſeems moſt kindly for 
paſture land is a deep mould, and for this reaſon, the ſitu- 
ation of the fertile paſtures, whereof I am now treating, 
is always low and miry : hence they are rarely deficient in 
the neceſſary article of water in the drieſt ſummers; nor 
have they any diſpoſition to burn; and therefore, let the 
ſummer turn out as it may, the farmers experience no de- 
ficiency of graſs, and when this is at the ſhorteſt, it far 
exceeds in quality the largeſt growth on the hilly paſ- 
tures; for in fattening cattle, as in the production of 
cream, it is the quality and not the quantity of the graſs 
which cauſes the increaſe. ts 

Farms which confiſt wholly of the rich ſwarth land 
above mentioned are, on many accounts, more eligible 
than arable tenures. The charges of conducting a grazing 
farmare ſmall, when contraſted with the expences requir- 
ed on ploughed land, and the profit is generally larger and 
more certain. Hence, when the paſtures are rich, they are 
much higher rented than arable land; fo that in the Vale 
of Aylebury, ſixty miles from London, it is no uncom- 
mon circumſtance for a grazier to pay a rent of 3l. per 
acre, whilſt the ploughing groung, though equally rich, 
will not let for more than 208. 


| Though 
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Though the paſtures on the hills bear no proportion, in 
point of fertility, to thoſe in the vales, yet fo uſeful is it 
for a farmer, in ſuch a ſituation, to be poſſeſſed of a track 
of land of this deſcription, that his farm can by no means 
be deemed complete without it. Three or four ſmall in- 
cloſures planted with fruit are exceedingly profitable ; and 
where theſe are wanting, it will anſwer well the purpoſe 
of the renter, if his leaſe has many years to run, and the 
foil will admit of the practice, to plant a few acres near 
his houſe with fruit of ſome kind, and to ſow the ground 


with Dutch clover, which will quichly come to a manor, 


and produce an annual increaſe from the crop at top, 
whilſt the ſurface beneath will ſupply the owner with 
graſs at thoſe times when the clovers and other ſeeds are 
become of little value; not to mention the vaſt import- 
ance of an early ſhoot, and a thouſand other advantages 
which attend theſe warm, comfortable paſtures, 


ORCHARD GROUND. 


The beſt method of nurſing up a young orchard is by 
planting the field with hops, and ſetting the trees in the 
alleys. By theſe means the young trees enjoy the full ad- 
vantage of cultivation, and on that account will greatly 
outſtrip thoſe which are planted in any other way. Be- 
fides, they are thus effeCtually detended againſt the 
browſing of cattle, which is very prejudicial to a young 
plantation of fruit trees, and which cannot in any other 
way be fo ſecurely guarded againſt as by planting them in 
alleys between the hop hills. 

When hops: are planted with a view of raiſing an or- 
chard, the ſame care is required to get the ground into 
| jar condition by dung and tillage, as hath been formerly 

irected under the article hop, where that vegetable was 
ſuppoſed to be raiſed as a principal crop; only it is to be 
noted, that as each tree, till it advances in growth, will 
in conſequence occupy a larger circumference, it will be 
convenient on this account that the hills be fixed eight 
or ten feet aſunder, that the trees may have ſufficient 
room to expand both in root and branch. | 

Having determined your choice as to the kind of fruit 
you intend to plant; whether cherry, apple, pear or 
plumb, open the holes at the diſtance of 3o feet from ee 

other 
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other for apples and pears, and 25 feet for cherries and 
plumbs, in a ftrait line between the hills; and let the 
holes be made of a circumference to contain the roots, and 
of a reaſonable depth. Let the trees be ſet upright therein, 
and the roots covered with the ground that was taken out, 
and afterwards trodden in tight; but be careful that the 
roots be not ſet too deep within the ground. The beft 
time for performing this work is in October. or Novem- 
ber, but if not planted at that -time, it may be proceeded 
on in February or March. | 
Theſe trees if kindly, and of about 4 years old at the 
planting, will have ſpread conſiderably in their branches, 
and begin to bear fruit, in the third or fourth year ;. and 
in eight or nine years afterwards, the hops may be grub- 
bed up ; when the orchard, eſpecially if cherries, which 
are of quicker growth than apples, will exhibit a pleaſing 
appearance, and yield an annual profit from the fruit that 
will amply repay the expence of planting. Indeed if the 
ſoil be kindly for the growth of them, every demand of 
this kind will have been compenſated by the hops. | 


At this period of their growth, the young trees, if 


pears or apples, ought to be pruned by taking away all 
the uſeleſs wood, and encouraging the growth of the bear- 
ing ſhoots, but cherries are injured by pruning. 

The ſucceeding ſpring after the hops are grubbed up, the 
ground may be ſown with oats at the rate of a buſhel and 
a half or two buſhels to the acre, and afterwards 12 pounds 
of Dutch clover and a ſack of clean graſs ſeeds from the 
beſt meadow hay ſhould be inc 
nagement the ground being in good heart, and having, 
we will ſuppoſe, been regularly dunged at proper inter- 
vals, whilſt the hops were growing, will produce a plen- 
tiful crop of oats, which having been thinly ſown, will 
be of no detriment to the welfare of the graſs ſeeds: and 
this method of ſowing a ſprinkling of corn at the time 
of laying down a meadow or paſture ground is, in my 

opinion, infinitely preferable to that of ſowing the graſs 
ſeeds by themſelves,- fince the oats, as they advance in 
height, will afford a ſhelter to the tender ſhoots of the 
grais, and protect them from the injury of the vernal 
cold, as we have not unfrequently ſharp froſts and cold 


winds in the middle of April, which is the time when 


the 


in, by which ma- 
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the field ought to be ſown. By growing amongſt corn, 
the young graſs is like wiſe much better able to reſiſt the 
heat of the ſun; which in the infantine ftate of the her- 
bage would be apt to burn up and deſtroy a great part of 
jt. But the circumſtance which ſeems to operate more 
forcibly than any of the preceding, is the protection which 
by this method it enjoys from infects, which, by preying 
on the ſeed leaf, frequently deſtroy a piece of grals, or at 
leaſt cripple it to ſuch a degree that it does not eaſily re- 
cover. Theſe are the benefits derived from ſowing graſs 


ſeeds among corn, which as I obſerved before, will in all 


probability turn out a fair crop at harveſt ; but if from 
the drought of the ſummer, the trampling of the fruit 
gatherers, or whatever other cauſe, the oats ſhould not 
yield a good return; ſtill the chief intention of ſowing 
them will be accompliſhed, as the graſs ſeeds which formed 
the main crop will have been protected againſt every ac- 
cident, and on the removal of the oats, will have ſuffi- 
ciently covered the ground, and exhibit a pleaſing ap- 
rance. 

The value of the oat ſtraw in the winter will be very 
conſiderably enhanced by the mixture of Dutch clover 
for although this graſs does not uſually advance to a great 
height, being chiefly intended for paſturage ; yet it will 
be found that the ſcythe hath taken a conſiderable quan- 
tity of it, ſo that this oat ſtraw, if harveſted without much 
rain, will be ſuperior in goodneſs to ordinary hay. 

It will not be adviſeable to feed too cloſe the graſs in 
the autumn after the oats are removed, for which reaſon 
it is convenient that ſheep ſhould be kept out of the or- 
chard at this ſeaſon ; and during the winter, let the ſtones 
be carefully picked off, and carried immedjately out of 
the ground, that they may not injure the graſs by lying 
for any length of time in heaps; and early in the ſpring 
if a weighty three horſe reller were drawn over the 
ground, it would be of great utility, by clofing the earth to 
the roots of the graſs, and thereby enabling the ſmall ca- 
Pillary fibres to penetrate with greater facility into the 
ſurface of the earth in ſearch of nouriſhment ; and this 
operation likewiſe will diſpoſe the field to lie even and 
level for mowing, if it ſhould be judged convenient to 
ſet it apart for the ſcythe; though in my opinion, 4 

wou 
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would be more prudent to ſtock it during the ſummer, 
than to ſuffer any part of it to be mown, which in its 
preſent youthful ſtate would be apt to weaken it too much: 
whereas by feeding, eſpecially with ſheep, the manor will 
be conſiderably thickened and improved. 


Thus an uſeful piece of paſture land may be obtained 


with very little trouble and at ja trifling expence, and 
wherein the farmer will always find his account, and that 
not from the herbage only, but likewiſe in the profit ac- 
cruing from the fruit ; which whether cherries, apples, 
pears, or plumbs, have of late fold at good prices, and 
are likely to continue ſo to do for many years to come. 
Cherries will grow in any foil, though they thrive beſt 
in a deep loam, which ſoil is alſo the moſt propitious to 
the growth of apples and pears ; but plumbs may be plant- 
ed to advantage on gravels, or other thin ſoils. 

Trees of the wild or Gaſcoign cherry, planted on the 
north or eaſtern fide of the orchard, prove an excellent 
defence to the fruit in the internal part of the plantation, 
by ſcreening it againſt the inclement blaſts, which gene- 
rally originate from thoſe quarters in the ſpring months, 
whereby the bloſſoms, and the cherries likewiſe in the 
early period of their growth, are often ſeverely handled, fo 
as to occaſion a great deficiency in the crop. 'T hoſe peo- 
ple therefore, who from a preſumption that theſe lofty 
trees are of no uſe, but rather of difſervice in ſhading the 
under crop, either cut them down or graft them with 2 
view of adding to the quantity of their fruit, will be much 
deceived in their expectations, and find reaſon to deplore 
their miſtake by pretending to oppoſe their own opinion 
againſt the better judgment of their anceſtors, who al- 
ways practiſed this mode of planting Gaſcoign cherry 
trees round their orchards, as a defence againft the blaſt. 

As in the firſt plantation of a hop garden, ſo at the furſt 
raiſing an orchard, it will be proper to fix on a ſpot well 
adapted to the growth of trees; and to this end there is 
no ſoil where fruit of every kind is ſo likely to ſucceed as a 
deep mould, rather inclining towards a clay, In theſe 
_ Riff and holding grounds, fruit trees of all deſcriptions 

get on with the greateſt expedition, puſh up to the lofrieſt 
ature their nature is capable of attaining, and yield a 
produce large and well taſted; whereas on thin ſoils, the 


trees 
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trees are long in coming to perfection, nay often become 
ſtunted and moſſy ere they have reached to half their 
growth, ſend forth weakly and ill formed ſhoots, and 
yield a ſorry crop of ſour, bad taſted fruit; and at an age 
when the trees on loams and clays are in the higheſt ſtate 
of bearing, theſe latter become totally worn out. Like 
an animal 11} fed, they wither and haſten towards decay, 
before they have gained their prime; and indeed the ef- 
fects both in the tree and in the animal may be aſcribed 
to the ſame cauſe ; namely, a deficiency of proper nou- 
riſhment : for, to purſue the alluſion, as a child in its 
tender years will thrive on mere vapid diet, yet when he 
has attained to puberty he requires a different and more 
nutritious aliment, otherwiſe his fibres become relaxed, 
his ſtrength fails him, his colour fades, and the whole vi- 
tal frame haſtens towards diflolution ; ſo in trees, though 
for the firſt five or ſix years, the juices, which the roots * 
ſorb near the ſurface of the earth, may be ſufficient to their 
growth in this their infantine ſtate; yet as they advance 
in ſize, and conſequently require a larger portion of nou- 
riſhment ; the ſtunted appearance in their vegetation, a 
moſly bark, and deficiency of fruit, will be a plain demon- 
ſtration of the injury which they have ſuſtained by a re- 
moval from a fertile to a barren ſoil, and the impropriety 
of planting them on land ill adapted to their growth. 
Fruit trees often become unthrifty from a too cloſe ad- 
heſion of the bark; and this malady is removed by draw- 
ing a knife from the upper part of the trunk in a per- 
pendicular direction towards the bottom, after which thoſe 
trees which before were haſtening very rapidly towards 
decay, have in the next year become kindly and luxuriant 
in their growth, and turned out a large abundance of fruit. 
Gathering cherries is an employ wherein the labourers 
earn very confiderable wages; and this buſineſs in Kent 
is chiefly performed by women, who from the circumſtance 
of theic fingers being more flexible, will earn larger wages 
than it is poſſible for a man to do, whoſe hands, having 
been uſed to a laborious employment, his joints have a 
ſmaller portion of elaſticity, and by conſequence the cher- 
ries cannot be picked with that quickneſs and dexterity 
uſed by women. The uſual price for gathering heart 


cherries when they hang fair, is 4s. per ſieve, and the 
| Flemiſh 
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Flemiſh or Kentiſh cherries ſomewhat leſs ; and at theſe 
wages a woman who has been accuſtomed to the work 

Fi earn 3s. per day, and move the ladder from tree to 
tree. But in years when the crop is thin, ſo that the 
cherries cannot conveniently be gathered by the ſieve, the 
common Price is from 1s. and 6d. to 2s. per day. 

Cherries and fruit of almoſt every kind never turned 
out leſs productive than in the year 1783. At the time 
when the bloſſoms appeared, there was much blaſting 
weather, which continued throughout the months of June 
and July, ſo that of cherries, the crop was very thin. in- 
deed. Of pears a few; large quantities of plumbs; ap- 
ples, a very inconfiderable crop. The moſt ordinary kind 
of this latter fruit fold at Chriſtmas for 12s. the buſhel. 
And indeed it is no marvel that the fruit ſhould be cut to 
pieces. by the very uncommon weather of this ſummer, 
when the hazle, the walnut, and a variety of other trees 
of the largeſt kind, were nearly deprived of their leaves; 
and even the fir, which is an hardy ever-green, was ſo 
greatly affected by it, that the leaves changed their colour 
to a dingy brown, many of them died, and others with 
difficulty eſcaped. 7 

A ſieve of cherries ought to weigh 481b. z but if they 
are to ftand a night before they are ſent to market, 50lb., 
it being neceflary to make an allowance of 21b. for th 
loſs in weight; and in 1792 was ſold for 6s. 5 

A ſieve of gooſeberries ſhould weigh 24lb., and in 1792 
(a plentiful year) was fold for 28. OY 

Thoſe farmers who reſide within a dozen or fifteen 
miles of the metropolis, raiſe a conſiderable deal of money 
from the produce of their fruit, for which they find a 
ready fale in the London markets; their vicinity to the 
capital enabling them to carry on this buſineſs to the 
greateſt advantage, and at a trifling expence: and hence 
theſe farms are generally let at a more advanced rent than 
the poverty of the ſoil would otherwiſe warrant ; for on 
thin ſoils, as are ſuch that compoſe the major part of the 
farms within this diſtrict, it would be out of the power 
of the huſbandman to exiſt by the profits of the land, was 
it not for the variety of purpoſes to which it is applied. 
The firſt fruit which comes in courſe for gathering are 


the heart cherries ; to theſe ſucceed the Flemiſh, Engliſh, 
| and 
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and Kerroons ; plumbs and filberts follow, and pears, ap- 
ples and m—_— the buſineſs. EE. 

.Damacens in a good year ſell as 4s. per ſieve, and as 
theſe trees are chiefly cultivated in the hedge rows, they 
occupy a ſmall portion of ground, and bring in a notable 
ſupply of _ money, at a time when it is much wanted. 
If to theſe daily trips be added the marketing of the green 
peaſe, it will be found that the farmer is reaping a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of profit from the 3 of June till 
Michaelmas, without having recourſe to the barn or the 


live ſtock, ſo that his whole ſummer's expences are de- 


_ from the ſale of theſe periſhable commodities, 

he bulk of graſs in the orchard will be adequate to 
the fertility of the ſoil ; but as it is convenient that the 
ſpot fixed on for this uſe be near or adjoining to the yard, 
and that it be laid down with the care and attention be- 
fare recommended, it may fairly be preſumed, that let 


the general ſtate of the land yr "5. 9 the farm be what 


it may, this piece of ground which enjoys the advantage 
of being near the dung cart, and which for ſome years 
back hath been treated with more kindneſs both as to cul- 
tivation and manure than any other part of the farm, will 
be in heart to throw out a good head of grafs early in the 
ſpring, and to continue its growth throughout the ſum- 
mer. But in order to encourage an early ſhoot it is a 
very good practice to ſow over the ground in the month 
of January a ſuperficial dreſſing of coal aſhes ; and here 
give me leave to urge the neceſſity of providing a con- 
venient receptacle for preſerving this valuable top dreſ- 
ſing from wet; which, by lying conſtantly expoſed to 
the weather, loſes great part of its virtue, but when pre- 
ſerved dry, the annual produce of this manure in a farm 


houſe may be ſufficient to coyer three or four acres of paſ- 


ture. After this, as ſoon as the weather will permit, 
ſhould follow the buſh harrow, and then the tones are 
to be picked off as before directed, and a large heavy 
roller is to be drawn over the field: and theſe laſt ope- 
rations of removing the ſtones and of harrowing and rol- 
ling, ought not in any year to be omitted, however it 

may not always be found neceſſary to manure the land. 
ks, thiſtles, nettles, mallows and other weeds, 
which frequently make their appearance in orchards and 
4 on 
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on other paſture land in.the ſummer time, ought to be 
carefully eradicated, The docks and mallows may be 
pulled up by hand after a dripping ſeaſon, when the 
ground has been fully ſaturated with wet, or if they will 
not eaſily ſubmit to this method, the mattock may come in 
aid. As to thiſtles, nettles, &c. the beſt method to rid 
the ground of theſe incumbrances is by the ſpud. | 

Moles are often productive of great miſchief on paſture 
land, if not timely prevented; -therefore as ſoon as they 
are obſerved to have thrown up any hillocks, let them be 
forthwith deſtroyed, and this will ſoon be effected by the 
mole catcher, of whom there is never any want in the 
country. 


"CHAP. IV. 
. Pas TURES. 
P IGHTAILS, greens and foreſtalls; (provincial ex- 


preſſions conveying the ſame idea) are ſmall pieces of waſte 
land lying near to the yard, and are uſually appropriated 
for ſinking a. ſaw pit, or as a receptacle for timber, and 
various other purpoſes to which their vicinity to the yard 
renders them conyenient, and are often incumbered with 
a growth of buſhes, and not unfrequently with a large 
walnut tree. Where the extent of theſe foreſtalls or 
fauſtalls is not more than forty or fifty rods, perhaps the 
molt proper uſe they can be applied to is that mentioned 
above but where their ſize ſtretches much beyond this 
compais, it is, in my opinion, very ill huſbandry to ſuffer 
them to lie unimproved, when with a little care they might 
ge converted into paſture, and thus become the moſt va- 
luable part of the farm. To this purpoſe all that is re- 
quiſite will be to fence off ſuch part which is not wanted 
for the ſaw pit, timber yard, buſhes, &c. and to remove 
the ſtones and other rubbiſh, and afterwards by ſowing on 
the ſurface a few graſs ſeeds, and giving the ground in che 
ſpring a good dreſſing of coal aſhes, and then to buſh, ' 
harrow, and roll as before directed; this hitherto neg- 
lected piece of paſture will quickly aſſume a different ap- 

| | ＋ pearance, 
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pearance, and amply repay all the expence and trouble 
which may have been beitowed on it. 

Downs, commons, heaths, &c. as they are not the pro- 
perty of individuals, but in which the whole pariſh claim 
an equal intereſt, are in conſequence excluded from all 
improvement; and theſe are in no other ſenſe to be conſi- 
dered as part of the farm, than as they enable the renter 
to enlarge his flock of ſheep, and thereby greatly improve 
his arable land. The method of feeding theſe commons, 
as well as the quota to each farm, differs according to the 
cuſtom of the manor, or to the extent of the common z 
being in ſome places unlimited, and in others {tinted (as 
it is termed) to the rent of the occupier, whether in ſheep- 
or Jarge cattle, In the former inſtance, the largeſt renter 
uſually turns his flock upon the common as ſoon as the 
_ appears in the ſpring, fo that the bulk of the inha- 
ditants in the pariſh are entirely precluded from any ad- 
Vantage; but where the time of turning on the common, 
as well as the kind and number of the Rock are regulated 
by cuſtom, every occupier within the pariſh enjoys a 
conſiderable advantage from his vicinity to. it. The far- 
mer 1s thereby enabled to keep a larger. flock of ſheep 
than he could otherwiſe have done, by which his crops of 
corn become heavier in proportion; and the poorer inha- 
bitants likewiſe do all of them participate of the benefit, 
from this contiguity to the common, fince they can, by 
theſe means, for great part of the year, maintain, free of 
Expence, a cow or a horſe, and diſpoſe of their right in the 
ſheep-feed to the farmer, and may withal ſupply them- 
ſelves with furze, &c. for fuel in the winter ; all which 
are matters of ſerious conſideration to a poor cottager; 
and therefore it is leſs to be wondered at that fo many tu- 
mults have ariſen among the poor on the account of inclo- 
fures; and the miſchiefs which have enſued on this ac- , 
count, are rather to be aſcribed to the covetouſneſs and 
diabolical temper of the perſons who firſt ſet on foot this 
tyrannical mode of incloſing, than to any ſettled evil in- 
tent in the levellers; who ſeem to have been driven to this 
meaſure by ill treatment, and an unjuſt alienation of their 
undoubted privileges. 

In ſome pariſhes there are meadows, a portion of 
which is tacked to different farms, and leaſed with them; 
O that theſe may not improperly be termed private pro- 


perty, 
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perty, and therefore differ materially from the downs or 
commons mentioned in the laſt ſection. For theſe mea- 
dows a Hay-ward, or, as he is 8 called, an 
Howard, is appointed by the leet, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
take care that the meadow be laid in for mowing at a pro- 
per ſeaſon; and when the hay is removed, that the ſame 
be ſhut up till the ſtipulated time for admitting large cat- 
tle: that theſe be not ſuffered to lie there any longer than 
the day fixed for their removal, and that afterwards a re- 
gulated quantity of ſheep, equal to the extent of property 
veſted in ſuch tenant, be turned in. To look to the re- 
pairs that may, from time to time, be neceſſary to the 
gates, hedges, ditches, &c. and to allot the expence rate- 
ably towards every occupier, and, in ſhort, to have the 
whole management and ſuperintendance of the meadow; 
for theſe purpoſes the key is left in his poſſeſſion, and he 
is allowed a ſmall ſtipend for his trouble in the manage- 
ment of the buſineſs. 

The improvement of theſe common meadows, fo far 
as reſpects their mowing, may be effected by each indivi- 
dual towards his quota in the ſame manner as in the inclo- 
ſures; and thus it may well anſwer his purpoſe to level 
the hills, extirpate the weeds, &c. whereby the ground 
thus improved will produce a much larger annual increaſe, 
and the hay be of greater value than his neighbours, by 
whom ſuch prudent conduct hath been neglected. 


— 


—— 


CHAP. V. 
MARSH LAND. 


Tunis is of two kinds; ſalts or ſaltings, and freſh 
marſh. Of the former is that track of paſture which 
lies without the walls, and therefore ſubject to be over- 
flown at every ſpring tide, or at other times, when by the 
violence of the wind, or the impetuoſity of the tide, the 
water flows beyond its uſual limits. The goodneſs of the 
falts is in a great meaſure analogous to the fertility of the 
adjoining marſhes ; and the extent of them differs accords 
ing to the ſituation, as in ſome places the tide beats di- 
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realy againſt the wall, whilſt in others the ſalts or fore- 
land are of conſiderable breadth. | | 

In fome places the graſs from ſalts is annually mown, 
and yields a ſhort, delicate hay, that proves a very 
ſalubrious provender for ſheep ; 2 care muſt be taken 
to prevent its being carried off by the tide, for which 
reaſon it is often found neceſſary to bring it into the in- 
cloſures for making. | 

Theſe ſalt marſhes arc very efficacious in relieving 
many complaints incident to cattle, and are likewiſe uſe- 
ful in furniſhing a conſiderable range for young ſheep. 
In feeding them, however, ſome caution is to be uſed, 
and it will be neceſſary to remove the ſtock over the wall 
on the apprehenſion of a high tide, but more eſpecially on 
the approach of the ſpring tides, when the ſalts are uſu- 
ally overflowed. As the return of theſe latter is perio- 
dical, and a high tide may generally be foreſeen by thofe 
who are converſant in theſe matters, it rarely happens that 
any miſchief enſues when there is no breach made in the 
wall ; though there have been inſtances where ſheep have 
been drovrned on the ſalts, from a ſudden and unexpected 
high tide, and others, where this misfortune hath been 
the conſequence of neglect, in not bringing the ſtock 
over the wall; or, as it is termed by the graziers, locking 
them, on ſuch occaſions. 

Having ſaid thus much of ſalts, it remains to treat of 
marſhes in general; by which is to be underſtood that 
track of land which lies within the wall. Romne 
marſh is by far the moſt extenſive, and withal the ok 
fertile of any level which comes under this denomination. 
It contains near 24,900 acres; beſides which Walland 
marſh and Dinge marſh, which are comprized within the 
walls, contain, the former x2,000, and the latter 8000 
acres. The internal regulations of theſe marſhes are 
committed to the ſuperintendance of Expenditors, Theſe 
are appointed by the Commiſfoners of Sewers, and are 
to take care that the repairs of the walls are marntained in 
due order, and that the coſts attending the ſame be levied 
on each tenant, according to the number of acres occu- 
pied by him; for which purpoſe they are to cauſe aſſeſſ- 
ments to be made out, with the names of the occupiers, 
and the rateable proportions to be borne by them reſpec- 


tively; and theſe rates, which muſt be confirmed by the 


Commi- 
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Commiſſioners, are termed ſcots ; and when any occupier 
refuſes to pay his ſcot, the Expenditors can obtain a war- 
rant from the Commiſſioners, impowering them to diſtrain 
for the fame, as for any other tax. 

Romney marſh is famed both for breeding and feeding 
of ſheep; and is a kind of nurſery whence the Sheepe' 
and other graziers of this county generally ſupply them- 
ſelves with this uſeful animal, ſome of which they buy in 
when lambs, at five or ſix months old, and others are fold 
at an advanced period of a year's growth, uſually termed 
tags, whilſt not a few are purchaſed at two years old. 
The prices of the lambs and tags are commonly ſettled at 
Romney fair on the 21ſt of Auguſt; at which time the 
buyers attend at that place, to purchaſe ſuch ſtock (whe- 
ther tags or lambs) as they may ſtand in need of. 
| The breed of ſheep peculiar to this fertile leyel, is that 
of the polled kind, remarkable for the length 'of the 
wool, and for the ſize and fatneſs of the animal, when 
kept to a proper age; though it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the mutton is far inferior in flavour to that of the 
Horned race: and this may be ſaid of the polled ſheep in 

eneral (the down ſheep excepted), proceeding not more 
from the nature of the animal than from the groſſneſs of 
the paſture. But more of this under the article Sheep. 
The grazing farms in Romney Marſh are many of 
them very extenſive ; ſo that it is no uncommon circum- 
ſtance for a man to be poſſeſſed of 4000 ſheep, from 
which he annually ſhears more than 100 packs of wool ; 
for theſe polled ſheep will, one with another, turn out a 
fleece of eight or nine pounds in weight; fo that the pro- 
fit of theſe graziers is very conſiderable on this article, 
eſpecially in times of peace, when there is a large de- 
mand for woollen goods at foreign markets. From hence 
it may be fairly conjectured, that the affluence of the gra- 
zier, many of whom are known to be worth from ten 
to thirty thouſand pounds, bears an analogy to the num- 
ber of his flocks. So much for the land in Romney 
Marſh : I ſhall now proceed to the general conſideration 
of grazing land in marſhes, and the management thereof. 

The firſt inquiry, when a perſon is about to hire a 
grazing farm in the marihes, ſhould be directed to the na- 
ture and condition of the wall ; whether this be in every 
| 3-4 part 
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part ſtrong and well built. For if there are any flaws, 
ſo that a breach is likely to be made, the whole level, to 
a conſiderable extent, will be in danger of ſuffering by a 
high tide; but more ec ſuch part'vf it as lies con- 
tiguous to the breach. "Theſe walls are molt liable to be 
hurt by the tide, where there is no breadth of foreland, 
either of beach or ſaltings, to abate the force of the 
waves. When this is wanting, the deficiency is in ſome 
meaſure to be ſupplied by art; and this is done by forming, 
7 at different places, what are called jetties, or break- 
Waters. Theſe are made to run in a A 80 from the 
wall towards the ſea, by driving in large oaken piles 
cloſe to each other. The jetty to be made of a conſidera- 
ble width at the foot of the wall, and leſſening gradually 
till it be brought to a point at the extremity. Being thus 
formed, the cavity is to be filled up with large chalk or 
ſtones. The ſide of the wall contiguous to the ſea muſt 
likewiſe be lined with piles, driven in at a ſmall diſtance 
from the foot of the wall, and the cavity to be in like man- 
ner filled with chalk or ſtones, The acute angles of the 
jetty contribute to break the force of the waves, and prevent 
them from over-topping the wall, and this likewiſe is the 
intent of the chalk and pile at the foot of the wall; and 
were it not for theſe precautions, the wall, in ſuch places 
where there is a deficiency of foreland, would ſoon moul- 
der away, by the continual preſſure of the tide ; the ſea, 
for want of the foreland, riſing at every tide towards the 
ſummit of this defence. From what has been ſaid, an 
idea may be formed of the perpetual expence wherewith 
this ſpecies of fencing is attended, but more eſpecially 
when there is no breadth of foreland to ſecure it. The 
next inquiry ſhould be, at whoſe expence the walling is 
to be kept in repair; ſince the cuſtom varies in this re- 
ſpect according to the different local ſituations. In ſome 
levels, as hath been before obſerved of Romney Marſh, 
the repairs are borne rateably by each tenant, according 
to the extent of his farm; whilſt in others the owner is 
obliged to repair all the walling within his own diſtrict. 
The former method is by far the moſt equitable, ſince 
when the landlord is under the neceſſity of repairing his 
own walls, theſe, if they run to any conſiderable length, 
|: and 
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and have but little foreland to defend them, are ſubject to 
erpetual decay. The value of the land is confequently 
Jeflened by the heavy charges annually incurred on this ac- 
count; and I have known a large extent of marſh land 
lie untenanted from this circumſtance alane; and which was 
afterwards given up to a grazier, who ever found it a thorn 
in his fide; and though his own eftate, the man at length 
became bankrupt from the continual drains which the ne- 
ceſſary repairs of the walling drew from his pocket. 
Hence may be learned the neceſſity of making ſtrict in- 
quiries into this particular, previous to the hiring or pur- 
chaſe of marſh land. In the latter inſtance, although the 
purchaſe money may appear trifling in reſpect to the quan- 
tity as well as quality of the land, yet were it not at- 
tended with this continual expence, it would perhaps be a 
better bargain at thirty than now at ten years purchaſe ; 
or, as hath been already obſerved in ſome particular caſes, 
a perſon would determine wiſely in rejecting a parcel of 
marſh land, though offered as a free gift on thoſe terms. 
And although the tenant may not appear to be greatly in- 
tereſted in this matter, yet it certainly behoves him to 
make the ſtricteſt inquiry into the repairs of the wall, 
and the manner of doing them; for if the level be out of 
commiſſion, and ſubject to continual repairs, the renter 
depends in a great meaſure on the capricious temper of 
his landlord; and if, through negligence or inattention, 
a breach ſhould be made in the wall, it may happen that 
the greateſt part of the land within the influence of the 
breach may be overflowed, the ſtock drowned, and the 
marſhes rendered of little value for ſome years to come, 
But though the charge of the walling be defrayed by a ſcot, 
fy it ſeems neceſlary for a tenant to be cautious how he fixes 
Himſelf with any expence, which from want of experi- 
ence in theſe matters he might be apt to do; and for this 
purpoſe the landlord ſhould covenant in the leafe to bear 
all the charges which may attend the walling, otherwiſe 
the tenant may, before the expiration of the leaſe, be 
ſaddled with a heavy expence, if a breach ſhould unfor- 
tunately be made; and if not, the annual repairs do ſel- 
dom amount to leſs than one ſhilling per acre, and fre- 
quently to a much larger ſum, Beſides the main wall, 
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theſe, where the expence of the main wall is defrayed by 
commiſſion, are uſually, though not always, maintained 
by the ſcot. | 

The next conſideration reſpects the quality of the land: 
and this muſt be determined by the general reputation of 
the level, and the good huſbandry or improvident manage- 
ment of the laſt tenant. If it be leſs ſubject to ruſhes, 
hills, and inequalities, than the neighbouring grounds, it 
may be preſumed to be of greater value: on the contrary, 
where theſe defects abound, the rent ought to be low 


ered in proportion. The ſtate of the dry fence is another 


very material conſideration in the hiring of marſh land, 
ſince the charge of conveying the timber, and the ex- 


pence of workmanſhip, is generally very heavy in theſe 
ſituations. | LE 


But one of the chief objects for inquiry remains ſtill to 


be mentioned; and this is the quantity and goodneſs of 


the water. The firſt particular in a great meaſure de- 
pends on keeping the ditches properly ſcoured, and when 
this is regularly done, there will be genefally a ſufficient 
depth of water to prevent the ſtock from paſſing over, ex- 
cept in dry ſummers, when the ditches are often without 
water, and the grazier finds it impracticable to keep his 


ſock ſeparate z the inconvenience of which is ſo great, that 


the cleanſing of the ditches ſhould at all times be duly at- 
tended to, in order to guard as much as poſſible againſt this 
contingency. The goodneſs of the water contributes ſa 
eſſentially towards preſerving the health of live-ſtock of 


every kind, but eſpecially of horned cattle, that the ma- 


nagement of them cannot be advantageouſly conducted 
where there is a deficiency of that element; and for this 


"reaſon it is convenient that the bullock paſtures ſhould be 


furniſhed with ponds, which may be ſunk at a moderate 
expence in the lower parts of the marſh, and theſe will be 


-receptacles for the rain water, and afford a whoteſome and 


pleaſant beverage to the beaſts. The water in the ditches 
is generally brackiſh and ill taſted, though where there are 
any freſh water dykes, theſe are a high recommendation of 
the land, and indeed without ſome ſupply of this kind, the 
buſineſs of a grazier cannot be carried on to advantage. 

| | 1 . 
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'Theſe freſh water dykes ſhould be carefully examined, 


that they have no communication with any others, by which 


the purity of their ſtreams may be contaminated. 

The air of marſhy ſituations being impregnated with 
the noxious eMuvia ariſing from the ſtagnated water, and 
the foggy exhalations which uſually abound in thoſe places, 
is juſtly allowed to be replete with particles highly ob- 
noxious to the human frame; fo that the inhabitants are 
continually peſtered with the ague, jaundice, and other 
complaints, ariſing from a foulneſs of the blood and juices, 
and are three parts in four of them carried off before they 
arrive to middle age. This mortality has deterred many of 
the renters of marſh land from reſiding on their farms, ſo 
that as well in Romney Marth as in the Ifle of Sheepey, 


not a ſmall part of the land is rented 0 who live 


from eight to twelve or fifteen miles diſtant. Theſe em- 
ploy perſons to ſuperintend the management of their buſineſs, 
who are termed lookers ; and fo much more eaſily is this 
branch of huſbandry conducted, than that of an arable farm, 


as to require but one of theſe lookers to manage a track of 


land of Tool. per annum; whereas the renter of an arable 


farm of that ſize would be eternally plagued and torment- 


ed with a numerous train of ſervants, labourers, and other 
dependants, ſuch as blackſmith, wheeler, &c. which, ad- 
ded to the expence of maintaining a ſix horſe team, leaves 
a very flender profit at the end of the year, Hence may 
be ſeen the comparative advantages which the grazier en- 
Joys over him who rents arable tenures; the former being 
not only relieved from that expence which neceſſarily 
clogs the induſtry of the latter, but is at a much greater 


certainty with- reſpe& to his profits, to which may be 


added the freedom and happineſs wherein he paſles his days, 
having it in his option to ſit himſelf down in any place 


within two or three hours ride of his land; whereas the 


farmer has no alternative, but mutt confine his reſidence to 

one ſpot, and that perhaps not the moſt agreeable. _ 
The manner of ſtocking a graſs farm in the marſhes 

differs according to the nature of the land. In Romney 


Marſh, (as I before obſerved) the views of the grazier are 


chiefly directed to the breed and e pg of ſheep. In 
the Ile of Sheepey, both bulloeks and ſheep claim his at. 
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tention, whilſt in ſome parts, the marſh land is wholly ap- 
propriated to the breed of horned cattle and colt. 

Thoſe grazing, farms are moſt eligible, which admit of 
breeding and fattening on the ſame paſture. This is the 
caſe with Romney Marſh, a track of land ſo amines 
diſtinguiſhed for a valuable breed of polled ſheep, as hath 
been touched upon before, that it furniſhes the graziers 
of Sheepey, and other places in this county, with an an- 
nual ſupply of lean ſtock, over and above what is reſerved 
for feeding; ſo that it is evident the 2 here enjoys 
2 double profit from his farm, though I believe, ſince the 
increaſed value of lean ſheep, that the graziers in the Iſle 
of Sheepey have many of them adopted the method of 
breeding their own ſtock. 1 ils 

In Romney Marſh, ſome of the feeding grounds have a 
tendency to rot after a wet ſeaſon, but in the Ifle of 
Sheepey this accident. very rarely, if ever, occurs. 

It has been mentioned before, that marſh land is parti- 
cularly ſubject to hills and ruſhes ; to which may be added 
a weed very common on theſe paſtuxes, and this is the 
thiſtle. The hills, (ſome of which riſe to a great height, 
and ſwell to a proportionable circumference) are ſuppoſed 
to have been firit raiſed by the ants; and ſo numerous are 
theſe hills, that in ſome marſhes there is ſcarce a ſuperficies 
of ſix inches left between each prominence. Though 
moſt of theſe hillocks may at firſt have been thrown up by 
the ant, yet I cannot ſuppoſe that this inſet could have 
the power of railing them to the height I have often ob- 
ſerved them, and to which they arrive by a gradual in- 
creaſe ; ſo that it ſeems moſt probable, that there is a na- 
tural propenſity inherent in the nature of the land, to fur- 
niſn the growth of theſe protuberances, the ſurface of 
which is covered with graſs, though not ſo'verdant as the 
more level part of the marſh. . | 

In marſhes where theſe hills abound, there are two dif- 
| ferent ways of reducing the ſurface to a level. The firſt 
method is with an inſtrument drawn by one horſe, which 
being ex by a man behind, and the horſe led by a boy, 
cuts off the hills, paſſing through many of them at one 
ſtroke; and thus by this inſtrument, which is made eight 
or nine feet in length, ſeveral acres of ground may be 

cleared ' 
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cleared at a day's work, after which the earth muſt be 
{ſpread equally over the marſh, and the ground rendered 
ſmooth by the roller. But it is to be obſerved, that when 
the hills are very thick, the graſs will be ſo deeply co- 
vered by the earth, as to prevent it from ſhooting to any 
effect in the following ſpring, at leaſt when the marſh is 
intended to be mown. The other method is to take off 
the turf with the ſpade, after which the earth is to be re- 
moved, and carried to a heap in a diſtant corner of the 
marſh, and the turf laid down again ; and this work being; 
erformed early in the month of February, the turf wi 
immediately take root, and the marſh lie ſmooth and level 
for the ſcythe in the following ſummer. This is called 
gelding, and is by far the — eligible practice, unleſs 
where the hills are ſo numerous as to render the attempt 
too laborious and expenſive; and indeed in this caſe it 
ſeems not worth the while to cut up the hills at all, for in 
feeding lands, it is ſcarcely a doubt with me, that it would 
be moſt adviſeable to ſuffer the hills to remain in their 
E ſtate, ſince the paſturage will not, in my opinion, 
e increaſed by their removal; and one very material ar- 
gument for their continuance ariſes from an obſervation 
which I have frequently made, that thoſe marſhes in which 
the hills abound ſend forth an earlier blade of graſs in the 
ſpring than the more level paſtures, in conſequence of the 
defence which theſe hills afford againſt the vernal cold. 
Another reaſon againſt the nous, of the hillocks is the 
rapidity with which a ſucceſſion of them is furniſhed, ſo 
as in a*few years to equal in fize and number the race 
which had been extirpated, and thus the labour becomes 
endleſs; but in marſhes where there are few hills, it may 


be a piece of goed huſbandry to attempt their extirpation 
1 


by gelding as before mentioned. | | 

o deſtroy ruſhes; mow them frequently, by which 
they will be gradually weakened, ſo that in a few years 
the ground will be entirely cleared ; and this effect would 


be mare eaſily accompliſhed, if a dreſſing of ſoot or aſhes 


were once in two or three years to be ſpread over the ſur- 
face; but the generality of marſh land being in a ſituation 
far removed from towns or villages, this dreſſing is not 


always to be procured; and this circumſtance deprives : 
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them of manure of every kind, ſave what 1s dropt on the 


land by the cattle with which they are ſtocked: and the 


ſame locality of ſituation ſwells the tradeſmen's bills in 


Whatever work is neceſſary to be performed o the car- 


penter, the bricklayer, or other artificer. The wages 
alſo of the labourer are conſiderably more exorbitant in 
the iſle of Sheepey than on the oppoſite fide of the water; 


but under theſe untoward circumſtances, the grazier may 


conſole himſelf with the recollection, that he has leſs oc- 
caſion than the farmer to employ a number of workmen 
of any denomination. „„ 

There are two kinds of thiſtle with which the marſhes 
are generally infeſted ; namely, the ſmall prickly kind, 
and that diſtinguiſhed by the name of boar thiſtle, The 
former ſhould be mown off before it becomes ſeedy, and 
the boar thiſtle it is beſt to eradicate by the ſpud. By 
perſiſting annually in this practice, the land will in a few 
years be cleanſed of this weed, unleſs the renters of the 
neighbouring marſhes are ſo improvident as to neglect 
this neceſſary piece of ceconomy on their own ground; 


in which caſe the ſeeds being 2 ee and by nature 


adapted for diſſemination, will infeſt all the adjacent lands. 
Thiſtles do not only choak up the graſs and prevent its 


growth, but are ſyppoſed (T believe) on good foundation, 
to afford a harbour for the flies, one of the greateſt ene- 


mies with which a grazier has to encounter. | 

The price for ditching in the iſle of Sheepey is four- 
teen pence per rod, at which the workmen who are ac- 
cuſtomed to this buſineſs will earn good wages, It is the 
maſter's care to obſerve that they cleanſe the dykes tho- 
roughly of the mud, and throw the ſame at a convenient 
diſtance from the ſhore, leſt it be again waſhed into' the 
ditch. In marſhes which lye not too far diſtant from the 
arable land, and where the renter is poſſeſſed of a portion 
of either kind, it is a common practice to draw the mud 
taken out of theſe ditches upon the ploughed ground; and 
this proves an excellent dreſſing for the ſame, if the ſoil 
of ſuch arable land be of a light texture, the clayey nature 
of the marſh mud adding a firmneſs and, ſtability to ſands, 
chalks or gravels. This method of dreſſing light lands 
with ditch mud is much practiſed in the neighbourhood 
of Graveſend, where there is a track of marſh land, part 


"= 


. marſh to carry off the ſuperfluous water. 
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of which is united to each arable farm in the proportion 


of 100 acres of marſh to 300 of upland ; and in the pro- 


ſecution of this buſineſs, thefe renters experience great 
benefit in the improvement of their crops of corn by the 


application of this manure, as alſo from laying the ant- 


hills, when cut, on a mixen, and afterwards carrying the 


ſame on their ploughed grounds. 


Folding likewiſe is in high repute in this diſtrict, ſo 
that a farmer whio is poſſeſſed of a track of marſh land of 
fourſcore or a hundred acres; has the advantage of keep- - 
ing a flock of three or four hundred ſheep, which wilt 
annually give a valuable dreſſing to thirty or forty acres 
of ploughed land, beſides having the excluſive privilege of 
treading his wheat at the autumn and in the ſpring, which 
is an object of high importance to the renter of a thin 
ſoil; there being no dung more valuable than what is 
made by this animal, nor 75 practice by which a crop of 
wheat may be ſo conſiderably improved, as by the tread 
and preſſure of their feet, and to which in many inſtances 
the farmer may owe the preſervation of his crop. Indeed 
where the worm has got poſſeſſion of a field, this feems to 
be the only method which can be taken to deſtroy it, or 
for preventing its approach on ground, where from its 
lightneſs and ſhallow ftaple, a viſit from this inſect might 
rationally be apprehended in the ſpring. This method 
of folding hath been touched on before, and will be fur- 
ther explained under the article Sheep. . 

The method of grazing in the levels of Chalk, Higham, 
Cliffe, Graveſend, &c. is in many reſpects different from 
that purſued in the Iſle of Sheepey, as will be ſeen when 
we come to treat of the management of the ſheep. 

The natural ſituation of marſh land, ſo much beneath 
the ſurface of the uplands, renders it ſubje& to be fre- 
quently covered with water in the winter time; and as this 
circumſtance proves highly detrimental to the land by pro- 
tracting the growth of the graſs, and in cauſing it to be 
four and ill taſted, no pains ſhould be ſpared, to reſiſt 
the calamity, as welt by keeping the ditches fufficiently 
cleanſed, as by cutting drains in different parts of the 


As the gate ways in the marſhes are apt to be very 
miry in the winter ſeaſon, care ſhould be taken to heighten 
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the ground with ſtones, gravel or chalk, which will rene. 
der theſe paſſages much more comfortable to the drivers, 
no leſs than to the ſtock, eſpecially milch cows, which 
being brought twice a day into the yard, would,, but for 
this precaution, cauſe the gate-ways to be impervious in 
wet weather. | 7171. oe ws 
When the ſummer turns out moiſt and growing, the 

herbage often ſhoots faſter than the ſtock can eat it down. 

In this caſe it is common to bruſh over the marſhes at the 
mowing ſeaſon, though they had not been originally laid 

in for that purpoſe ; — which ceconomy the farmer be- 
comes poſſeſſed of a much larger portion of hay than he 
had before formed an expectation of, and which in coun. 
tries where this commodity fetches a good price, is an 
advantage whereof he is right to avail himſelf; for theſe 
caſual bruſhings may probably furniſh him with a quan- 
tity of winter provender, ſufficient to his own uſe; whilſt 
thoſe marſhes which were primarily intended to be mown, 
and having been deſignedly laid in with that view, will 
produce a commodity of a better quality and more ſale- 
able, that may be diſpoſed of at market. Thoſe graziers 
on the contrary who live at a diſtance from market, and 
are on account of their local ſituation obliged to pay larger 
wages to their workmen, ſlight the opportunity of in- 
creaſing their ſtock of hay; and in caſes where the humi- 
dity of the ſummer hath rendered it neceſſary to mow the 
bullock paſtures, in order that the ſucceeding ſhoot of 
graſs might be the more ſweet and toothſome, have made 
a free gift of the ſame to thoſe who have engaged to clear 
it off the ground, as hath been touched upon before. 

On the removal of this old graſs, the ground is left at 
liberty to ſend forth a more vigorous ſhoot in the autumn, 
ſo that theſe rowens do at that time produce a ſweet and 
wholeſome paſturage, which would otherwiſe have been 
choaked up with the rotten tore of the laſt year: yet there 

are caſes where it may be neceſſary to ſuffer this old graſs 
to remain on the ground, as where a portion of food is 


0 i | required for the cows or other horned. beaſts in the win- 
„ ter. Then this old tore, having been ſweetened by the 
Ip froſts, will be found exceedingly uſeful, and the cattle 


will at that time greedily devour, what in the ſummer 
months they turned from with diſguſt. | Ip 
2 | he 


% . 4 
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The naked and expoſed ſituation of marſhes renders 
them ex ceſſively cold in the winter, and no leſs ſubjects 
them to the inconvenience of the parching heat of the 
ſun in the ſummer months. To guard againſt theſe two 
extremes, it might perhaps be no unprofitable undertak- 
ing to form plantations of trees in different parts, which 


would operate as well for a ſhade againſt the ſun's rays, 


as a defence to break off the winter blaſts. Many trees 
might be fixed on for this purpoſe, which delighting in a 
moiſt ſituation, ſeem in a very peculiar manner adapted 
to this uſe. Of this kind are the alder, the ſycamore, 
the willow, and the poplar. Clumps of one or other of 


| theſe trees —_ planted in different parts, would be 


found very beneficial, and completely anſwer the purpoſes 
before mentioned. To every one who hath been conver- 
ſant in huſbandry, it is evident with what avidity cattle of 
every kind fly to the ſhade in the ſummer ſeaſon; at which 
time they will even neglect their food to avoid the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the ſun, and the more intolerable ſtings of 
the inſect tribe; ſo that in the middle of a ſummer's day, 


it is in vain to ſearch for a flock of ſheep in the uplands. 


At that time the hedges afford them a ſecure aſylum : but 
in marſhes, where this protection is wanting, it furely: 
would be worth the trial to ſet about raiſing a ſhelter, 


which may anſwer in ſome reſpects the purpoſes of hedges 


in inclofurss. Beſides, as theſe aquatics are all of them 


quick in forming their ſhoots, a few years, in a ſoil pro- 


pitious to their growth, will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of 
poles adapted for cutting into rails, for which there is al- 
ways a perpetual demand, and which will be no inconſi- 
derable ſaving, not only in the original purchaſe of theſe 
articles, but in the carriage alſo ov. a 
Great profit is made by the renters of marſhes in the 
neighbourhood of London bordering on the Thames, from 
joilfing of horſes, the paſture being deſervedly accounted 
ſalubrious to that uſeful animal; for which reaſon, ſuch 
horſes as have been worn down by hard travel, or long 


afflicted with the farcy, lameneſs, &c. have frequently 8 


been reſtored to their priſtine health and vigour, by a few 
months run in the marſhes, eſpecially on the ſaltings: 
dut as every piece of marſh land in ſome meaſure partici- 
pates of this ſaline diſpoſition, ſo do they all of them poſ- 

8 Wy ſels, 
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feſs, in a*comparative degree, the virtues above men- 
tioned ; and for this reaſon the Londoners are happy to 


- procure a run for their horſes, when in the predicament . 
juſt ſpoken of, at 45. or 5s, per week. And quære, if the 


experience of the utility of ſalt marſhes in retrieving the 
worn out conſtitution of the horſe, might not ſuggeſt the 
firſt hint to our phyſicians of preſcribing ſea water for 
chronical complaints in the human frame; a practice 
which hath yielded relief in many caſes, which had till ' 


then baffled the power of medicine? 


Another method practiſed by the graziers in the neigh- 
bourhood of London is, to purchaſe ſheep or bullocks in 
Smithfield at a hanging market, which being turned into 
theſe marſhes, will, in the lapſe of a few weeks, not only 
be much improved in fleſh, but go off at a time when the 
markets, being leſs crouded, have conſiderably advanced. 
in price; and thus a two⸗ fold gain is made from this traf- 
fic: and as many of the wealthy butchers of the metropo- 
hs are poſſeſſed of a track of this marſh land, they have, 
from their conſtant attendance at Smithfield, a perfect 
knowledge of the riſe fall in the markets, and conſe- 
quently are enabled to udge with certainty, when will 
be the proper time to buy in their ſtock, and at what pe- 
riod to diſpoſe of them. Againſt this practice, which in 
law was termed regrating, there formerly exiſted an act 
of Parliament, impoſing certain penalties on thoſe who 
ſhould offend againſt the ſame; as likewiſe on foreſtallers, . 
by whom were meant thoſe who purchaſed cattle of any 
kind in the road to a market or fair, or who made an im- 
mediate ſale of cattle purchaſed in the ſame fair or market. 
But experience having demonſtrated that foreſtallers or . 
regrators were ſo far from enhancing the price of provi- 
fions, that they ſerved rather to keep a juſt equilibrium 
between the vender and the purchaſer; the act above al- 
luded to, ſome five-and-twenty years ſince, underwent 


conſiderable modifications. Theſe two advantageous. 


modes of traffic mentioned in this and the former ſection, 


- are confined ſolely to thoſe graziers who reſide in the vi- 


cinity of London. In the Ifle of Sheepey, where x4 
proceed on different principles, the graziers never wi 
to depaſture any horſes, this animal being thought by them 


to do much err to the marſhes, eſpecially in wet 
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ſeaſons, by trampling with his feet, and is moreover very 
apt to wade through the ditches, and to break down the 
dry fences. Thele are arguments ſufficiently cogent to 
induce thoſe graziers to reject the joiſting of horſes; 
whilſt thoſe who reſide in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
where the weekly pay is larger, and they depend greatly 
on this method, are juſtihed in adhering to a cuſtom 
which they find turns out ſo confiderably to their advan- 

tage. 2 2 l $13 <0 

1 may be doubted, whether the dung either of horſes 
or horned cattle is of any uſe towards the fertilization of 
paſture land; or whether from the large ſpace it occupies, 
and the cloſeneſs with which it adheres to the ground, it 
dues not rather impoveriſn than improve the graſs, Which 
comes in contact with it, ſince we uſually find the ſward 
to be entirely burnt up, on the removal either of horſe or 
cow dung, where it has continued for any length of time 
on the ground. On this account, it is a piece of good 
huſbandry, in paſtures where theſe cattle are fed, to em- 
ploy a perſon to beat about the dung with a ſtick before it 
has lain long enough to cauſe: this miſchief. But it re- 
mains a queſtion with me, whether, when equally ſpread, 
this dung adds any degree of fertility to the foil, eſpecially: 
that of horſes, as I conceive the fructifying quality of the 
dung, by lying thus expoſed to the fun and wind, will be 
exhaled ere the graſs can derive any benefit therefrom ? 
With reſpect to the dung of ſheep the caſe is different, 
ſince from its falling in trundles, it is in a manner ſpread 
by the animal itſelf, and being likewiſe of a more fat and 
unctious nature, and conſiſting in a higher degree of vo- 
latile falts, it is more readily wathed into the ground, ſo 
that if rain falls within a ſhort time, ſheep dung will ever 
be found of infinite advantage on paſture grounds. 

Much valuable manure is gained by foddering bullocks 
on marſhes in the winter, if care be taken to litter them 
down from time to time with ſtraw; a circumſtance not 
leſs eſſential to the health and fattening of the animal, 
than to the increaſe of the quantity, as well as to the im- 
provement of the quality of the dung: and this latter ef- 
fect proceeds from the faculty in the ſtraw of abſorbing 
the liquid juices of the ordure, as alſo the urine of the 
beaſt, fo that this manure " it has lain a ſufficient time 
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and many of them will in all probability go off with 2 
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to rot, and by frequent turning hath been brought to the 


condition of ſpit dung, will be found of the greateſt utility | 


towards enriching paſture or meadow land, if thinly ſpread 
over the ſurface, „535 85 | 

Since there are few winters when it will not be found 
neceſſary to fodder hay out to the bullocks, but more par- 
ticularly thoſe which are intended for the butcher in the 
following ſpring, it ſeems of conſequence to the grazier, 
where the ſtrength of the land will admit of his keeping 
a large run of theſe beaſts, to ſet apart yearly a ſtated 


quantity of ground for mowing, not only that a ſufficient 


ſtack of hay may he provided for the feeding beaſts, but 
ikewiſe to guard againſt a ſevere winter and backward 
ſpring, wherein the calves, heifers, and lean runts muſt 
come in for their ſhare, or ſuffer much from the auſterit 
of the weather, ſo that they will with difficulty be raiſed, 
ſcouring on the firſt appearance of grafts. 

The two ſucceſſive winters of 1783-4, and 1784-5, 
were both unuſually ſevere, attended with long continued 
froſts and deep td, unceaſing ſnows in conſequence of 
which the dykes and the marſhes were covered with ice, 
and both ſheep and bullocks paſſed without controul from 
one paſture to the other. Many bullocks were loſt in the 
Iſle of Sheepey at the looſening of the ice; but the more 
provident graziers, when the froſt ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
go off, employed perſons to watch their ſtock both day 
and night, by which they eſcaped the diſaſter experienced 
by thoſe who neglected this precaution. In theſe winters, 
particularly in the latter, the graziers were fatally con- 
vinced of the danger ariſing from a want of fodder ; for 
in the ſummer 1784 ſcarce any of the graziers in the Iſle 
of Sheepey had mown any hay, and their old ſtores were 


nearly conſumed by their ſtock in the rigour of the pre- 


ceding winter, and thus they were compelled to fend off 
their fatting beaſts at the primary fall of ſnow early in the 
month of December, and this occaſioned a glut in the 
markets, and conſequently a conſiderable reduction in the 


price of beef, ſo that many bullocks were fold in Smith- 


held at a lower price than they coſt lean two years before; 
nor was this the only loſs ſuſtained through a want of hay, 


for 
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for the lean beaſts were miſerably poor in the ſpring, from 
having been ſcantily maintained throughout the winter. 


4 


CHAP. YL 
HORSES. 


Tunis animal hath, in all ages of the world, ranked 
among the ſuperior claſs of quadrupeds, as being in reſpect 
both of pleaſure and profit, a creature the moſt beneficial 
to mankind; and its general utility is confirmed by the 
univerſal confent of every nation upon earth, ſince not 
only the more civilized and poliſhed, but even the moſt 
barbarous and untutored communities, are well known to 
have conſidered the propagation of this valuable beaſt of 
the utmoſt confequence to their national, no Jeſs than per- 
ſonal welfare, and therefore have invariably turned their 
attention to the continuation and improvement of the 
ſpecies. In our own country, laws have been framed to 
prevent the degeneracy of the breed, and rewards offered 


as encouragements for improving it; fo that there is no 


part of Europe that can boaſt a more valuable race of horſes 
in every kind, whether for the courſe, the ſaddle, or the 
harneſs, than this happy iſland. That the welfare of this 
animal is conſidered of the laſt importance by every rank, 
is evident from the extreme ſolicitude of the maſter to re- 
lieve the ſeveral diſorders to which he is ſubject, and 
to this end various treatiſes have been written, with the 
expreſs view of inſtructing the reader in the breed and 
management of the horſe, and of preferying him in health 
and vigour. Many of theſe authors were men of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities in the medical line, and have adorned 
their works with an eaſy and graceful ſtile z fo that few 
country gentlemen would deem a library properly ſtored, 
if the writings of Gibſon, Bartlett, Wood, Wallis or 
Bracken, are not to be found on the ſhelves | 


o 
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In theſe books is contained every material information 
with reſpect to the breeding and management of theſe uſe- 
ful creatures, according to the different purpoſes they are 
intended to anſwer. So great variety indeed there is in 
this ſpecies of the animal race, and ſo perfectly adapted 
are they in every reſpect to miniſter to the pleaſures, as 
well as the neceflity of man, that they may juſtly be 
eſteemed a ſubject worthy of the ableſt pens. 
be To inveſtigate the ſeveral breeds of horſes, or to enter 
1 into a minute diſcuſſion of the various complaints incident 
to this animal, would be ſwelling this book to a larger ſize 
., | than was ever intended, and is in truth rendered totally 
unneceſſary by the many excellent tracts which (as I be- 
| fore obſerved) have been written on the ſubject. : 
iy On the ceconomy of the ſtable depends, in no ſmall 

1 | degree, the profit or loſs of the. huſhandman ; ſince, if 
| | the working cattle are diſproportioned either in number 
a or ſize to the exigencies of the farm, or if properly adapt- 
"TH ed in theſe particulars, ſhould turn out unhealthy, either 
5 from natural cauſes or an undue attention in the perſons to 
whom the management of them is entruſted; or if they 
are over worked, or on the contrary not kept with a ſuf- 
3 ficient degree of ſtrictneſs to their labour; if they are 
Fi pampered too high, or have not a due allowance of 
1 food: in either of theſe caſes the owner will find an 
; evident diminution in his profits ; and, it not timely re- 
3% dreſſed, a want of attention to theſe minutiæ, as they 
58 may at firſt {fight appear, will increaſe by flow progreſſi- 
ons, till the evil may at length terminate in the ruin of 
thoſe people who have been remiſs in this part of their 
buſineſs. | | | . 

. The number, as well as ſize of the working horſes, 
1 muſt depend on the ſituation, extent, and nature of the 
1 farm; ſince one team on a gravel, ſand, or other light ſoil, 
| will cultivate a larger proportion of ground in a given 
time, than two on a clay, where the native adheſion of 
the ſoil enhances the difficulty of the ſeveral operations of 
the field, and where the deep and miry roads render 
| a larger ſtrength of cattle abundantly neceſſary. Again, 
We | the farmer whoſe fields are hilly and uneven, - will 

1 | be under the neceſſity of ſupplying himſelf with 
E more able horſes to anſwer this ſuperior ſtrength of 

| | | | __ tillage, 
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tillage, than another whoſe lot has thrown him on a 
level ſituation, Such people alſo who have a large pro- 


portion of wood land, or who from any. other cauſe are 
obliged frequently to perform long journies, demand an 


abler team than he, whoſe chief empioyment is the tillage 
of his ground, and is therefore rarely under the neceſſity 
of travelling on the road, except in the neceſſary convey- 
nience of his grain to market, the proximity or diſtance 


| whereof is an object of no mean import to the farmer; 


ſince, if his ſituation be in the vicinity of a market town, 


more corn may be delivered in one day, than in two or 
three where the barns lie at the diſtance of eight or ten 
miles, or perhaps farther, as is the caſe with many farms ; 
and 1f the various items ſaved by this contingency were 
to be added together at the year's end, they would, I am 
perſuaded, form a much larger ſum than is generally ima» 
ined, | . | 
; The proportion of meadow or feeding land to the ara- 
ble is likewiſe to be conſidered in regulating the number 
of working cattle on the farm, ſince when there is a due 
allowance of the former, there will be leſs employment 
for the horſes ;. and conſequently on theſe farms, where 
there is an equal diviſion of arable and green land, one 
team will be amply ſufficient, where there would other- 
wiſe have been a neceſſity to employ two or three. 
The ſex of the labouring cattle will likewiſe be de- 
termined by the nature of the farm, as it may be more 
convenient to employ geldings if there is a want of paſ- 
ture, whilſt a due portion of green land may encourage 
the farmer to drive chiefly mares, by which means he will 
have the advantage of breeding colts, and thereby of fur- 
niſhing himſelf with a conſtant ſucceſſion of young cattle 
at a trifling expence ; and this is ſo material a con ſidera- 
tion, that it ought never to be neglected where there is an 
opportunity of reducing it to practice; fince, when a 
perſon is obliged to ſupply the tins of his team, 
whenever age or accident render it neceſſary for him to 


recruit his ſtock, by having recourſe to the jockey, it 


forms a continual drain from his pocket, and Jays him 
under the neceſſity of expending a conſiderable ſum in the 
purchaſe of working cattle, which, when. he has the ad- 


vantage of breeding them on his own paſtures, might be 
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reſerved towards the purpoſe of buying other ſtock, and 
his team would in all probability be more completely fur- 
niſhed from his own breed, than by any which he could 
purchaſe from the horſe dealer, with whom he runs great 
hazard, ſince it is odds but his bargain turns out to his dif- 
advantage; ; for of all the diſciples of Cacus, there are 
none more completely verſed in the arts of fraud and de- 
ception than theſe kind of gentry, and this miſchief will 
be totally avoided when the farmer breeds his own ſtock 
of working horſes. Other advantages likewiſe attend 
the huſbandman who is fortunate enough to poſſeſs a quan- 
tity of paſture land in due proportion to the arable; I 
mean advantages pertinent to the ſubject in hand, for as 
to the general ſuperiority of farms ot this deſcription over 
mere arable tenures, it is ſo manifeſt, as to occur in a 
thouſand inſtances ; but in this particular one of the ma- 
nagement of the teams, I would mention the being able 
to turn out a ſick or lame horſe, and thus in many caſes 
expedit ing a cure in a much more effectual manner, and at 
far leſs expence than if recourſe were had to the farrier. 
Beſides, where mares are kept in preference to geldings, - 
diſorder which would totally diſqualify the latter for bu- 
ſineſs, will render the former by no means leſs proper for 
breeding, and thus ſhe may ſtill continue uſeful in this 
particular, whilſt her offspring ſupply her place in ms 

harneſs. ON 
In thoſe countries where the ploughed land is ſtiff We 
perfectly free from ſtones, and where the paſture is of the 
richeſt kind, the uſe of horſes is in a great meaſure ſup- 
plied by oxen, which being turned out of the team into 
the feeding paſture, bring a double profit to the owner. 
The expence of maintaining theſe creatures in good 
working order, bears no proportion to the conſumption in 
hay and corn required for the horſes, beſides the very ma- 
terial ſaving in the article of ſhoes, wherein a horſe team 
_ conſiderably enhances the blackſinith's bill. Theſe ad- 
vantages ſpeak greatly in favour of an ox team, where 
the fituation will admit of the practice; but where the 
land is ſtoney and uneven, and the roads hard and rugged, 
and where the farmer is not poſſeſſed of a ſufficient quan- 
_ tity of good fertile meadow land to admit of the beaſt be- 
ing fattened on the paſtures, when he has been worked a 
| fufficient 
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ſuſkcient time: when either of theſe circumſtances are 
wanting, it is certainly the moſt judicious method to em- 
ploy a horſe team; for the ox, at beſt a ſlow mover, 
v'ould make but very indifferent way on ground that is 
hat and ſtoney, as in that caſe he muſt neceflarily be 
ſhoed r cued, as the term is) and this is a taſk of no ſmall 
difficulty, theſe animals being endued with far leſs doci- 
lity than tha horſe, and are generally caft whenever this 
operation is performed. Beſides, where the farmer has 
no convenience of fattening the oxen when paſt their la- 
bour, he muſt often fell them at a diſadvantage to the feed- 
ing grazier, ſo that on theſe conſiderations the horſe is by 
far the moſt uſeful beaſt ; but in deep miry countries, as I 
obſer ved before, the ox may be employed to great advan- 
tage. 15 ö | 

he horſe is ſubject to a greater variety of diſorders 
than any other of the animal race, and theſe are often ag- 
gravated by ill management; nay, I believe I might add, 
that more diſtempers are brought on by a negle& or im- 
proper regard to- the creature, than what proceed from 
natural cauſes, „ 5 

As the complaints incident to this animal are more nu- 
merous, ſo is he more ſuſceptible of injury from the dif- 
ferent viciſſitudes of heat and cold, than any other crea- 


ture. The ox, when he has finiſhed his ſtated taſk for 


the day, is turned abroad to feed, without any other care 
from the hind ; whilſt the horſe is taken into the ſtable at 
the cloſe of his labour, and diligently attended during the 
remainder of the day, and at night left to repoſe on a dry 
and well ſhaken bed. The horſe meets with an early at- 
tention in the morning, and is alternately fed and curried 
for two or three hours before he goes forth to work, in 
order to enable him the better to withſtand the 'fatigues 
and labour of the enſuing day: the ox, on the contrary, 
fearleſs of the ſummer ſun and winter's blaſts, is taken 
out of the field, and with very little ceremony harnefled 
for his work. 


7 


Such being the care required in the management of a 
working team, how neceſſary to the farmer's intereſt is 


it, to be provided with a ſet of domeſtics ſober, honeſt 


and diligent, who by obliging their horſes to do a' good 5 
day's work at whatever buſineſs they, may be employed, 
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and by a frugal, yet neceſſary allowance of meat in the 

ſtable, and by a proper attention to the dreſſing and well 

ordering of their cattle, will take care that their maſter's 

intereſt be promoted, and his welfare conſulted in every 

particular. But however ardently the poſſeſſion of ſer- 

vants with qualities like theſe is to be wiſhed for, I be- 

lieve there are few that have kept dependants of any kind 

who can boaſt of having often met with thoſe which have 

turned out perfectly to their withes ; perhaps if we were 

to extend our inquiries in this particular from the prince 
on the throne to the villager, whoſe only attendant is a 
dirty girl; I fay if we could ſearch into the characters of 
theſe various degrees of ſervitors, we ſhould find that all 

of them in their ſeveral ſtations, ſo far from ſtudying the 

intereſt and profit of their maſter, directed their views 

towards enriching their own coffers, at the expence of 
their employer, and whilit the courtier has his paraſites” 
and dependants to ſhare with him in the plunder of his So- 
vereign, the ſolitary domeſtic of the villager above men- 
tioned finds ſome charwoman or itinerant ballad-ſinger, 
to receive the ſcraps of the pantry and the refuſe of the 
kitchen. 

In this progreſſive ſcale, there are non who ſtudy 
more arts of deception, and perhaps there are few of the 
ſeveral ranks and denominations of ſervants, from the pa- 
lace to the cottage, who have fairer opportunities of ex- 
erciſing their dexterity in this way, than thoſe employed 
by the hufbandman. Being brought up from their infancy 
in the Joweſt habitudes of trick and knavery, and obſerv- 
ing in their parents, and in every one of their own order, 
a kind of emulation at excelling in every mean art and 
chicanery, and conſoling themſelves with the ſatisfaction, 
that ſo long as they keep within the letter of the law, and 
are free from capital offences, they may with impunity 
continue in the practice of this lower rank of vices, it is 


matter of little ſurprize that they ſhould imbibe their pa- 


rent's notions : and thus the ploughboy is no ſooner ad- 
mitted into the ſtable, than he is initiated into the vices of 
that ſeminary, and thews himſelf an apt and ready ſcholar 
by pilfering his maſter's corn, which as it is given to his 


- maſter's cattle, the waggoner (his worthy tutor) perſuades 


him is a matter of trifling concern, and by no means a 


3 breac h 
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breach of the ſeventh commandment ; till, by a frequent 
repetition of this crime, and from the force of example 
in his fellow ſervants, he is led on to the commiſſion of 
other acts, where this kind of caſuiſtry does not fo pro- 
perly come in aid of his wounded conſcience ; ſuch as b 
falſe keys opening the locks of his maſter's cellar, bar- 
tering victuals to the workmen for corn, as well as to ſe- 
cure the fidelity of the threſher, 'whoſe honeſty generally 
quadrates with that of the ploughman, having himſelf 
been brought up at the feet of the like worthy preceptors, 
and therefore rarely withholds his affiſtance in the proſe- 
cution of every ſcheme which has a tendency towards the 
private emolument of either, and the deſtruction of the 
incautious and unwary huſbandman. 

Since theſe arts too frequently are practiſed in à far- 
mer's ſtable, how careful ought he to be that his work- 
ing cattle do not ſuffer either from the neglect of the 
ploughman, or from his over ſolicitude to be poſſeſſed of a 
fat and ſleek looking team. Such horſes may indeed at- 
tract the eyes of a gaping crowd at a country market, but 
will never anſwer the purpoſe of the farmer in getting 
through their daily labour with a moderate proportion oX 
meat; and a due attention to theſe particulars would, I 
am perſuaded, be the means of preventing many of the 
diſorders to which this uſeful ſpecies of animals is natu- 
rally ſubject. 8 

Few of the people whom I have juſt now deſcribed, 
namely thoſe who break the bonds of every ſocial tie to 
feed and pamper their favourite animals, will uſe the 
horſes with cruelty, or neglect the management of them 
in the ſtable ; but there are others of a different caſt, who 
being by nature indolent, and of a moroſe and evil diſpo- 
ſition, proceed to their work with diſguſt, and ſpend thoſe 
hours which ſhould be appropriated to a neceflary attend- 
ance on the horſes at the ale-houſe or the forge, or in 
ſhort at any other place but where they are wanted. 
Theſe often, degenerate into the contrary extreme, and 
not only waſte their maſter's property by neglecting his 


intereſt, but, careleſs of the welfare of the horſes with 
which they are entruſted, incapacitate them for buſineſs 


by their ill uſage and want of attention, 
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The poſſeſſion of a fat team is likewiſe not unfrequent- 


ly the maſter's pride; and when this happens to be the 


caſe, one can hardly blame the ſervant in any decep- 
tion he may uſe to promote a ſleek and comely appearance 
in his cattle, ſince by theſe arts he is likely to purchaſe his 
maſter's favour ; and though where a farmer is thus at- 
tached to the ſilly emulation of excelling his neighbours 
in this particular of a fat team, the allowance of corn it 
may be preſumed is very ample, and the labour required 
from the horſes by no means fatiguing; yet, even in this 
caſe, the ploughman will ſtill be ready with his artful 
cheats to defraud his employer, and this by having recourſe 
to the infernal practice of ſpiceing, fo that a team which 
has been accuſtomed to feed on theſe deſtructive baits, will 
by ſtaring coats and hollow carcaſes yield evident proofs 
of the methods taken by the former ploughman, when- 
ever his place ſhall be ſupplied by a ſervant of leſs art, and 
a larger thare of honeſty, who by a double allowance of 
corn, and the moſt diligent attendance, will find himſelf 
unequal to the taſk of keeping up the horſes to their for- 
mer plight ; and of ſuch fatal conſequence is the uſe of 
theſe ſpices, that they rarely fail in the end to deſtroy the 
creature, which has been long accuſtomed to the uſe of 
them. This practice, when perſiſted in, acting with the 
like certain influence, (though far more precipitately) on 
the conſtitution of the animal, as the uſe of ſpirits on the 
human frame. | 
The management of the plough team varies eſſentially 
in different countries, and even in different parts of the 
ſame county ; whether we conſider the labour to be per- 
formed as a day's work by the ſame number of cattle, the 
quality and quantity of their food, or the ſtated hours for 
baiting and attendance. In the eaſtern part of this coun- 
ty, the waggoner or head ploughman pays an early re- 
gard to his horſes, and baits them continually with chaff 


and corn from the time of his rifing at four o'clock, till 


fix or ſeven, when the day's work commences; and in 
the afternoon, whilſt the mate is baiting, the waggoner 
employs himſelf by cutting cavin into chaff, or where this 
is not in ſufficient plenty, hay and ſtraw mixed, and 


ſometimes oats in the ſheaf, At eight in the evening he 


goes to bed, and leaves the attendance on the team to his 
| | mate, 
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mate, who fits with them till ten, ſo that the harſes are 
left but a few hours to themſelves ; and this diligent at- 
tendance is unavoidably neceſſary, ſince in this country 
the horſes are not permitted to have any rack meat, but 
have generally a full allowance of corn; whereas on the 
other ſide of the county, the ſtable door is rarely opened 
of a morning before five or ſix o'clock in the winter, 
and by nine in the evening the horſes are racked up and 
left to their repoſe; and as by this method of giving the 
horſes rack meat, the leſs chaff is required, ſo there is 
generally a ſufficient quantity of this produced by the 
threſher ; if not, the labour of cutting does not often 
fall to the ſhare of, the ploughman, but is paid for by il 
the farmer to a perſon who is expert at this buſineſs. - i 
In ſupport of the former practice may be urged, the re- 3 ll 
ſerve of a conſiderable quantity of fodder, which when 8 
given to the horſes without limitation, forms a large item 
In the rural accounts at the end of the year, eſpecially _ 
when the ſituation is within a ſmall diſtance of London, or li. 
any place of conſiderable note where hay uſually fetches | 1 
a large price; to which may be added the advantage if 
which the horſes reap from the conſtant attendance | 9 
that muſt neceſſarily be paid to them when baited in 
the manner before deſcribed, whereby the ſervants are 
kept continually in their work, and prevented from loĩter- 
ing away the afternoons at the ale-houſe or the ſmith's 
ſhop, as is too frequently the caſe with thoſe who have 
more leiſure on their hands; a great expence is likewiſe 
ſaved, which muſt otherwiſe be paid for cutting chaff. 
On the other hand, the farmer who prefers the more ge- 
neral cuſtom of allowing rack meat to his. horſes, may 
enumerate the following advantages accruing from this 
method: Firſt, the weekly allowance of corn may be 
more ſparing, where the horſes have conſtantly ſome kind 
of rack. meat to reſort to, than when their whole depend- 
ance reſts on the: manger ; nor is it neceflary that ſuch 
rack meat be wholly confined to hay, but may conſiſt 
partly of pea or bean ſtraw, at thoſe times when the la- 
bour of the horſes is light; and in ſeed time, or when- 
ever the team is taſked with heavy work, though ſaint- 
foine, clover, &c. may be allowed them of a night, yet 
this need not be given to an unlimited degree, which in- 
| ö | . deed 
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deed would quickly end in the conſumption of a large 
ſtack, but be truſſed out in ſuch proportion as the maſter 
may judge expedient, obliging the ſervants to tend the 
horſes with chaff in the afternoon, Under theſe reſtric- 
tions, the conſumption of fodder may, perhaps, not ex- 
ceed in value the ſheaf corn allowed to the teams in Eaſt 
Kent. A ſecond conſideration in favour of this practice, 
is in having the ploughman at leiſure in the afternoon to 
employ about occaſional jobs, whilſt in Eaſt Kent theſe 
domeſtics have a juſt excuſe for refuſing to lend a helping 
hand towards expediting any other work than what ap- 
pertains ſolely to the management of their horſes : and 
this advantage of having the ſervants at liberty to employ 


in the afternoon is of no inconſiderable moment, ſince by 


their efforts many jobs may be accompliſhed, which would 
otherwiſe have demanded the aid of a labourer, the ex- 


pences of whoſe hire in the courſe of a winter will ſwell 


up to a large amount; not but there are many farmers 
who never employ their ſervants in an afternoon to any 
other work than what the care of the horſes affords them ; 
and this relaxation on the part of the maſter, has given 
ſo great encouragement to the ſervants in their obſtinacy, 
as to furniſh a pretext for diſobeying every order but what 
reſpects the horſes or the work to be done by them; a 
diſpofition which there ſeems no other means of correct- 
ing, but through the medium of that neceſſary officer of 


Juſtice a civil magiſtrate, who never fails, on application, 


to back the maſter's intreaties with a threat of Bridewell, 
in caſe of the ſervant's obſtinacy and refuſal, a meaſure 
which generally ſecures their compliance. 

To the two conſiderations laſt mentioned may be ſub- 
Joined a third, which in the end may turn out of more 
conſequence than either of the former, and that is the 
opportunity enjoyed by the farmer who gives his horſes 
rack meat, of ſeeing the ſtable door locked up at night and 
opened again in the morning; and this cannot be fo con- 
veniently done where the ploughman is ta fit up late and 
to riſe the next morning at three or four o'clock, and thus 
an object of the moſt ſerious conſideration is left to the 
care of fellows, who are rarely deſerving of any truſt; 
namely, the danger from fire, whereby the negligence of 
tbe ſervant may involve a family in total ruin, not to 

mention 
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mention the great waſte of candles in the many dark hours 
wherein the ploughman is neceſſarily engaged with his 
horſes. - 8 

Such are the different modes of conducting the œcono- 
my of a farmer's ſtable throughout the winter months; 
Where without the moſt vigilant caution on the part of 
the maſter, ſuch waſte will be committed, as to render 
fruitleſs and abortive his moſt laborious exertions in the 
field. | | 

Whichever of theſe methods ſhall be preferred, it is 
obvious that the maintenance of the horſes in a condition 
to go through their winter's labour will be attended with 
no trifling expence; and therefore it ſhould ſeem a matter 
of - prudence to be furniſhed with green meat early in the 
ſpring, that the teams being turned into the feld, or 
having a ſufficient quantity of graſs mown for them, the ex- 
pence of corn may in a great meaſure be ſaved: for ſo high- 
ly nutritious are the juices of green food of every kind, and 
ſo agreeable is this provender to the taſte of theſe animals, 
that they will go through more ſevere labour, carry a 
ſmoother coat, and thrive abundantly faſter on this meat 
alone, than with a full allowance of hay and corn; ſo that 
there are many farmers who never give their horſes corn 
during the ſummer months, whilſt others take off half their 
winter's allowance. This is a great ſaving, beſides the 
ad vantage of employing the ploughmen in the latter part 
of the day at various kinds of buſineſs, which as the ſpring 
advances, become neceſſary to be expedited. 

The moſt general food for working horſes in the firſt 
part of the ſummer, When not turned to graſs, is that ariſ- 
ing from the tare. This ſucculent herbage is raiſed from 
the ſmall ſeed called winter tare, which ought to be ſown 
with all convenient diſpatch after harveſt, on a piece of 
ground in good condition, and at no great diſtance from 
the yard: much depends on the nature of the ſoil and the 
ſtate of the weather during the winter and ſpring months, 
as to the ſeaſon when theſe pulſe will produce a crop fit 
for the ſcythe; but if the weather has not been very un- 
kindly, they may be expected to turn out a tolerable good 
ſwarth at the beginning of old May, and when this firſt 
proviſton ſhall be expended, the clover and fpring tares 
will come in, ſo as to afford the horſes a conſtant * 

ion 


% 
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ſion of green meat during the ſummer. And this method 
of feeding them with green meat in the ſtable or in the 
yard (for there are many people who contend in behalf of 
the ſuperior advantage in point of health, when the horſes 
are turned into the yard of a night, and there fed from the 
crib, over the mode of keeping them continually in the 
ſtable :) the practice, I fay, of confining them to their 
meat, is far preferable to that of turning the horſes into a 
meadow when their day's work 1s finiſhed, and this on 
many accounts: firſt, by having their meat cut for them, 
they avoid the continual plague of thoſe tormenting in- 
ſes, flies, which are a perpetual ſource of complaint to 
. cattle of every kind when feeding abroad in the ſummer 
months. Secondly, by thus feeding and repoſing them- 
ſelves at home, the miſchief likely to accrue from the 
horſes breaking out of their paſtures is obviated : whereas 
when they are turned into'the uplands, although the graſs 
be never ſo good, the gates well ſecured, and the. fences 
{trong ; yet fo tempting is the verdure of nay field at 
this ſeaſon of the year, and the horſe an animal ſo prone 
to ramble, that the danger of their quitting the paſture 
allotted them during the night is very great; and in ſuch 
caſe a team of horſes may create more miſchief in ſix hours, 
than 20]. or perhaps 50l. will repay, beſides the plague of 
ſeeking them in the morning, the greateſt part of which 
may haply be conſumed in a fruitleſs inquiry, and half the 
day be gone paſt ere the teams are harneſſed for their work. 
Thirdly, the waſte which is made either in a piece of 
' graſs or clover where the horſes are ſuffered to ramble 
over the whole cloſe ad libitum; it being a clear caſe, 
that the produce of one acre of green meat given in the 
rack will maintain the ſame number of horſes much 
longer, than three acres would have done if they had been. 
ſuffered to go over the field at their pleaſure, Add to 
theſe another conſideration, which to a farmer is a matter 
of the utmoſt importance; and this is, the waſte of the 
dung and urine; fince it is univerſally allowed, that the 
ſoil of the horſe dropped caſually in various parts of the 
field is of little or no uſe, the virtues of it being ex- 
hauſted by the heat of the fun, and the ſurface of the 
ground prevented bv this covering from putting forth a 
freſh ſhoot of graſs. whereas when the team is fed with 
gg! green 
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green meat in the ſtable, with a plentiful allowance of 
litter, the dunghill will be conſiderably raiſed during the 
ſummer; for this food being very ſucculent, acts with the 
animal as a powerſul diuretic, by which means the ftraw 
is quickly converted into muck, and becomes a valuable 
addition to the repoſitory of a farm yard. I know but of 
one argument which the advocates for grazing their horſes 
abroad can bring in favour of this practice; namely, the 
keeping the animals in health by action, to which they 
are naturally inclined, and thus preventing the accidents 
of ſwelled heels, gourdy legs, &c. But this advantage 
is by no means precluded, when the mode of feeding the 
team with green meat in cribs is purſued, as hath been 
touched upon before; and here they may have the free en- 
joyment of their limbs, without any of thoſe hazards fo 
likely to enſue from their feeding abroad ; though when a 
horſe is kept with proper ſtrictneſs to his work, I believe 
there will be little danger of his becoming greaſy by 
ſtanding in the ſtable at night, except in ſome particular 
conſtitutions. | | 

Though tares are a very wholeſome diet in the firſt part 
of the ſummer, they ſhould be cautiouſly given, or rather 


wholly diſcontinued as the ſummer advances, and they are 


become rotten on the ground. At this time I am con- 
vinced they are a food highly improper for the horſes, 
and when given in that ſtate frequently turn out very 
prejudicial to their heaith ; for this vegetable, from its 
extreme ſucculency, contributes to fill their bodies with 
ill humours, from whence originate diſorders of various 
kinds, ſuch as yellows, ſtaggers, farcy, and other fatal 
or incurable maladies, On this ſubject the writer of theſe 
obſervations can ſpeak with the greater confidence, as the 
major part of his own team fell a ſacrifice to this impru- 
dent conduct in the year 1773. In this ſummer ſeveral 
of my working horſes were carried off by the ſtaggers, 
occaſioned, as I am well perſuaded, by their feeding in 
the month of ſune on ſummer tares, which were remark- 


ably groſs, and by being lodged, had become rotten on the 
ground. To avoid this pernicious conſequence, it ſeems 


the beſt method to diſcontinue the uſe of tares as ſoon as 
the clovers become fit for the ſcythe, and where there re- 
mains no other alternative, rather to turn the team abroad, 


than 
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than to endanger their healths by ſuffering them to feed on 
ſuch foul and unwholeſome diet. : 

But to guard effectually againſt every obſtacle, the 
moſt prudent way is to raiſe a field of lucerne in the vi- 
cinity of the yard, which will afford a plentiful ſupply of 
wholeſome and nutritious aliment till the time approaches 
for taking the horſes up to dry meat. The firſt cutting 
of this excellent vegetable, if properly managed, may 
commence a fortnight or three weeks before the tares will 
be ready for the ſcythe, and the mowing may be continued 
throughout the ſummer without any danger to the cattle, 
and to the infinite emolument of the farmer, who will 
thus poſſeſs an opportunity of furniſhing his horſes with 
a wholeſome food, and that in great abundance, and at a 
trifling expence, till the return of winter renders it ne- 
ceſſary to diſcontinue the green meat, and the tares and 
clovers may be reſerved for the other various purpoles to 
which they are capable of being applied. _ | 

It is a very ſalutary practice to bleed the team previous 
to turning the horſes to graſs in the ſpring, and to repeat 
it when they are taken up to dry meat at the autumn, 
though there are many people who object to theſe periodi- 
cal evacuations, alledging that the conſtitution of the 
animal is rather injured than otherwiſe by this habit. But 
when it is recollected, that the horſe is ſubject to a greater 
variety of diforders than any other quadruped, and from 
his conſtant labour is particularly liable to have his blood 
and juices contaminated, it muſt be evident that this diſ- 
poſition is likely to be increaſed by a change of diet, par- 
ticularly on a ſudden tranſition from dry fodder to green 
meat, where from the ſuperabundant ſucculency of the 
food, the humours, which at this ſeaſon of the year are in 
continual flux and agitation, will be accelerated to that 
degree, as to bring on diforders which may terminate in 
the death of the creature, and which might not in all 
probability have taken place, if a copious diſcharge of 
blood had been promoted ſome few days before the winter 
provender had been diſcontinued z nor is the autumnal 
bleeding leſs neceſſary to carry off any foul humours 
which the ſucculency of the graſs may have occaſioned, . 
and to preſerve the health of the team during the winter 


and if to this bleeding a doſe or two of phyſic were to be 
added, 
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added, it would be a ſtill further means of "inſuring the 
health of the horſes, and rendering the farrier's attend- 
ance unneceſſary. Do GAS 2 | 
The proper time for taking the horſes from graſs is 
about Michaelmas ; for though we have often warm ſunny 
weather till the latter end of October, yet the graſs by 
that time will have loſt much of its ſweetneſs, and be- 
come leſs nutritious. | | 


One acre of whole ground is accounted a good day's work | 


for a plough and four horſes, if the ſoil is of a middling 
texture ; but in ſtirring fallows, when the days are long, 
and the land pulverized by the former tillage, five yards, 
and on very light ſoils, an acre and a half may, with great 
facility, be ploughed in a day by a four horſe team. 

On ſtiff lands it will be neceſſary to unite an additional 
pair of horſes to the team, and this renders the expence 
in tillage on theſe grounds much more conſiderable than 
on the lighter ſoils ; but this increaſe of charge will be 
amply compenſated by the future crop, which never fails 
to be more abundant and productive than what is raiſed on 
the thin grounds. ps pts 


The term for the mares going with - foal is eleven 


months, with the addition of a day to every year of the 
animal's age. The mare which is intended to ſupply the 
team with draught colts, ſhould be large limbed, cloſe 
jointed, ſhort necked, wide cheſted, home ribbed, with a 
capacious body; her eyes ſhould be clear, full and pellucid, 
and her noſtrils large and open; in diſpoſition ſhe ought 
to be gentle and tractable, of a conſtitution healthy and 


vigorous, free from any blemiſhes either hereditary or ac 


quired. The horſe ſhould be bold and ſpirited, well made, 
and of a kindly. diſpoſition ; his conſtitution ſhould be 
ſtrong, his temper good, and in ſhort, neither in mind or 
body, ought he to be contaminated with vices or diſeaſe of 
any kind, ſince on the good qualities and ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution in the ſire and the dam, depends in a great mea- 
ſure the future welfare of the colt. The proper time for 
putting the mare to horſe is in the months of May or 
June, according to the fertility of the ſoil, always ob- 
ſerving that an early colt is to be preferred to one which 
falls later in the ſeaſon. 

c - 0 __— During 
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During the time of geſtation, the mare may work in 
the team as uſual, till within a fortnight of the time 
when ſhe is expected to foal ; but it is neceſſary that her. 
labour, as ſhe advances in her pregnancy, ſhould be gra- 
dually flackened, leſt any hurt ſhould accrue to the foal or 
the dam by hard exertions in the harneſs, which might 
probably occaſion the mare to {link her foal, or deſtroy 
the fame in the womb, or perbaps might be productive 
of ſtill more dangerous conſequences. The mare, 
Within ten days ar a fortnight of the time when ſhe is ex- 
pected to foal, ſhould be turned into an orchard or other 
warm incloſure, where ſhe may reſt ſecure from the in- 
terruption of other. horſes, and be free from any annoy- 
ances likely to occation diſturbance to her at this time, 
and after foaling ſhouid be allowed to run with her colt 
in the ſame paſture for a month or longer, if not particu- 
larly required in the team. The field ſet apart for the dam 
and colt ſhould be free from declivities or precipices of any 
kind, and the graſs ſhould be of a length to afford a good 
bite, and to furniſh ſufficient nouriſhment to the mare for 
a copious ſupply of milk. ä "OS 
During the time that the colt runs with the dam, it 
ought never to be allowed to ſuck whilſt the mare is warm 
from the conſequence of her labour, as the milk at that 
time would be highly prejudicial to the young creature, 
and entail a ſurfeit on its conſtitution, which in the ſub- 

2 periods of its life would not eaſily be flung 
The proper time for removing the colt from the dam is 
about Michaelmas ; and at this time care ſhould be taken 
to keep the mare and foal from the hearing of each other, 

that neither the mare may bewail the loſs of her colt, nor 
the latter fret and pine after its mother. The beſt method 
will be to confine the foal in a ſmall ſtable by himfelf, 
which ſhould be furniſhed with a rack and manger, where 
he may be fed with well ſhaken hay and clean ſifted oats, 
bruiſed a little in a mill. . With this management he will 
quickly forget his dam, and become gentle and familiarized 
to his keeper, and in fair weather may be ſuffered to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in a paſture adjoining to the ſtable, but this 
ſhould be only for a little while in the middle part of a 
ſunny day, the tenderneſs of the young animal rendering 
lf | | it 
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it neceſſary that he ſhould be kept under cover during th 
winter. | ; | 
Having been thus properly managed in the firſt winter, 
he will, by the following ſpring, have made rapid ad- 
vances in growth, and as the warm weather comes on 
may be ſuffered to range throughout the day in his paſ- 
ture, and at night be lodged in the ſtable, and when on 
the approach of ſummer. it will be no longer neceſſary to 
bring him into the houſe, he may continue in the paſture 
as well during the night ſeaſon as in the day. | 
The proper age for gelding the horſe colts is at ten days 
ora fortnight old, or as ſoon as the ſtones are come down, 
and-the moſt proper ſeaſon in the months of April or 


May, and if not done at that time it ought to be deferred 


till the end of September. Although it be ſafeſt to cut 
the foal at the age above mentioned, yet the operation 
may be performed without hazard at two years old. 

The like care in reſpect to houſing the colt is required 
in the ſecond winter, as was directed in the firſt, only 
that now he may be led by the halter to the pond, be fre- 
quently curried, and accuſtomed to ſuch other acts of fa- 
miliarity which have a tendency towards rendering him 
tractable and obedient, ſo that at the return of ſummer 


his harneſs may be put on, and he may be employed in 
ſome kind of gentle draught work in company with other 


horſes; but this exerciſe ſhould at firſt be very light and eaſy, 
and not protracted too long, ſo that the young horſe may 
ſeem rather pleaſed than diſguſted with his new employ- 
ment. He ſhould often go ſhort journies in the team 
upon the road, that his fight may be early inured to dif- 
ferent objects, which will diſpoſe him to be more tractable 
and leſs addicted to fear than he would have been if this 
precaution were neglected. By this management, and by 
alternate eaſy days work at plough and in the waggon, 
the young horſe at the end of the ſummer will become 
able to perform nearly an equal ſhare of labour with the 
reſt of the team, and having been fed and managed in the 
like manner with the other horſes, may, at the approach 
of winter, be taken into the ſtable with them. 

The docking of colts may be performed when they are 
a twelvemonth old, either in the ſpring or autumn, 
but it ought never to be done in the ſummer months. 
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Thoſe people who have great ſtore of waſte paſture, 
ſuch as heaths, moors, &c. poſſeſs the faireſt opportunity 
of breeding colts, which are here reared at a trifling ex- 
pence, and having plenty of room to ſport and range at 
pleaſure, with good and wholeſome water, do grow out 
to their full ſize, and become more ſerviceable for the 
team than thoſe which, from a more confined fituation, 
have not enjoyed theſe advantages. 


* 


HAF. VI. 


DISEASES OF HORSES. 


Or the various diſorders to which the horſe is ſubject, 
the following ſeem to be among the moſt frequent: colic, 
colds, farcy, fever, greaſe, molten greaſe, ſtaggers, 
ſtrains, ſtrangles, ſtrangury, vives, wind broken, wind 

Ils, worms, yellows or jaundice. 

Theſubſequent plan for the treatment and cure of theſe 
diſorders, is chiefly borrowed from a book of high eſti- 
mation publiſhed about five and thirty years ſince, under 
the title of the Farrier's Dictionary, wherein the ſub- 
ſtance of what had been before written on this article by 
Wood, Bartlett, Bracken, Gibſon, Soleyſelle and other 
authors, was collected and arranged in alphabetical order, 
within the compaſs of a portable volume. I rely in full 
confidence on the indulgence of the reader, to pardon the 
long quotations that I have made from the treatiſe above 
mentioned, which having been ſanctioned by the appro- 
bation of the public, I have taken the liberty to offer on 
this ſubject, wherein my own experience is incompetent 
to the taſk. | 

I would beg leave further to premiſe, that I have pur- 
poſely omitted the mention of thoſe diſorders of a more 
complicated nature, where the ſkill of a practical farrier 
ſeems neceſſary to their removal. or 
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OF THE CHOLIC OR. GRIPES. 


There are three kinds of this diſorder ; the flatulent, 
the bilious, and the dry gripes. The flatulent is known 
by the horſe frequently lying down, and as ſuddenly 
riſing up again; he ſtrikes his belly with his fore feet, 
frequently falls into convulſions, tries 'often to {tale but 
cannot, turns his head to his flanks, fails down, rolls 
and turns on his back, which laſt ſymptom is occaſioned 
by a ſtoppage of urine that always attends this cholic, and 
may be increaſed by a load of dung prefling on the neck 
of the bladder. | | 

Firſt, empty the gut by thruſting a ſmall hand up the 
anus, dipped in oil, and afterwards give the following 
ball: „ Take Stratſburgh or Venice turpentine, and 
« Juniper berries pounded, each half an ounce ; ſalt- 
« petre one ounce ; oil of juniper, one drachm ; ſalt of 
« tartar, two drachms; make into a ball, and waſh. it 
« down with ale.” If the horſe does not break wind and 
| ſtale plentifully, he will find no relief; therefore in an 
hour or two give him another ball, and add a drachm of 
falt of amber, which may be repeated a third time if ne- 
ceſſary. The following clyſter may alſo he given: 
« Take camomile flowers, two hands-full ; anniſe, co- 
&« riander, and fennel ſeeds, each one ounce ; long pep- 
“ per, half an ounce ; boil in three quarts of water to two, 
and add half a pint of gin, half an ounce of oil of amber, 
& one-eighth of an ounce of oil of camomile.” If the 
horſe be full of fleſh, it will be proper to bleed. 

The bilious cholic is attended with a fever, great heat, 
dryneſs and panting of the mouth; a little looſe dung is 

enerally thrown out with an hot ſcalding water, which 
if it appears blackiſh, or of a reddiſh colour, with a fœtid 
_ 1mell, denotes a mortification. | | 

Firſt, bleed to the quantity of three quarts, and repeat 
it if the ſymptoms do not abate in a few hours. An 
emollient clyſter ſhould be thrown up two or three times a 


day, and plenty of gum arabic given; a pint of the fol- 


lowing drink thould be adminiſtered every two or three 
hours, till ſtools are procured in abundance, and after- 
Wards night and morning till the dilorder is removed. 
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Thoſe people who have great ſtore of waſte paſture, 
ſuch as heaths, moors, &c. poſſeſs the faireſt opportunity 
of breeding colts, which are here reared art a trifling ex- 
pence, and having plenty of room to ſport and range at 
pleaſure, with good and wholeſome water, do grow out 
to their full ſize, and become more ſerviceable for the 
team than thoſe which, from a more confined fituation, 
have not enjoyed theſe advantages. | 


CHAP. VII. 


_ DISEASES OF HORSES. 


Or the various diſorders to which the horſe is ſubject, 
the following ſeem to be among the moſt frequent: colic, 
colds, farcy, fever, greaſe, molten greaſe, ſtaggers, 
ſtrains, ſtrangles, ſtrangury, vives, wind broken, wind 

Is, worms, yellows or jaundice. | 

The ſubſequent plan for the treatment and cure of theſe 
diſorders, is chiefly borrowed from a book of high eſti- 
mation publiſhed about five and thirty years ſince, under 
the title of the Farrier's Dictionary, wherein the ſub- 
ſtance of what had been before written on this article by 
Wood, Bartlett, Bracken, Gibſon, Soleyſelle and other 
authors, was collected and arranged in alphabetical order, 
within the compaſs of a portable volume. I rely in full 
confidence on the indulgence of the reader, to pardon the 
long quotations that I have made from the treatiſe above 
mentioned, which having been ſanctioned by the appro- 
bation of the public, I have taken the liberty to offer on 
this ſubject, wherein my own experience is incompetent 
to the taſk. | | 

I would beg leave further to premiſe, that I have pur- 
poſely omitted the mention of thoſe diſorders of a more 
complicated nature, where the ſkill of a practical farrier 
ſeems neceſſary to their removal, or 
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OF THE CHOLIC OR. GRIPES. 


There are three kinds of this diſorder; the flatulent, 
the bilious, and the dry gripes. The flatulent is known 
by the horſe frequently lying down, and as ſuddenly 
riſing up again; he ſtrikes his belly with his fore feet, 
frequently falls into convulſions, tries often to ſtale but 
cannot, turns his head to his flanks, falls down, rolls 
and turns on his back, which laſt ſymptom is occaſioned 
by a ſtoppage of urine that always attends this cholic, and 
may be increaſed by a load of dung prefling on the neck 
of the bladder. | | 

Firſt, empty the gut by thruſting a ſmall hand up the 
anus, dipped in oil, and afterwards give the following 
ball: „ Take Stratſburgh or Venice turpentine, and 
« Juniper berries pounded, each half an ounce ; ſalt- 
« petre one ounce; oil of juniper, one drachm ; ſalt of 
« tartar, two drachms ; make into a ball, and waſh. it 
« down with ale.” If the horſe does not break wind and 
ſtale plentifully, he will find no relief; therefore in an 
hour or two give him another ball, and add a drachm of 
falt of amber, which may be repeated a third time if ne- 
ceſſary. The following clyſter may alſo be given: 
« Take camomile flowers, two hands-full ; anniſe, co- 
“ riander, and fennel ſeeds, each one ounce ; long pep- 
“ per, half an ounce ; boil in three quarts of water to two, 
c“ and add half a pint of gin, half an ounce of oil of amber, 
& one-eighth of an ounce of oil of camomile.” If the 
horſe be full of fleſh, it will be proper to bleed, 

The bilious cholic is attended with a fever, great heat, 
dryneſs and panting of the mouth; a little looſe dung is 

enerally thrown out with an hot ſcalding water, which 
if it appears blackiſh, or of a reddiſh colour, with a fœtid 
| 1mell, denotes a mortification. | 

Firſt, bleed to the quantity of three quarts, and repeat 
it if the ſymptoms do not abate in a few hours. An 
emollient clyſter ſhould be thrown up two or three times a 
day, and plenty of gum arabic given; a pint of the fols. 
lowing drink thould be adminiſtered every two or three 
hours, till ſtools are procured in abundance, and after- 
wards night and morning till the dilorder is removed. 


X 3 %“ Take 


% 4 
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&« Take ſena, three ounces ; falt tartar, half an ounce: 
© infuſe an hour or two in a quart of boiling water, then 
ce ſtrain off, and add two ounces lenitive electuary, and 
te four ounces Glauber's ſalts.” If the diſorder be not re- 
moved, and the inflammation and fever increaſe, attended 
with a diſcharge of fleſh coloured water, the danger is 
great. A pint of decoction of bark, with a gill of red 
wine, may be given every three hours, and a quart of the 
ſame decoction, with two ounces of Venice turpentine 
diſſolved with the yolks of two eggs; on: ounce of diaſ- 
cordium, and a pint of red wine, may be given twice a 
day for a clyſter. If the horſe recovers, give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. 

The dry gripes ariſe from coſtiveneſs, and are diſco- 
vered by a frequent and fruitleſs motion to dung, the 
blackneſs and hardneſs of the excrements, the frequent 
and quick motion of his tail, the high colour of his 
urine, and great reſtleſſneſs. 

Firſt empty the gut with a ſmall hand, and give the 
following clyſter twice a day. | 

„ Take marſh mallows and camomile flowers, each a 
« large handful ; bay berries and fennel ſeeds bruiſed, 
« each one ounce; boil in a gallon of water to three 
« quarts z pour it into a pan, and diſſolve therein half a 
pound of treacle, and one pound of linſeed or common 
< oil. To make it more laxative, add four ounces of 
e lenitive eleCtuary, or the like quantity of cream of 
« tartar or purging ſalts, and afterwards the purgin 
te drink directed in the bilious cholic ſhould be given il 
< the bowels are open.” | mY 

In theſe diſorders, the diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, white 
water, made by diſſolving four ounces gum arabic in a 
_ of water, and mixing it with his other drink, which 

ould be warm. | 

Gentle exerciſe will be of uſe, but the horſe ſhould 
not too ſoon be put to hard labour, which frequently 
brings on this complaint. | 


OF COLDS. 


This complaint often goes off without medicine, but 
when attended with a fever and cough, * 
f 
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food, ſwelling of jaws, and difficulty of ſwallowing, re- 
courſe muſt be had to medical art. If the horſe be ſtrong 
and fleſhy, bleed to the quantity of two quarts ; avoid hot 
medicines, and keep the body open with emollient elyſ- 
ters, or by diſſolving in his water two or three ounces of 
cream of tartar a 15 The following drink may be 
given every night: “ infuſe two ounces anniſeeds with 
« one drachm faffron, in a pint and a half of boiling 
« water; pour off the clear, and diſſolve in it four ounces F106 
% honey, to which may be added four ſpoons-full of fallad Rt 
« oil.” One of the owing balls may alſo be given 
every night, if no fever, | 
« Take anniſeed, carraway ſeeds, and greater carda- 
« mums finely powdered, each one ounce; flour brim- 
« ſtone, two ounces; turmeric in fine powder, one 
&« ounce and a half; ſaffron, two drachms ; ſpaniſh juice 
« diſſolved in water, two ounces ; oil anniſeed, half an 
ce ounce; liquorice powder, one ounce and a quarter; 
« wheat flour ſufficient to make a paſte, by beating the 
« ingredients in a mortar,” il 
This is the cordial ball of the famous Dr. Bracken ; but "p21 
in caſe of a fever it is beſt to omit theſe balls, and give 081. 
the horſe nitre or ſal punella in his feeds or water. The Wh j | 
horſe ſhould be kept warm, particularly about the head 1 
and throat, and ſcalded bran ſhould be put hot in the 1 
manger, the ſteams of which will promote a diſcharge at 1 
the noſe. Hay ſhould be given in ſmall quantities and 4 
well ſhaken, and when the horle feeds heartily and ſnorts bi 
after coughing, moderate exerciſe will be of ſervice. 1 
' 
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OF THE FARCY, 11 

The farcy is a diſorder ariſing from foulneſs of blood z þ 

it begins with ſmall hard knots and puſtules, which ſome- | 

times ſpread over the whole body like the branches of a 

vine. Theſe generally run along the blood-veſlels, and | 

follow the track of the veins, and when inveterate, | N 

thicken the coats ſo as to become like cords. | 

Theſe ſwellings or buds are at firſt hard and very pain- | 

ful to the touch, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, ; 

when broke, diſcharge a bloody or oily liquor, and be- Fl 

come foul and ill diſpoſed ulcers. fy 

Sometimes the farcy appears on the head only, and at | 

ethers in various parts of the body. It is cured with [| 

\ | X 4 moſt | 
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moſt eaſe on the head, and it is a good ſign wherever it 
be ſituated, if it ſpread no farther. When it affects the 
head, it firſt appears on the cheeks and temples, and looks 
like a net work or ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. 
The beſt method is to take this diſorder in time, when it 
may be eaſily ſtopped, but if ſuffered to get a-head, it will 
ſoon degenerate into the worſt kind, 

Firſt bleed plentifully, and give four ounces cream 
tartar, and the like quantity of lenitive electuary every 
other day fora week; then give three ounces nitre a day 
for a month, and anoint the buds twice a day with the 
following ointment : „ Take ointment of elder, four 
© ounces; oil turpentine, two ounces ; ſugar of lead, half 
an ounce; white vitriol pounded, two drachms; mix 
© in a gallipot.” To confirm the cure, and to diſpoſe 
ſome little lumps that may remain on the ſkin without 
hair, give the liver of antimony two ounces a day for a 
fortnight, and afterwards one ounce a day for another 
fortnight. | 

When the farcy affefts the larger blood veſſels, the 
cure is more difficult, but ſhould always be attempted 
early, and when the plate or neck vein appears corded, 
let blood on the oppoſite ſide, and apply the following to 
the corded vein : © Take oil of turpentine, in a pint bot- 
ce tle, ſix ounces oil of vitriol, three ounces; drop the 
ce latter into the oil of turpentine by little at a time, 
« otherwiſe the bottle will burſt; when it has done 
« ſmoaking, drop in more oil of vitriol, and ſo on till it 
ce is finiſhed.” When the diſorder is ſeated in looſe fleſhy 
parts, as the, flanks ox belly, equal parts of the above 
ingredients are neceſſary, Rub the parts burſt with a 
vwoollen cloth, and then apply ſome of the mixture over 
the buds, and wherever there is any ſwelling, twice a 
day; give cooling phyſic every other day, and then three 
Ounces nitre every day for ſome time. 

This method muſt be continued till the buds digeſt and 
the cords diſſolve, and when the ſores run plentifully, the 
matter digeſts well, and the lips or edges are not thick 
and callous, a cure may ſhortly be expected; to confirm 
which, and prevent a relapſe, give the liver of antimony 
as before directed, and to heal the ſores and ſmooth the 
ſkin, dreſs with bees wax and oil. | 

When 
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When the farcy begins on the lower belly or flanks, it 
often takes its riſe from a prick of the ſpur, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed from common accidents by the ſtaring of the 
hair, and the ſharpneſs of the pain, and by the matter, 
which is always purulent and of a greaſy conſiſtence. 

After bathing with the before mentioned mixture, 


ſhould the ſwelling not ſubſide when the ulcers are healed, 


to prevent the ſpreading of the buds, and to diſperſe them, 
bathe with the following mixture: „ Take ſpirits of 
ce wine, four ounces; oil vitriol, and turpentine, each 
« two ounces ;z vinegar or verjuice, ſix ounces,” 

In the lower limbs the farcy often lies concealed for 
ſome time, and is miſtaken for the greaſe, a blow, or a 
kick, but may be diſtinguiſhed from them by its beginnin 
on the paſtern joint with one bud, and running OS 
like a knotted crab tree. A poultice with bran and ver- 
juice, bound round the part, and renewed once a day, 
often ſucceeds, and if proud fleſh ariſes, touch with oil 
vitriol, or aqua fortis, an hour before the poultice is ap- 
plied ; for when the diſtemper is local, as in this caſe, it 
1s to be conquered by outward applications. But if it 
grows inveterate, and will not yield to this treatment, 
and the veſſels continue corded, uſe the folowing mix- 
ture: «© Take linſeed oil, half a pint ; oil of turpentine 
cc and petre, each three ounces; tincture of euphorbium 
« and hellebore, each two drachms ; oil of bays, two 
“ ounces ; oil of cinnamon, half an ounce ; double aqua 
ce fortis, half an ounce.” When the ebullition is over, 
add two ounces of Barbadoes tar; rub this into the corded 
veins, and wherever there is a ſwelling, once in two or 
three days; but if the orifices are choaked up with proud 
fleſh, or the ſkin ſo much thickened over the ulcers as to 
confine the matter, an open paſſage muſt be made with a 
ſmall hot iron to deſtroy the proud fleſh, after which it 
may be kept down by touching with oil of vitriol or aqua 
fortis, or butter of antimony. A ſalve may be alſo pre- 
pared with quickſilver and aqua fortis, rubbing any quan- 
tity of the former with enough of the latter, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a liniment ; ſmear the ulcers with this when- 
ever they appear foul, 

Whole packs of hounds have been poiſoned by ſuffering 


the dogs to feed on the fleſh of horſes which have died 
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of the farcy, where mercurial or vitriolic applications 


* 


have been uſed. 


OF FEVERS- 


Theſe confiſt of various kinds, At the beginn'ag of a 
ſimple fever, bleed to the quantity of 3 pints if the horfe 
be ſtrong and in good caſe : after bleeding give the follow- 
ing drench : “ Take camomile flowers, ſage and balm, 
« each half an handful ; liquorice root fliced, half an 

c“ ounce; nitre two ounces ; infuſe in two quarts of boil- 
sing water, and when nearly cold, pour off the infuſion, 
& and ſweeten with honey.“ His diet ſhould be ſparing, 
and conſiſt chiefly of ſcalded bran, and the fineſt and 
ſweeteſt hay frequently renewed. His water ſhould be 
Nightly warmed, and given often and in ſmall quantities. 

Ie the diſorder does not go off in a few days, bleed 
again and continue the drinks, to which may be added 
two or three drachms of ſaffron. The following clyſter 
may be given and repeated every day, if his dung be knot- 
ty and hard: * take two handsful of marſhmallows, one 
« of camomile flowers, fennel ſeeds one ounce ; boil 
c in three quarts of water to two, ſtrain, and add four 
© ounces of treacle, and one pint of oil.” Four ounces 
of Glauber's ſalts or cream of tartar, with the like quan- 
tity of lenitive electuary diſſolved in barley water, may 
be given as an opening drink every other day, when the 
clyſters are to be omitted. | | 


OF THE GREASE. 


The Greaſe is a ſwelling of the legs, which ſometimes 
proceeds from a relaxation of the veſſels, and ſometimes 
from a vitiated blood. If the heels crack, and a matter 
ouze out from them, apply for three or four times the 
following poultice : © Take 4 ounces of garlic, boil in a 
<« quart of ale grounds, and half a pint of vinegar, till half 

e is conſumed, then take half a pint of honey and three 
C or four ounces of hog's lard, or ointment of marſhmal- 
cc Jows, and with rye meal work it into a conſiſtence for 


“a poultice.” 
RE | After 
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After the uſe of the poultice, apply the following li- 


niment : „Take one ounce of Roman vitriol, and diſ- 


« ſolve in a pint of lime water, and when diflolved, add 
« half a pint of train oil, two ounces of oil of turpentine, 
« and half an ounce of verdigris in fine powder: mix, 
« and make a liniment.” Should this not be ſufficiently 
drying, take the following: © red lead and Venice tur- 
c pentine, each four ounces ; verdigris in fine powder, 
« one ounce; make into an ointment.” | 

Should the horſe be full of fleſh; bleed, and apply a 
rowell or two, and give the following purge : Take one 
« ounce of aloes, one drachm of jalap, two drachms of cro- 
ce cus metallorum, one ounce of cream of tartar, and 30 or 
“ 40 drops of oil of anniſeed; make into a ball with ſyrup 
4 of buckthorn :” but if the greaſe proceeds from poverty, 
all evacuations are hurtful, and all that can be done is to 
mend the feed, and let the exerciſe be gentle. Horſes 
which are troubled with the greaſe ſhould always be ſuf- 


fered to run in a paddock, or if that cannot be had, falt 
marſhes. ; 


The following diuretic balls are very beneficial in this 


diſeaſe : © Take ſal prunellæ and nitre, each four ounces ; 


<« ſtone brimſtone finely powdered, half an ounce ; cinnabar 


ce of antimony or crocus metallorum, two ounces ; Caſtile 
& ſoap, one pound; balſam of ſulphur, one ounce :” let theſe 
be made into a paſte, and the quantity of a ſmall hen's 
egg formed into two balls be given every morning on an 
empty ſtomach, the horſe faſting two hours after it; then 
let him be walked about for two hours, and whilſt he is 
out, let him be watered a little at a time and often. After 
this, let liver of antimony be given for ſome time to atte- 
nuate the blood and juices, | 


OF THE STAGGERS. 


Of all diſorders to which the horſe is ſubjeR, there is 
none attended with greater danger than the ftaggers 
which is nearly allied to what is termed the apoplexy in 
the human ſpecies. It is generally preceded by the yel- 
lows ; and as in this caſe the blood is in a high ſtate of 


inflammation, a ſmall negle& after the horſe begins to 


reel, renders every aſſiſtance abortive. The wiſeſt me- 


thod 
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thod is to prevent this ſymptom by uſing the means re- 
commended under the article Yellows, as ſoon as that 
diſtemper is perceived to be coming on. ; 

Farriers generally diſtinguiſh the ſtaggers into two 
kinds; the ſleepy and mad ſtaggers. In the mad ſtaggers the 
horſe (as a man in an inflammatory fever, loſes his reaſon,) 
ſeems to be totally deprived of his inſtinctive ſenſes. He 
knows no body, kicks, riſes an end, and bores with his 
head, ſo that it is highly dangerous to come in his way 
during the paroxyſms of the diſorder. He ſhould be taken 


- Out of the ſtable and tied in the open air, allowing a ſuffi- 


cient length of rope to prevent any miſchief to himſelf or 
his attendants. The only method of cure is to bleed plen- 
tifully by ſtriking the veins in ſeveral different parts, and 
if poſſible, after raking with a ſmall hand, adminiſter a 
ſtrong purging clyſter of falt and oil. This clyſler may 
probably bring away ſome of the hard faces, and as coſ- 
tiveneſs is the general attendant on this diſorder, by 


making way for a copious diſcharge, empty the bowels, 


and relieve the creature. Rowels may likewiſe be applied 
at different places, and the purging draft mentioned at the 
end of this article may be given with a continuation of 
the clyſter ; and although the condition of the horſe in 
the mad ſtaggers will not always admit of the application 
of every remedy above mentioned; yet thoſe which can 
be adminiſtered ſhould by no means be omitted, particu- 
larly the bleeding, which alone in a few hours may give 
a temporary relief, by abating the pain in the head, and 
thus render the animal more eaſy and manageable, after 
which the clyſter, rowels, and purges may come in aid 
of his further recovery. | 

If the horſe ſhould live 24 hours after he is firſt taken, 
appear relieved, ſhew a diſpoſition to ſtand quiet, and 


dung and ſtale frequently; he may be taken into a ſtable 
or outhouſe roomy and well littered with clean ſtraw, 


and ſome of the ſweeteſt fodder well. ſhaken may be ſet 
before him in ſmall quantities, and often renewed. The 
clyſters ſhould be given twice a day, and the purge every 
other day, till copious diſcharges are obtained. His 
drink ſhould be warm water, with nitre or ſaltpetre diſ- 
ſolved in it, and the rowels ſhould be kept open for ſome 
time, The bleeding ſhould likewiſe occaſionally be uſed, 

but 
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but in ſmaller quantities than before. By this treatment 
an alteration for the better may be expected in a ſhort 
time, which may be known by the horſe returning to 
his appetite, by the colour of the eyes, which will have 
changed the yellow duſky hue that they had contracted at 


the beginning of the diſorder ; by the ſtate of the dung 


and urine : the former will be leſs hard and more frequent, 
and the latter unattended with that foulneſs and ſediment 
known by the dingy colour left on the pavement. Gen- 
tle exerciſe will now be of uſe, and to complete the cure 
it will be neceſſary to give the boluſſes hereafter mention- 
ed every evening for a week, and afterwards three times 
a week for a fortnight, wathed down with a quart of forge 
water, with occaſional bleedings. But it is to be noted; 
that as the diſeaſed horſe ſhould be kept out of the ſtable 
when the illneſs is firſt perceived to be coming upon him; 
ſo likewiſe his return to it ought not to be haſtened, leſt 
he infe& the other horſes; for as this. diſorder is in the 
higheſt degree contagious, too much care cannot be taken 
to prevent the infection taking place; and in order to ſtop 
the ravages likely to enſue from it, the whole team ſhould 
be blooded, drenched and rowelled, giving them occa- 
ſionally the boluſſes waſhed down with forge water, ſpar- 
ing them as much as poſſible in their work, and not ſuf- 
fering the carcaſſes of ſuch horſes to whem the diſorder 
may have proved fatal, to lye above ground, but to be 
cautious that the ſame be buried immediately. The rack 
and manger ſhould likewiſe be thoroughly waſhed with 
vinegar when the horſes are recovered; or what would 
be ſtill better, pulled down and burned : for ſo infectious 
is this diforder, and ſuch ravages does it make, often to 
the total extirpation of the team, that every poſſible eau- 
tion ſhould be taken to ſtop its baneful influence. Bur, 
as the prevention of diſeaſes is better than the cure, no 
means ſhould be neglected which are likely to preſerve 
the horſes in a healthy ſtate, and thereby prevent the ap- 
proach both of this diſorder, and others to which this uſe- 


ful animal is liable; and to this end the hay ſhould be 


well ſhaken, and his corn ſound and properly ſifted: he 
ſhould always be blooded in the ſpring before he is turned 
to graſs, and when taken into the ſtable in the autumn. 
On fleaing the carcaſſes of ſome horſes which died of this 

diſorder, 
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diſorder, they were found to be in a high ſtate of inflam- 
mation, and this points out the method of cure by copious 
bleedings, rowels, purges, &c. as mentioned above. 

The fleepy ſtaggers is known by an uncommon laſſi- 
tude and wearineſs, ſo that the creature is with difficulty 
brought to move when taken with this diſorder ; and this 
is the characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes it from the mad 
ſtaggers, being attended with equal danger and malignan- 
ey, but in one reſpect may be conſidered as a leſs potent 
enemy, the horſe in the ſleepy ſtaggers being free from 
that intemperate rage which is the prevailing ſymptom in 
the mad ſtaggers; and therefore being approached without 
danger, his medicines may be more eaſily adminiſtered, 


than in the other ſpecies of this diſorder. 


Receipt for the Purging Draught in the Staggers. 


ee Take ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce and a quarter; 
tc freſh jalap, two drachms ; ſalt of tartar, three drachms ; 
tc native cinnabar, half an ounce; make into a ball with 
« ſyrup of marſhmallows, adding 20 or 30 drops of che- 
© mical oil of anniſeeds.” The purge may be made 


ſtronger or weaker by increaſing or diminiſhing the jalap. 


Receipt for the Bolus. 


© Take madder root and turmeric, each four ounces ; 
© burdock root ſliced, half a pound; monk's rhubarb, 
cc four ounces ; liquorice ſliced, two ounces :?* boil in a 
gallon of forge water to three quarts, ſtrain off, and ſweet- 
en with honey. Make into boluſſes, and waſh down with 
forge water. 


OF STRAINS. 


Various are the oils and mixtures in uſe with the farrier 
to remove this diſaſter; but the following I can recom- 
mend from frequent experiments to be highly efficacious 
in relieving ſtrained ſinews, by whatever cauſe they may 
have been occaſioned, _ 

&« Take one ounce of ſpirits of wine; one quarter of an 
ce ounce of ſpirits of hartſhorn ; one quarter of an ounce 
« oll of vitriol: rub the mixture in with the hand, and 

| | « imme- 


| — 


(c 
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tc jmmediately after rub the part with neat's foot oil; and 
this muſt never be omitted, if it be, the hair will fall of. 

A month or two run at graſs, have often proved effec. 
tual in removing violent ſtrains, and when this complaint 
is ſeated in the ſhoulder, much benefit may be expected 
from ſwimming. | 

The following diuretic ball is of uſe in every diſorder 
ariſing from an impurity of the blood. © Take London 
« turpentine and antimony, equal quantities; make into 
c balls, and give two the ſize of an egg every morning.” 


OF THE STRANGLES. 


This is a diſtemper to which colts and young horſes are 
very ſubject. In this diſorder, the horſe ſhould be kept 
warm, particularly about the head and neck, and let the 
following poultice be applied hot to the part twice a day: 
« Take marihmallows, 10 handsful ; white lilly root, half 
« apound ; linſeed and Fenugreck ſeed bruiſed, each four 
&« ounces; boil in two quarts of water till the whole is 
ce pulpy, and add four ounces of ointment of marſhmal- 

lows, and a ſufficient quantity of hog's lard to prevent 
« its growing dry.” g 

In bs or {1x days the matter is generally formed, and 
makes its way through the ſkin, when it may be dreſſed 
with the following ointment, ſpread on tow, ſtill conti- 
nuing the poulfice.“ Take roſin and Burgundy pitch, 


& each one pound and an half; honey and common tur- 


« pentine, each eight ounces; yellow wax, four ounces z 
« hog's lard, one pound; verdigris in fine powder, one 
& ounce ;” melt the ingredients together, but do not put 
in the verdigris till removed from the fire, and let it be 
295 wi in by degrees till the whole is become ſtiff and 
cool. 5 

If the fever and inflammation ſhould run high, and the 
ſwelling ſo ſituate as to endanger ſuffocation, a moderate 
quantity of blood mutt be taken away, and plenty of water 
gruel or maſhes given as diluters. | 

If the noſe ſhould continue to run after the ſuppura- 
tion, an ounce of Jeſuit's bark, or a ſtrong decoction of 
Zuaiacum ſhavings, ſhould be given every day. 
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If an hardneſs ſhould remain after the ſores are healed 
up, they ſhould be dreſſed with a mercurial ointment, and 
when the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, purging will 
be neceſſary. | 5 . 


OF THE STRANGURY. 


In this diforder the urine comes away by drops, with 
a ſenſation of a ſpaſmodie pain in the neck of the bladder. 

When this complaint does not ariſe from wind or dung 
preffing on the neck of the bladder, as was obſerved un- 
der the article cholic, the cauſe is from inflammation or 
too long a retention of urine. In this caſe, after a copious 
bleeding, give the following drink, and repeat it every 
two or three hours for ſome days, till the horſe is re- 
lieved. Take Venice turpentine broke with the yolk 
tc of an egg, one ounce; nitre, fix drachms; ſweet oil, 
« half a pint; and a pint of white wine.” 

If this ſhould not have the deſired effect, give the fol- 
lowing diuretic ball.“ Take balſam of capivi, or 
et Stratſburgh turpentine, and Venice ſoap, of each one 
«© ounce; nitre, ſix drachms :” make it into a ball with 
honey, and waſh it down with the marſhmallow decoc- 
tion. Repeat this ball two or three times a day till the 
horſe ſtales more freely and without pain, and his urine 
becomes of a right conſiſtence, and free from any purulent 
ſediment ; let the horſe have plenty of marſhmallow de- 
coction, in a quart of which diſſolve an ounce of nitre 
and gum arabic, and two ounces of honey. 


OF THE VIVES OR IVES. 


This diſorder bears a great reſemblance to the ſtrangles, 
but differs from it in this, that the ſwellings of the ker- 
nels under the ears, which are the parts firſt chiefly af- 
fected, ſeldom gather or come to matter, but by degrees 
perſpire off and diſperſe by warm clothing, anointing with 


marſhmallow ointment, and a moderate bleeding or two. 


But ſhould the inflammation continue after the uſe of theſe 
means, a ſuppuration ſhould be promoted by the methods 
recommended in the ſtrangles. fe 
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OF BROKEN WIND, 


This is a very common diſorder amongſt horſes, and is 
generally brought on by hard riding or other improper 
treatment. T his may be ranked amongſt the incurable 
diſeaſes, and all that can be done muſt be by palliative me- 
dicines, 

It is uſual before a broken wind appears, for the horſe 
to have a dry obſtinate cough, without any viſible ſickneſs 
or loſs of appetite ; but, on the contrary, a diſpoſition to 
foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking much water. 


In order to prevent this diſorder as much as poſſible, bleed 


in the neck or plate vein, and give the following mercu- 
rial ball in the morning, faſting the horſe three hours be- 
fore and three hours after it:“ Take mercurius dulcis or 
« calomel, two drachms ; diapente, one ounce ; make 
« into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of treacle, or a 
« ſolution of Spaniſh liquorice, and roll it in liquorice 
« powder.” | | | 

Two days after this ball give the following purge : 
©« Take ſuccotrine aloes, ten drachms; jalap in powder, 
« one drachm; and (if the horſe be ſtrong) two or three 
« drachms of jalap; ſalt of tartar, two drachms; grated 
« ginger, one drachm : make into a ball with ſpirit of 
“ roſes, or ſyrup of buckthorn.” e 

. The mercurial ball and phyſic may be two or three 
times repeated at proper intervals, keeping the horſe well 
cloathed, and not ſuffering him to go to water, or to be 
Wet or drink cold water, but warm with a little bran or 

"oatmeal ſqueezed into it, and be fed as in all other caſes 
where purges are given. 

The following balls, when taken for ſome time, have 
been found very efficacious in removing obſtinate coughs ; 
„Take gum ammoniacum, galbanum and aflafcetida, 
« each two ounces; ſquills, tour ounces ; cinnabar of 
« antimony, fix ounces ; ſaffron, half an ounce :” make 
into a paſte with honey, and give the quantity of a pullet's 
85 every morning. 

roken winded horſes ſhould be fed ſparingly with hay, 
which ſhould be ſprinkled with chamberlee or fair water, 
which will make them * after liquid. T0 or 
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three cloves of garlic given at a time in the feeds, or three 
ounces of garlic bruiſed and boiled in a quart of milk and 
water, and given every other morning for a fortnight, 
have been found very ſerviceable, by warming and ſtimu- 
lating the ſolids, and diſſolving the tenacious juices which 


choak up the veflels of the lungs. 


Bzrbadoes and common tar have been often given with 


ſucceſs to thick winded horſes, to the quantity of two 
' fpoonsfull mixed with the yolk of an egg diſſolved in 


warm water, and given faſting two or three times a 
week. | 

Ihe following alterative ball may be given once a fort- 
night or three weeks : it operates very gently, and re- 
quires no confinement, but thoſe days when it is given, 
warm meat and water are neceſſary; they may be conti- 
nued two or three months: * "Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix 
* drachms ; myrrh, galbanum and ammoniacum, of each 
« twodrachms ; bay berries, half an ounce : make into 
* 2 ball with a ſpoonful of oil of amber, and a ſufficient 
« quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn,” | 


Broken winded horſes ſhould be kept as much as poſ- 


ble to graſs. 


OF WIND GALLS. 


- Theſe are ſoft flatulent tumours often ſeated on both 
fides of the back ſinews, above the fetlock on the fore 


legs, but moſt frequently on the hinder legs, though they 
are oftentimes met with in various parts of the body. When 
they appear near the joints or tendons, they are generally 


oOccaſioned by ſtrains or bruiſes on the ſinews. 


On the firſt appearance of wind galls, the cure ſhould 
de attempted by aſtringents and bandages, for which pur- 
pole let the twelling be bathed twice a day with vinegar 
or verjuice, or let the part be fomented with a decoction 
of oak bark, pomegranate and allum boiled in verjuice, 
binding over it with a roller a woollen cloth ſoaked in 
the ſame. Some for this purpoſe uſe red wine lees 
others, curriers* ſhavings, wetted with the ſame, or vi- 
negar, bracing the part up with a firm bandage. 

It thoſe methods ſhould not ſucceed, mild bliſtering 
ſhould be reſorted to; a ſmall quantity of bliſtering oint- 

ment 
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ment ſhould be laid on every other day for a week, which 
will bring on a plentiful diſcharge, but is generally dried 
up in a few days, when the horſe may be put to his uſual 
work, and the bliſtering ointment renewed in that manner 
ohce-a month or oftener, as the horſe can be ſpared, till 
the cure is compleated. This method is much preferable 
to firing or piercing with an aw}. 


OF WORMS: 


Of theſe there are three ſorts; the aſcarides or needle 
worm; the bots, and teretes or earth worms. 

For the cure, recourſe muſt firſt be had to mercurials. 
Thus two drachms of calomel may be given with half an 
ounce of diapente, and mixed up with conſerve of worm- 
wood over night, and the next morning the following 
purge : «© Take crude quickſilver, two drachms; Venice 
« turpentine, half an ounce ; rub the quickſilver till no 
« pliſtening appears; then add one our.ce of aloes, four 


« drachms of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil of ſavin, 


« and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn, ta 
« make a ball.“ | | 
One of theſe may be given every fix days with the 
uſual precautions in regard to mercurial phyſic, and the 
following powders intermediately : * Take powdered tin 
« and /Ethiop's mineral, of each half an ounce ; give 
&« every night in a maſh or in the feed.“ | 
The various preparations of antimony and mercury 
muſt be given ſeveral weeks together, in order to get rid 
of this vermin, The Ethiop's mineral may be given to 
the quantity of half an ounce a day, and the mercurius 
alkalizatus to the quantity of two drachms a day, mixed 
up in a piece of cordial ball. The cinnabar powders, as 
directed in the farcy, are no leſs effectual, and when 
worms are bred from unwholeſome diet or high feeding; 
rue, garlic, tanſy, favin, box, and many other ſimples 
may be given with ſucceſs, being mixed with the food ; as 
wy cut tobacco, from half an ounce to an ounce per 
day. | 
The following bitter drink; by ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach and mending the digeſtion, will in a great meaſure 
prevent the formation of theſe animals: Take gentian 
\ - Y 2 de root 1 
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© root, zeodoary and galingals, each two ounces ; camo- 
< mile flowers and tops of centaury, each two hands full; 
« Jeſuits bark powdered, two ounces; filings of iron, 
half a pound; juniper berries, four ounces :” Infuſe 
in three gallons of ale for a week, ſhaking the veſſel now 
and then. The doſe is a pint night and morning. 

An ounce of filings of ſteel finely powdered, has been 
ſacceſsfully given every day for a fortnight in the corn. 


OF THE YELLOWS, 


This is à diſtemper to which horſes are frequently 
ſubject, known by a duſky yellowneſs of the eyes; the in- 
ſide of the mouth and lips, and the tongue and roof of the 
mouth alſo looking yellow. 

It is generally attended with a fever and coſtiveneſs, and 
the dung is hard and pelletty. Firſt bleed plentifully, and 
give the laxative clyſter, preſcribed in a fever, and the 
next day give the following purge : * Take Indian rhu- 
< barb powdered, one ounce and a half; ſaffron, two 
4 drachms; ſuccotrine aloes, fix drachms; ſyrup of 
&« buckthorn, as much as is ſufficient.” If the rhubarb 
be thought too coſtly, omit it, and. add the ſame quantity 
of cream of tartar, and half an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, 
with four drachms more of aloes. This may be repeated 
two or three times, giving intermediately x following 
balls and drink. 

& Take /Ethiop's mineral, half an ounce ; millepedes, 
« the ſame quantity; Caſtile ſoap, one ounce ; make 
< into a ball, and give one every day, and waſh down 
« with a pint of this decoction : Take madder root and 
« turmeric root, of each four ounces; burdock root, 
« fliced, half a pound; monk's rhubarb, four ounces; 


„ fliquorice ſliced, two ounces ; boil in one gallon of 


tc forge water to three quarts; ſtrain off, and ſweeten 
« with honey.” Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmeric may 
be given alſo for this purpoſe to the quantity of three or 
four ounces a day, and will ſucceed in moſt recent 
caſes. 

By theſe means the diſtemper generally abates in a week, 
which may be known by an alteration in the horſe's eyes 
and mouth, but the medicine muſt be continued till the 

yellowne!s 
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yellowneſs is entirely removed. Should the diſtemper 
prove obſtinate, and not ſubmit to this treatment, recourſe 
muſt be had to more potent remedies, viz. mercurial 
phyſic, repeated two or three times at proper intervals, 
and then the following balls. 

« Take ſalt of tartar, two ounces ; cinnabar of anti- 
© mony, four ounces ; live millepedes and filings of ſteel, 
& each three ounces ;; ſaffron, half an ounce ; Caſtile or 
« Venice ſoap, half a pound; make into balls the ſize of 
« a pullet's egg with honey, and give one night and 
“ morning, with a pint of the above drink.” 

It will be proper, on his recovery, to give the horſe twa 
or _ mild purges, and, if a fat horſe, to put in a 
rowell. 

The falt marſhes are likewiſe very efficacious in the 
Cure of this diſorder, and, if taken in time, rarely fail, 


CHAP, VIII. 


OF COWS AND OXEN, OR WHAT ARE GENERALLY 
DENOMINATED BLACK CATTLE. 


Tn variety of this part of the animal race is equal to 
their importance; which, with reſpe&t to the numerous 
and beneficial advantages accruing from them to mankind, 
is very great; and the diverſity, fo conſpicuous in their 
ſize and bulk, renders the propagation of this ſpecies of 
quadrupeds general throughout the kingdom; fince there 
is no farm, whether the clayey, the loamy, the gravelly, 
the chalky or the ſandy, be the prevailing ſoil, that ought 


to be pronounced completely ſtocked, where there is 


wanting a proportionate number of black cattle. 

In deep miry countries, the ox ſupplies the horſe's place 
in the harneſs, and enables the huſbandman to till his 
ground at an inferior expence to What is required in the 
cconomy of a horſe team; and when this paſſive animal 
has toiled for a ſeries of years, the meadows on ſuch farms 
3 produce 
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produce a rich paſturage, where he may be turned out to 
fatten. Various parts of the kingdom furniſh a breed of 
cattle adapted to this purpoſe, ſuch as Staffordſhire, part 
of Yorkſhire, Somerſetſhire, and ſome other counties in 
England; as alſo the iſle of Angleſey in Wales, which 
laſt are chiefly bought up by the graziers to be fattened 
in the rich vale lands, or on the moſt fertile marſhes. 
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i But of the Engliſh bred oxen, many, as I obſerved be- 
1if fore, are purchaſed by the farmers on the deep clayey 
4 foils, and worked in their teams for ſome years, when 

| they are turned off to fatten either on their own paſtures, 


or ſold to the grazier for that purpoſe. 
| Of the cow kind, the largeſt Staffordſhire and York- 
1 ſhire breed are bought up by the cow keepers in the neigh 
1 bourhood of London, or in the vale of Aylefbury. The 
1 firſt are kept ſolely for the profit reſulting trom the milk, 
It and the latter for the dairy, the rich vale land being per- 
N fectly adapted for depaſturing theſe large cattle. As to 
19 the milkmen about Londen, they feed chiefly with grains 
and turnips, which cauſe their cows to give great ſtore of 
this nutritious beverage. | : 

Other parts of the Lin dom, where the land is thin and 

ES ſteril, furniſh a breed of cattle of an inferior ſize ; and 
theſe come within the purchaſe of ſuch farmers who live 
on a barren foil, and where the ground is not of ſufficient 
ſtrength to produce a paſturage equal to the fattening the 
larger race of bullocks, or for maintaining the cows be- 
fore mentioned. 

Large droves of cattle are annually brought into Eng- 
land from the principality of Wales, * where they are 
bred in great abundance. The Welchmen who He 
them up, make it their buſineſs to collect large herds from 
the breeders in the country, ſo that jt is no unuſual cir- 

Y cumſtance for one of theſe men to ſend into England a 
| drove conſiſting of ſeveral hundred head of cattle. The 
| . expence of driving and maintaining theſe herds in a journey 

1 | of two hundred miles, muſt be very conſiderable, ſince 


Tbe Iſle of Angleſca alone is ſuppoſed to ſend forth yearly from 
ten to twelve thouſand; and it is computed that the remaining ſtock. 
36 thirty thouſand, PEXNANT's Touk, | | 


| | the 
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the owner of each herd generally employs from four to 
ſeven or eight drovers, who, though they fare hard, muſt 
be fed upon the road no leſs than their beaſts, be paid 
ſomewhat for their trouble, and returned back into their 
own ry at the maſter's charge. Maugre all theſe ex- 
PEE: and although they are e under the neceſ- 
ity of driving their beaſts from one end of an extenſive 
county to the other, before they can meet with chapmen, 
and are ſometimes compelled to leave many of them in 
England, there to remain till the next ſeaſon, yet, not- 
withſtanding all theſe inconveniencies, the Welchmen 
find their account in paying annual viſits to this coun- 
try. | 
The greateſt mart in England for Welch cattle is Bar- 
net, * at which place there is a fair held annually on the 4th 
of September, almoſt ſolely for this buſineſs. This fair 
was formerly kept at Iflington, till the diſtemper which 


raged 3 among the cows at that place in 1746, 


obliged the Welchmen to remove to Barnet, where it has 
been continued ever ſince. Such bullocks which are not 
ſold at this fair are driven into the home counties, parti- 
cularly Kent and Eſſex; and in theſe laſt mentioned pro- 
vinces, I believe, there are fed a greater number of Welch 
cattle than in any other part of the kingdom, the graziers 
giving the preference to this breed, that is found to anſwer 
better than any other on their marſhes, which form a 
Jarge portion of green land in theſe counties. The coun- 
try fairs, which are moſt famed for the ſale of theſe cat- 
tle, are Kingſton in Surrey, Harlow Buſh, and Brent- 


wood in Eſſex; and Challock, Baddleſmere, and Chilbam 


in Kent. But beſides theſe general marts, great numbers 
are brought down, as well inthe ſpring as in the autumn, 
with a deſign to be ſold on the road to the different gra- 
ziers, whoſe land lies contiguous, and between whom 
and the Welchmen there is always a good underſtand, 
ing. | | 


* The number of horned cattle, Welch, Scotch, Iriſh and Engliſh 5 
bees anfge ſale to Barnet fair in 1787, was computed at twenty 
DNOLAnd: | 
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. Theſe cattle are diſtinguiſhed by two general appella- 
tions, according to the different parts of Wales from 
whence they are brought. The largeſt breed come from 
the ſouthern part of the principality, and theſe are called 


South Wales, and the other North Wales bullocks. The 


former are much coveted by the Suſſex graziers to turn on 
their rich lands, as Pemſey Level and other parts, where 
the goodneſs of the ſoil will throw out a head of graſs 
ſufficient to the purpoſe of fattening theſe large beaſts. 
Some of this kind are likewiſe bought by the Kentiſh and 
Eſſex farmers, but in general they prefer the North Wales 
breed, as being of a nature more hardy, and more gloſe 
and compact in their make than the South Wales kind, 
and do therefore weigh heavier to their f1ze. 

Theſe Welch cattle are known under ſeveral denomi- 
nations, adapted to their ſex or age. Calves are females 
of a twelvemonth old, (for of the males there are never 
brought any out of the country at this age.) Heifers 
are thoſe of the cow kind, but which are ſuppoſed never 
to have borne a calf, and theſe are from two to five years 
old. Steers are young gelt bullocks, from two to five 
years old, after which they are termed runts. Beſides 
theſe, there are others ſold under the deſcription of ſpayed 
heifers, whichare greatly eſteemed by the graziers where 
they can depend on the word of the {eller ; ſince the open 
heifers do frequently prove in calf, which is a great diſap- 
pointment and heavy loſs to the grazier, whoſe only mo- 
tive for buying them is to fatten, and not with a view of 

rofiting by their fœcundity; and therefore when this ac- 
cident ſo falls out, it throws him back conſiderably in his 
views. But although for theſe reaſons it becomes a de- 
ſireable object to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſpayed heifers, the 


buyer is nevertheleſs often deceived through the gents 


of the Welchman, and theſe ſame ſpayed heifers whic 
were bought on that account at an advanced price, after 
having been maintained ſeveral months in the feeding paſ- 
tures, and ſuppoſed to be gaining fleſh apace, will fre- 
quently drop a calf ; for among theſe itinerant Cambrians, 
there are many individuals not leſs deeply verſed in the art 
of deception than the horſe ge for this reaſon, the 
raziers are very cautious how they give credit to their 
confident aſſertions. As to the open heifers, they are very 
2 : „ v apt 
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apt to prove in calf from the promiſcuous mixture of 
ſexes in the country, and from the practice of the drovers 
in bringing up in the ſame herds, befides the kinds before 
enumerated, young bulls ; and for this reaſon, it is no 
unuſual circumſtance even for the youngeſt of a year old 


to drop a calf, ere they have been ſix months in the hands 


of the purchaſer. | 

The term runt is by many people indiſcriminately ap- 
plied to Welch and Scotch cattle, whether cows or gelt 
bullocks ; but by the graziers none are denominated under 
this term but ſuch, whether Scotch or Welch, as have been 
ſo deſcribed in the foregoing ſection. And here it is to be 
noted, that there is no other kind of black cattle that fall 
under this deſcription, ſave thoſe bred in North Britain 
and the Welch counties ; the term runt anſwering to that 
of ox, in cattle of other countries. The Scotch are not ſo 
frequently brought into the ſouthern counties of England as 
the Welch breed ; they partake much of the nature. of 
the Welch, and having been bred, like them, in a cold 
and mountainous country, pofleſs the property of being 


very hardy, and thrive well on paſtures, where it would 


be in vain to attempt the fattening of Engliſh cattle, or 
even the larger ſpecies of Welch bullocks, and are moſt 
of them of the polled kind without horns. Though they 
are not ſo common in the ſouthern parts of England as 
the Welch cattle, large herds of them are annually brought 
for ſale into the northern counties. 

The natural food of black cattle is graſs or hay, be- 


ſides which other kinds of aliment have been ſubſtituteg 


for fattening theſe animals, ſuch as ground corn, oil cake, 
turnips, &c. of which more hereafter. In countries 
where they have recourſe to no other method of fattening 
their cattle than what the natural paſture affords (which 
by the bye gives a much finer reliſh to the fleſh than when 
oil cakes or turnips are reſorted to for that purpoſe) there 
are many different ages when the beaſts are turned on the 
feeding grounds, Ihe Welch cattle, as before remarked, 
are purchaſed by the feeding grazier of different ſexes and 
at various ages : thoſe which are bought in at the earlieſt 
period, and are termed calves, are at firſt driven on ordi. 
nary paſture, and are laid among the ſheep; and here they 
remain with alternate ſhiftings as circumſtances may re- 


quiro 


either in black cattle or 
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quire, till they have attained their third year, when they 
are to be removed on thoſe grounds which yield a graſs 
more nouriſhing and in greater abundance, where they 
are to continue. till they become fit for the butcher, and 
this happens in a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time accord- 
ing to their forwardneſs in fleſh when turned into the fat- 
tening paſtures, the more or leſs kindly ſtate of the beaſt, 
or the degree of fertility in the paſture ; for the proof 
e depends leſs on the height 

than on the nutritious quality of the feed; ſince on ſtron 
land graſs of a moderate ſhoot will improve ſtock in a mich 
quicker degree, and cauſe a greater flow of milk in cows, 
and occaſion the butter to be much more abundant and of 
a more delicious flayour, than a long and full bite on more 
ordinary paſtures. . To theſe cauſes may be ſubjoined a 
fourth, ariſing from the more or leſs kindly ſtate of the 
ſeaſons. In general, heifers fattened in the Iſle of Sheepey 
become fit for market at four years old, that is in the third 
year after they were bought in as calves ; and thoſe heifers 
which were purchaſed lean of the Welchmen at Barnet 
fair, are uſually fold to the butcher after having remained 
on the land till the May twelvemonth. Thoſe bullocks 
which were bought in at the age of ſteers, it is cuſtomary 
to maintain on ordinary paſture til] they become runts, or 
of the age of five or fix years, when, like the heifers, 
they are removed to the fattening grounds, there to con- 
tinue about a year and a half, when they will have become 
fit for the*knife, though there are many ſteers which are 
fattened at four years old. "Thoſe which were purchaſed 
in the final ſtate of their growth, namely runts, are im- 
mediately put forward and completed for market in the 
ſummer twelve months from the firſt purchaſe ; though 
on the ſtrong lands in Romney Marſh, when the graziers 
of that Level are inclined to fatten bullocks, (which is 
not uſual, their track of huſbandry lying chiefly to the 
breeding and fattening of ſheep,) and in Pemſey Leve] 
and other rich ſoils where the land is more fertile than 
that of the Iſle of Sheepey, the proceſs is more expedi- 
tious, and a quicker return is made, which, together with 
the advantage of feeding cattle of a larger ſize, enables 
them to derive a more conſiderable profit from their — 
| e nels, 
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neſs. On the laſt mentioned Levell, the South Wales 
beaſts, or runts from the Iſle of Angleſey, are generally 
choſen as being more properly adapted to the ſoil; whereas 
the Iſle of Sheepey graziers, as was before remarked, 
prefer the North Wales breed, which having been reared 
on a more barren ſoil, will thrive faſter in this iſland than 
thoſe of a larger bulk; and this method of proportioning 
the ſize of the beaſts to the quality of the food allotted to 
their ſupport and nouriſhment in the future periods of their 
growth and fattening, is a meaſure which ſeems to be 
pointed out by nature, and perfectly coincides with the 
obſervations every day made in the raiſing of trees, plants, 
and vegetables of. every kind, which if propoſed to be ſet 
on a homely ſpot of ground, ought to be removed from 
nurſeries where the ſoil is ſtill more barren, otherwiſe 
they will never make any rapid advances in growth, but 
will ever remain ſtunted and unſightly. 

One of the greateſt myſteries belonging to the buſineſs 
of a grazier, is the being able to form a proper judgment 
of the value of the- cattle he is about to purchaſe, and 
from the appearance of the ſtock when lean, to give a 
near gueſs what weight they will arrive to if properly fat- 
tened. In bullocks, a ſmooth coat and healthy counte- 
nance are a proof of their kindly diſpoſition, and that they 
u ill not deceive the buyer in their future progreſs ; where- 
as a*droopirty countenance, a lank belly, and a ftaring 
coat, may bg» conſidered as unfavourable prognoſties, and 
certain and indubitable tokens, either that ſuch beaſts are 
unhealthy, or by nature unthrifty and unprofitable. + Be- 
ſides theſe, much depends on the form and conſtruction of 
the animal : a cloſe well ſet bullock, with a large dewlap, 
ſtout legs, deep cheſt, broad buttocks, and thick flank, 
will rarely deceive the purchaſer ; whereas thoſe of a 
_ contrary ſhape, looſe jointed, long legged, with a pro- 


minent back bone, great length of body, ſharp buttocks, ' 
and a belly tucked up, though to appearance larger than 


the firſt mentioned, are not likely to pay fo well for their 


meat, and will be found much lighter in the ſcale from 


rheſe defects. When beef is ſold at 68. 8d. per ſcore, 
the graziers think they are not juſtified in giving 
more for their lean beaſts than three ſhillings per 
s ſcore, 
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ſcore. And this judgment is yet more neceſſary when 


the beaſts are to be ſold off to the butcher, than in the 


former inſtance, for here they frequently have to deal with 
a wary, no leſs than a fraudulent ſet of men, whoſe chief 
aim it is to circumvent the grazier in the purchaſe of the 
live ſtock, and the public in the ſale of the beef, when 

cut into lots. ES DE 
Fatting bullocks require to be foddered with hay in the 
zeverity of the winter months, and for this reaſon it is al- 
Ways a prudent meaſure to lay in for mowing a certain 
portion of marſh land, that there may be no want of fod- 
der in the winter and ſpring of the year. The calves 
and heifers likewiſe, when the weather is bad, and the 
feed ſparing, ought to be ſupplied with ſome kind of dry 
meat-to enable them to reſiſt the keen northern blaſts ; but 
more particularly in long winters and backward ſprings, 
when from the vernal cold and a ſcarcity of feed their 
coats begin to ſtare, and the beaſts become lean and hide 


bound. In this caſe it is oftentimes neceſſary to provide 


lodging in a warm ſtraw yard for the lean beaſts, where 
they may have a comfortable ſhelter from the inclemency 
of the weather, and be ſerved with a daily allowance of 
freſh clean ſtraw; and for want of this precaution. many 
beaſts fall a ſacrifice to cold and hunger in backward 
ſprings after a long winter, for it is in March and April, 
if thoſe months turn out unpropitious, that ſtock of every 
Kind is more apt to ſuffer than in the depth of winter; 
and when young bullocks become much reduced in fleſh 
at that ſeaſon, it is a very difficult taſk to raiſe them, and 
they will continue during the proceſs of their fattening to 
betray marks of the check they met with in their youth, 
ſo as never to arrive at the weight when fattened, that 
they would have done if they had not been ſuffered to pitch 
in the early ſtage of their life. | 
Six and eight pence per ſcore, or 4d.. per Ib. was the avera 
* of beef in 7 wil . 2 were firſt penned, and 
o continued for ſeveral ſucceeding years ; but ſo rapidly has the 
value of proviſions advanced within the lapſe of a few winters, as 
nearly to double that average in the preſent leaſon 1799. 
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Good water is a very eſſential requiſite in feeding horn- 
ed cattle, and ſuch graziers will never find their account 
in ſetting about this buſineſs, whoſe grounds do not abound 
with a continual and abundant ſupply of this element; nor 
will the beaſts thrive on dry lands though the graſs ſhould 
be in the largeſt abundance, for bullocks require a large 
quantity of water to dilute their victuals, and delight in 
the ſummer time to chew the cud in pools or rivulets, 
where they may enjoy a cool retreat, and with alternate 
vibrations of the tail defend themſelves from the trouble- 
ſome attacks of the flies, gnats, &c. : 8 

The time when beef generally fetches the beſt price is 
towards the month of March, and from that time till the 
ſummer gets far advanced, when the markets are greatly 
crouded with fat ſtock of every kind, and peaſe, beans and 
other vegetables, together with a liberal ſupply of mackarel, 
contribute to lower the price of fleſh meat. For theſe 
reaſons, ſuch graziers who are fortunate enough to have 
any fat beaſts in the ſpring, are certain to make a good 
market of them, eſpecially in you wherein the crops of 
turnips turn out deficient; for when there are. large 
growths of this root, vaſt numbers of horned cattle are 
fattened thereon in Norfolk and the adjoining counties, 
and theſe are oftentimes brought to Smithfield in ſach 
herds as to cauſe a conſiderable reduction in the market. 

Hitherto I have confined myſelf to the method of fat- 
tening bullocks on graſs lands, particularly on marſhes ; 
it remains to ſay ſomewhat on the other different ways of 
managing this quadruped, ſo as to render him fit for 
ſlaughter. In the weald of Kent and Suſſex, where the 
land is the moſt fertile of any in this part of the kingdom, 
and where the meadows produce a graſs of the moſt nu- 
tritious quality, and in an abundance equal to the ſtrength 
of the paſture, where the ponds and rivulets yield a conti- 
nual ſupply of wholeſome and refreſhing drink, and where 
the hay, when well got up, poſſeſſes a virtue anſwerable to 
the green herbage: on theſe feeding lands, the grazier 
finds his account in ſtocking his farm with oxen of the 
largeſt ſize, either from the Iſle of Angleſea, or from 

Yorkſhire, Staffordſhire, or other places in England re- 
markable for breeding the moſt weighty beaſts. Theſe 
-bullocks have generally been worked for ſome years, a 

practice 
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practice which not only ſerves to render them traQable 
and docile, whence they lie more quiet in the feeding 
paſtures, but ſuch beaſts are much more expeditious in get- 
ting into fleſh, than thoſe which have not been accuſtom- 


ed to the yoke. Theſe bullocks having been raiſed into 


good condition by means of the graſs without doors, are, 
at the approach of winter, taken into the houſe, where 
they are kept in ſeparate ſtalls, and tended with a conſtant 


ſupply of this highly nutritious fodder, - whoſe intrinſic 


goodneſs is alone ſufficient to complete the buſineſs, and 
render the oxen fit for the butcher. But in order to acce= 
lerate the progreſs, troughs are ſet before them, which 
are conſtantly filled with ground beans, oats, &c. as like- 
wiſe with oil cake — into ſmall pieces. This latter 
ſubſtance, though apparently not calculated to pleaſe the 
palate of a graniverous animal, eſpecially ſo nice a feeder 


as a bullock, is coveted by them with ſuch avidity, that 
after they have been a few weeks accuſtomed to the taſte 


of it, they will quit any other provender to feaſt on this 
diet, ſo that a very ſmall portion of hay will be required 
when the beaſts begin to feed heartily on the cake. But 
it 1s to be obſerved, that water 1s of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, and therefore ſnould be liberally given them dur- 
ing the time that they are feeding on the cake, at which 
time they require a more copious ſupply of liquid than 
when they are confined to any other diet; and for this 
reaſon it ſeems prudent, where it can be ſo managed, to 
build the fatting lodge by the fide of a pond or of a running 
ftream. f | | 

The lodge deſigned for theſe feeding bullocks ought to 
be in a quiet fituation, and the bottom ſecured by pave- 
ment, or well rammed with chalk, to prevent the filth 
and ſullidge from continuing under the beaſts ; and for 
this purpoſe likewiſe it ſhould lie on a gentle declivity to 


facilitate the drain of the urine. The litter ought fre- 


quently to be ſhifted, and this, beſides contributing to the 
article of cleanlineſs, ſo neceſſary to the health of the 


animal, will ſupply the owner with a large quantity of 
valuable manure. The room allotted for each beaſt ſhould 


be ten feet in width, and the depth of the fattening lodge 
about twelve or fourteen feet. | | 
Thus 
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Thus provided with a due ſupply of hay, oil cake and 
water, the beaſts will make a quick progreſs in their fat- 


tening, and if in pretty good heart when ſhut up, will 


be ready for the butcher in March; a time, as before re- 
marked, when beef is moſt likely to advance in price. 

The following remark is neceſſary to be attended to in 
the feeding of bullocks, either on hay, corn, or oil cake, 
or a mixture of each ; namely, that their ſeveral feeds be 
given frequently and in ſmall proportions, for if the fat- 
ting beaſts are ſuffered to blow on any part of their food, 
they will never more be brought to eat of the fame again, 
until compelled by hunger, a ſenſation which they ought 
never to be allowed to feel. This ſhews the neceſſity of 
a conſtant attendance on theſe animals, in order that their 
food may be given in due proportions, their water often 
changed, and their litter {till kept freſh and clean under 
them; for of all the brute creation, a bullock is the. moſt 
dainty in the choice of his food, from whence he has ob- 
tained the appellation of neat, a term perpetually uſed to 
diſcriminate theſe cattle. 

Of oil cake each beaſt will require eight cakes per day, 
and theſe are to be broken into pieces, whereof one cake 
will form about four. Many people divide the cake by means 
of a large mortar and weighty peſtle, but there is a far eaſier 
and more expeditious method of performing this work; 
namely, by holding the cake for ſome few minutes before 
the fire, which renders it, from a very hard ſubſtance, 
pliable and tender, fo that it may be broken with the ut- 
moſt facility between the fingers to any ſize that may be 
thought neceſſary, though it will be prudent not to break 


any more at one time than may be ſuppoſed wanting for 


the expenditure of the current day, that the beaits may en- 
Joy their provender every day freſh out of the loft. And 
ere let me offer a hint in reſpect to preſerving the cake, 
which is, that it be laid in a dry clean loft, where it may 
be kept free from any extraneous mixture, but to be parti- 
cularly careful that neither wet or dampneſs be admitted 
to come in contact with it, which would certainly occa- 
ſion it to be mouldy and render it totally unfit for uſe ; and 
this caution ſeems the more neceſſary as the cakes are ge- 
nerally purchaſed in the ſummer months, when the price 
is at the loweſt, and kept for half a year or longer before 
they 
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they are uſed, in which time it is evident that either a drip 
in the thatch or tiling, or a dampneſs in the walls or the 
flooring of the ſhed or warehouſe wherein they are ſtowed, 
will bring no ſmall detriment to the cakes ; and thus the 
qwner will ſuffer a heavy loſs in the firſt expence, and be 
utterly diſappointed in his future views. 2 

The uſe of oil cakes for fattening oxen owes its riſe 
to accident, from whence many other valuable diſcoveries 
date their origin. About ſeventy years fince ſome cakes, 
which is the ſubſtance remaining after the preſſure of the 
fluid, had been flung on a meadow by the proprietor of a 
linſeed oil-mill for manure, the only purpoſe this refuſe of 
the mill was at that time ſuppoſed capable of anſwering. 
In this meadow ſome horned cattle were caſually feeding 
at the time, and the graſs being ſhort were tempted to 
nibble on the cake, which after a few days proved fo 
agreeable to their palate, that it was devoured by them 
with the greateſt avidity, though it was not till a very 
material alteration was perceptible in their beaſts, and that 
by the ſteekneſs of their coats, they gave proof of being 
in a far better condition than the ſhortneſs of the paſture 
was likely to bring them, that the owners thought of ex- 
amining into the cauſe of this ſudden tranſition from lean- 
neſs to the plump and luſty ſtate at which they had arrived; 
when, to their great aſtoniſhment, they were convinced 
that the ſlighted cake had occaſioned this phenomenon, a 
circumſtance which ſoon became notorious among the far- 
mers, and the method of feeding with oil cake was 
adopted as a general practice; and fo greatly hath the de- 
mand for this article increaſed within theſe few years, 
that thoſe cakes which formerly uſed to be thrown by as 
of little or no value, are now fold for ſeven or eight 
pounds per thouſand, | 
For what reaſon the price of beef and other proviſions 
ſhould have been enhanced ſince the introduction of this 
expeditious mode of fattening, and wherefore the markets 


of Smithfield ſhould have been dearer, as by means of the 


oil cake and turnip fed animals they have been proportion- 
ably better filled, is a paradox, to the folution of which I 
muſt acknowledge myſelf perfectly incompetent. That 
ſuch however has been the event is beyond a doubt, ſo 
that in the ſpring of the year when the ſtall fed oxen are 

| brought 
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brought to market, the prices generally advance a penny 
or three half-pence per pound. In the ſpring of the year 


1772, when proviſions of every kind were enhanced in a 


higher degree than had been remembered at any former 

eriod, beef fold at 5d. and 6d. per lb. At that time, 
Mr. Tadman, a farmer at Higham, near Rocheſter, - fold 
to Mr. Sealy, a butcher in 1 two twin 
bullocks, bred and fattened by himſelf, for 8ol. and was 


ſuppoſed not to have been any conſiderable gainer by the 


fale, as theſe beaſts had for ſeveral ſummers been kept on 
his richeſt paſtures, and for two or three winters had been 
allowed their fill of oil cake. 10 

When bullocks are fattened on turnips and hay, they 
require only a ſmall allowance of water, as the moiſture 
of the turnips in a great meaſure ſupplies the place of 
other liquid. They may either be turned into the field, 
and fed with a daily portion, by dividing the cloſe with 
hurdles in like manner as is practiſed for ſheep, or the 
turnips may be brought home and given to them in a yard 
or other incloſure; or laſtly, the beaſts may be tied up in 
ſtalls, as was directed for the cake fed bullocks. Of theſe 
three methods the laſt ſeems to be the moſt eligible, as by 
this means the beaſt will lie much more at his eaſe, and 
having his eyes detached from every object but his food, 
will fatten' more kindly, and with greater expedition, than 
when ſuffered to enjoy a wider range. The ſecond me- 
thod of bringing the turnips into a yard, and ſuffering the 
beaſts to eat them there, is much preferable to that of pen- 
ning the bullocks in the field, where they will probably 
not ſeldom make their way into the ſtanding turnips, and 
will be expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, from 
both which circumſtances much time will be loſt in their 
fattening. Beſides, they will be leſs under the inſpection 
of the owner, and therefore liable to various accidents, 
which might either be prevented or remedied when the 
other method of feeding is purſued. The dung likewiſe 
will be totally loſt when the bullocks are fed in the field, 
and this is a matter of great import to a farmer, and the 
valuable addition which the muck from the ox ſtalls makes 
to the contents of the yard, being replete with the dung 
and ſtale of the beaſts, may well compenſate for the extra 
attendance required on this oceaſion. 
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Turnips, for the fattening bullocks, ſhould be thoſe 
of the largeſt ſize, and when brought out of the field into 
the yard, ſhould be diveſted of their tops, and of the dirt 
which adheres to them. The tops and ſmall turnips may 
be thrown to the cows and lean beaſts, and the large roots, 
after having been thus cleanſed, ſhould be divided into 
three or four pieces, and flung into the trough before the 
fatting beaſts, obſerving not to give too large a quantity 
at one time, and if any of the laſt ſerving ſhould —_—y 
remain in the troughs when the baiting time comes round, 
theſe muſt be removed for a freſh ſupply. It is unneceſ- 
fary to add, that the hay which is allowed to theſe beaſts, 
either when fed with turnips or on oil cake, ſhould be the 
ſweeteſt that can be got, and this too ſhould be apportion- 
ed in ſmall quantities. | 

Turnips are moſt palatable, and likewiſe more nutri- 
tious, when given to the beaſts drawn freſh out of the 


field; yet, to guard againſt the contingency of a froſt, 


or of inceſſant rains, the firſt of which would render this 
buſineſs impraCticable and the other inconvenient, it ſeems 
a very judicious method to provide a ſtock of turnips in 
dry open weather, that they may be in readineſs at thoſe 
times when they cannot be procured freſh carted out of 
the field. Theſe, when diveſted of their leaves and tap 
roots, and cleanſed from the dirt, may be piled up in a 
covered ſhed where no moiſture can penetrate, and in this 
manner they will maintain their goodneſs for ſome 
months. | 
When bullocks are at firſt ſhut up to fatten on turnips, 
care ſhould be taken that this food be given in moderation, 
and with a proper allowance of hay, otherwiſe the ſweet- 
neſs of the turnip may tempt the beaſt to feed ſo vora- 
ciouſly as to occaſion too great a fulneſs in the maw, which 
is called hoving or blowing, an accident which frequently 
happens to ruminating animals, when taken from dry 
meat or natural graſs to turnips, clover, or other ſucculent 
paſture. | 
When this accident occurs, every means ſhould be 
taken to promote the evacuation of the tzces by keeping 
the beaſt in continual motion ; but if this method ſhould 
prove ineffectual, and the creature ſhould continye to 
twell and expreſs his uneaſineſs in moans, and — 
ir, 
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ſtir, the danger is then imminent, and recourſe. muſt be 
had without delay to a manual operation, which is thus 
performed. On the left fide of the abdomen, midway 
between the ſhort ribs and the hip bone, let a long knife 
be thruſt to the depth of four or five inches ; this is called 
paunching, and, if properly executed, will occaſion an 
inſtant expulſion of wind, which ſeldom fails to relieve 
the creature. The wound ſhould be daubed over with 
tar, mixed with train oil, to prevent any annoyance from 
inſets, and defended from filth by a piece of cloth or other 
covering. | | 

en ſometimes happen to beaſts when feeding on 
turnips, from a piece of the food flipping down their 
throat without chewing; fo that unleſs inſtant help were 
given, ſuffocation would be the natural and unavoidable 
conſequence. Whenever, therefore, this . event occurs, 
let the outſide of the gullet be rubbed with a ſtick in order 
to force the turnip into the ſtomach, but ſhould this fail 
of ſucceſs, a turned ſtick muſt be thruſt down the gullet, 
and the turnip by that means may eaſily be diſlodged, and 
the creature relieved from its uneaſy and dangerous ſitua- 
tion. 

The butchers were formerly thought to make good 
profit of their buſineſs, if they ſold their beef or mutton 
at the ſame price per 1b. which they gave for their ſheep 
or beaſts when alive; as the head, ſkin, and pluck of the 
ſheep, and the head, tallow, hide, &c. of the bullock, 
were looked upon to be ample gains, and ſuch as would 
inſure a very decent ſupport to a family from the ſlaughter 
of one bullock and three ſheep in a week, provided the 
butcher had a competent knowledge of his buſineſs, fo as 
to be able to judge with tolerable exactneſs and preciſion, 
on the future weight of his ſtock ; but, of late years, our 
butchers will not be ſatisfied with this decent profit, ſo 
that the value of meat is enhanced to the conſumer a penny 
and three half-pence per 1b. over the medium of Smithfield 
market. | 

If I may be allowed to hazard a metaphyſical conjec- 
ture on the various colours of this ſpecies of the animal 
race, I ſhould fay, that the black, red, and brindled are 
the hardieſt, and moſt kindly either for the pail, the 

ſuckler, or the grazier. T0 party coloured or ſtriped, 


are 
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are inferior to the former on every account; the dun, or 
aſh colour, are yet mG:e tender and _— but the 
white is, of all others, the moſt exceptionable colour. 
But notwithſtanding this remark will, I believe, in general 


turn out to be well founded, yet there are exceptions to the 


# 


rule, and neither a good ox any more than a good horſe 
can be of a bad colour; and it is to be obferved, that the 
red, blacks and brindles, are by far the moſt numerous, 
being in a proportion of more than twenty to one over 
the . 4 white, and party coloured. | 


— r I 


HAP. K. 


Tur marks of a good cow are theſe; wide horns, a 
think head and neck, dewlap large, full breaſt, broad 
back, large deep belly; the udder capacious, but not too 
fleſhy ; the milk veins prominent, and the bag tending far 
behind ; teats long and large, buttocks broad and fleſhy, 
tail long and pliable, legs proportionable to the ſize of the 
carcaſe, and the joints ſhort. To theſe outward marks 
may be added a gentle diſpoſition, a temper free from any 
vicious tricks, and perfectly manageable on every occa- 
ſion. On the other hand, a cow with a thick head and 
ſhort neck, prominent back bone, ſlender cheſted, belly 
tucked up, ſmall udder or a fleſhy bag, ſhort teats, and 
thin buttocked, is to be avoided as totally unfit for the 
purpoſes either of the dairyman, the ſuckler, or the 
grazier. | 

Ihe molt valuable cows are thoſe which are bred in 
Yorkſhire, Staffordſhire, and upon the ſtrong land in other 
parts of the kingdom, which being of the largeſt ſize, 


yield great ſtore of milk, when turned on paſture where 


the graſs is in ſufficient abundance, or fed with a conſtant 
ſupply of ſuch edibles, which from their ſucculency con- 
duce much towards the nutriment of the creature, and en- 
able her to give brimming pails of milk, ſuch as turnips, 

| grains, 
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grains, garden ware, &c. And ſince thele large kine 
require a more ample proviſion than would fall to their 
ſhare on the generality of farms, it follows that they 
ſhould not be purchaſed by any perſon whole land is not 
of the moſt fertile kind ; for on ordinary keeping a ſmall 
cow will yield a fairer profit, than would one of the 
Yorkſhire or Staffordſhire breed, which having been nur- 
tured on ſome of the beſt land in the kingdom, would be 
literally ſtarved, where a Scotch or Welch cow would find 
ample ſuſtenance, | 

There is ſcarcely a farm in the kingdom which does 
not admit of keeping one or more cows that will fall under 
the reſpective denominations above mentioned, regard be- 
ing always paid to the condition of the foil ; and indeed, 
ſo uſeful and ſo neceſſary is this creature in the economy 
of a farm, and her produce yields ſo conſiderable an ad- 
vantage to the owner, that her abſence can hardly be dif- 
penſed with at any rate. | | 


CHAP. X. 


COWS FOR BUTTER. 


Turgr are three different purpoſes to which the pro- 
duce of this animal is applied; namely, the churn, ſuck- 
ling, and for the immediate profit of the milk. 

The dairies in the vales of Buckinghamſhire and Ox- 
fordſhire are very extenſive. This fertile land maintains 
a breed of large cows, which yield great ſtore of milk, 
Jo that it is no uncommon circumitance for one farmer to 
keep a herd of fifty or ſixty, and to collect a quantity of 
cream ſufficient to fill a barrel churn of fixty gallons in a 
week. The butter made from this cream is told by the 
farmer or dairyman, to perſons who make it their bulinets 
to purchaſe this article at a ſtated price from Michaelmas 
to Lady-day, and at an inferior rate from Lady-day to Mi- 

chaelmas, The butter thus collected is ſent to London 
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every week by theſe people in waggons, which are con- 
tinually making trips to the metropolis from the vale of 
: SORE in Buckinghamſhire, from ans in 
orthamptonſhire, and from various other places adjoin- 
ing; as likewiſe from the rich meadow lands in Oxford- 
ſhire, &c. This butter is conſigned to the dealers in 
London, who retail it to the conſumer, and no ſmall 
Pot. from this traffic accrues to the waggoner and the 
ondon butter merchant, whilſt from the different hands 
through which it paſſes, the price of this neceſſary item 
in houſe-keeping is enhanced in no inconſiderable degree 
to the public; and the original manufacturer, if he was 
to take his breakfaſt at a houſe of hoſpitality in London, 
muſt pay after the rate of a ſhilling or fourteen pence per 
pound, for the ſame butter which he had fold out of the 
churn at ninepence ; yet it perhaps might be no very dif- 
ficult matter to prove, that both the grazier in the coun- 
try, and the conſumer in London, are materially benefited 
by means of this traffic; for without theſe ſeveral factors, 
neither could the farmer procure cuſtomers for his goods, 
nor the houſe-keeper ſo conveniently ſupply himſelf with 
this neceilary appendage to the tea-table ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the popular outcry formerly raiſed againſt re- 
grators, I believe it is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged, that by aid of theſe intermediate traders the mar- 
kets are more liberally ſerved with proviſions of every 
kind ; and hence the notion which formerly prevailed, of 
the public intereſt being injured by jobbers and factors, is 
at preſent univerſally exploded. That our legiſlators have 
embraced theſe latter ſentiments, is evident from the mo- 
dification of thoſe ſtatutes which formerly were provided 
againſt foreſtallers, regrators, &c. and which, however 
well intended, were found to be inadequate to the end 
propoſed, by enhancing the value of proviſions, whilſt they 
were meant to keep them within the bounds of modera- 
tion. 

The butter, whereof I am now ſpeaking, is made up in 
lumps, containing the quantity of two pounds in each, 
and for that reaſon it has obtained the name of lump but- 
ter. Its flavour is peculiarly ſweet and agreeablæ, which 
is chiefly owing to the goodneſs of the paſture whereon 
the cows are fed; for this intrinſic merit would in vain 


be 
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| be ſought for in butter made from ordinary paſtures, how 
great ſoever may be the ſkill of the dairy woman. And 
though the graſs ſhould be equally luxuriant, the cows of 
the ſame breed, and the cream in like abundance, yet 
would a decided preference ſtill remain in favour of the 
vale fed cows; for as a fatting beaſt on rich land will 
thrive much quicker than on thin ſoils, though the 
herbage be ſhorter on the former than on the poor ground, 
ſo will cows give a larger ſtore of milk, and that of a 
more nutritious quality, when fed on deep fertile mea- 
dows, than if depaſtured on thoſe of inferior goodneſs. 

Beſides the lump butter above mentioned, large quan- 
tities are ſent to the London markets from other places, 
Epping butter hath long been held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion by the city voluptuaries; and on this account it is, 
that what goes under that denomination is ſold a penny or 
two pence in the pound dearer than any other, though the 
quantity which 1s brought to town of this latter kind bears 5 
no proportion to that of the lump butter; nor does it in 
my opinion deſerve that preference which is generally 
_uy_ to it, ſince if the lump butter could be conveyed to 

ondon with as great facility and expedition as that from 
Epping, I doubt not but moſt people would allow the ſu- 
periority to reſt on the ſide of the former. But as the 
proximity of the Epping farmers to the metropolis al- 
lows of their ſending it to town the ſame hour in which 
it is made, a leſs quantity of ſalt is required to be mixed 
with it, and this freſh nd maukiſh flavour pleaſes the vi- 
tiated taſte of the citizens, though with moſt people it 
would be conſidered as a defect; and this, together with 
the convenience of having it directly out of the churn, 
when butter is known to be in the higheſt perfection, 
ſeems to be the true reaſon of the prejudice in the London 
gentry towards the Epping butter, and not any ſuperior 
excellence which it poſſeſſes over the lump or vale but- 
ter. 

Great quantities of butter are manufactured in Cam- 
bridgeſhire and the adjoining counties. The Cambridge 
butter is ſent up to London in ſmall pans, and has an ad- 
ditional quantity of ſalt mixed with it to inſure its keep- 
ing for ten days or a fortnight, but is perfectly free from 
any rancid taſte, and may very properly anſwer all the 
| 8 2 ends 
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ends expected from freſh butter, though it is ſeldom uſed 
in London but for toaſts, pye-cruſt, &c. 

In Yorkſhire, Lincolnſhire, and other neighbouring 
counties, where the land is rich and fertile, they make 
large quantities of butter, which is ſalted and put into 
tubs ; and from hence not only the metropolis, but all the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom are furniſhed with their 
winter ſtocks of Engliſh butter. 

In thoſe countries where the profit of the cow ariſes 
chiefly from the ſubſequent manufacture of the butter, the 
whole care and management of that article reſts with the 
houſewife, ſo that the farmer has little elſe to do, but to 
ſuperintend the depaſturing of his cattle, the milking, 
churning, and in ſhort the whole internal regulation of 
the dairy, together with the care of marketing the butter 
where the ſame is made up wholly for home conſumption, 
falling upon the wife alone: and in this department of 
rural ceconomy is required ſo large a portion of {kill, of 
frugality, cleanlineſs, induſtry and good management, 
that a farmer with the utmoſt care, and the moſt affiduous 
attention to his buſineſs without doors, may yet be mate- 
rially injured through the imprudence or extravagance of 
his wife in the conducting his domeſtic concerns; and al- 
though this obſervation will hold good in many other 
parts of his buſineſs which paſs through the hands of the 
miſtreſs in a farm houſe, yet there is none among the va- 
rious occupations of a „ wherein he may be ſo 
greatly aſſiſted or fo matcrially injured by the good conduct 
or want of care in his wife, as in this of a dairy, 

The firſt requiſite towards making good butter is clean- 
lineſs ; for unleſs the pails, pans, and other utenſils em- 
ployed for this buſineſs are duly cleanſed and maintained 
perfectly ſweet, it will be in vain to expect that the but- 
ter will be agreeable to the palate, | 

When the milk is brought in from the cow houſe, it is 
to be poured into proper receivers, which are made cither 
of lead, wood or earth. The carthen pans are the cleaneſt 
reſervoir, but where the dairies are very extenſiye, leaden 
troughs are chiefly appropriated to this uſe, The milk 
having ſtood the proper time in theſe receivers, the next 
buſineſs is to ſkim off the cream, which will have formed 
itſelf on the ſurface ; this cream is depoſited in a deep pan 

on 
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or crock, of a ſize adapted to the extent of the dairy, 
where it is to remain till the time for churning, the ſkim- 
ming of each meal making an addition to the quantity 
the Limon milk is then given to the pigs, whereof large 
numbers are kept by the dairy-man, and this proving an 
excellent food for theſe creatures, forms no very inconſi- 
derable part of the profit of ſuch farmers who keep large 


herds of cows, the hogs being yearly fold off to the 


butcher, either immediately from the {ſkimmed milk, or 
are ſhut up a few weeks on peaſe, which contribute to 
harden the fleſh, improve the hog in weight, and render 
him proper for the purpoſe of bacon or pickled pork. 

The time that the cream ſhould ſtand before it is put 
into the churn, depends on a variety of contingent cir- 
cumſtances; namely, the extent of the dairy, the ſtate 
of the weather, and the times for marketing. Where 
the cows are ſufficiently numerous to ſupply the churn 
twice in the week, this ſeems to be a very proper mode of 
conducting the buſineſs ; but in ſmall dairies, and in the 
winter time, when the cows fall off from their milk, the 
collection is ſo ſlender as not to admit of churning oftener 
than once in the courſe of a week. In very cold weather, 
churning often proves a work of great difficulty, and re- 

uires an ample degree of ſtrength no leſs than a good 
flock of patience, to attend the tedious performance of 
this buſineſs, which in ſuch circumſtances often employs 
a perſon great part of the day. To expedite the procels, 
it is a common practice to pour hot water into the churn, 
and to ſet it as near the hre as poſſible ; but, maugre all 
theſe precautions, the cream does not ſoon change to its 
more ſolid conſiſtence of butter in cold froſty weather, 
whilſt in the ſummer months leſs than half an hour's 
work is generally ſufficient to this purpole. 

Great care 1s required in taking the butter out of the 
churn, by draining from it as much” of the milk as poſſi- 
ble, ſo that a good dairy woman will, by ſqueezing the 
mals between her hands, expreſs from it great part of the 
butter milk, which would otherwiie not ſo eaſily come out 
in the beating, which 1s the next operation, and by which 
the remainder of the milk is extracted; and this method 
of ſqueezing and beating out the butter-milk is abſolutel 
neceſſary towards procuring a good and well taſted com- 

| modity; 
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modity ; for when this is not duly attended to, the mitk 
lies in veins throughout the butter, which is not only 
very unſightly, but gives an ill taſte to the butter, and 
diſpoſes it to change or grow rancid in a ſhort time. 
When the butter is ſufficiently beat, and a proper quan- 
tity of ſalt is mixed with it, the next care muſt be to ma- 
nufacture it into forms of a ſize and ſhape according to 
the fancy of the,miſtreſs. The moſt valuable butcer looks 
of a ow hue, and is more or lefs fo, according to the 
goodneſs of the feed, and the diſtance of time from the 
calving of the cow. In the winter ſeaſon, when the 
cows are fed chiefly on dry meat, the butter will not 
carry ſo good a colour as in the ſummer, when their food 
is more ſucculent and juicy, and when ſtraw is the prin- 
Cipal fodder, the colour of the butter will be perfectly white. 
To remedy this defect. many houſe-wives have recourſe 
to turmeric, which in ſome meaſure anſwers the purpoſe, 
and has the advantage of being in every reſpect innoxious, 
neither does it occaſion any ill flavour to the butter, if 
uſed only in ſmall quantities. The product of new 
milched cows is not only larger than that which ariſes 
from thoſe which have calved a longer diſtance back, but 
the milk will yield a proportionably greater quantity of 
cream, and the butter will be more agreeable to the pa- 
late, and of a colour more pleaſing to the eye. 

In the winter time, or in the ſpring of the year, when 
cows are fed on turnips, the butter acquires a taſte which, 
to many palates, is highly diſagreeable ; but what gives 
the moſt nauſeous flavour to milk or butter is garlic, 
which abounds in ſome paſtures, and which the cows in 
the early part of the ſpring are apt to lick up with their 
food. 

The quantity of butter to be made from a given num- 
ber of cows, depends on a variety of contingencies ; 
firſt, the ſize and goodneſs of the beaſt ; ſecondly, the 
kind and quantity of the food ; and thirdly, the diſtance 
of time from the calving. As to the firſt, it need ſcarce 
be mentioned that a large cow will give greater ſtore of 
milk than one of a ſmaller ſize, though cows of equal 
ſize differ as to the quantity of cream produced from the 
milk of each; it is therefore on thoſe cows whoſe milk is 
not only in large abundance, but which from a peculiar 

inherent 
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inherent richneſs yields a thick cream, that the dairy-man 
is to place his chief dependance ; and where a cow is de- 
ficient in either of theſe inſtances, ſhe is to be parted 
with, and her place ſupplied by one more proper for this 
uſe. As to the ſecond particular; namely, the kind and 
quality of the food, thoſe who would with to profit by a 
dairy ought to provide for their cows hay of a ſuperior 
goodneſs to be given them in the depth of winter, and 
this in an unlimited degree, that they may always feed 
till they are perfectly ſatisfied; and when the weather 
will permit, the cows ſhould be indulged with an outlet 
to the marſhes or low meadows, where they may feed on 
the old tore, which is far preferable to the practice of 
confining them the whole day on dry meat, and will en- 
able them to yield plenty of milk, and will give a fine yel- 
low colour to the butter even in the winter ſeaſon. As 
to thoſe who confine their milch cattle to the yard in the 
winter time, when the weather will admit of their bein 

turned abroad, or who fodder them chiefly on ſtraw, ſuch 
people mult not expect to reap much advantage from theſe 
animals, whether kept for the pail or for ſuckling ; for if 
the creature be refuſed a due allowance of wholeſome and 
nutritious diet, how can it be expected that ſhe will yield 
any great abundance of milk ? As to the third particular, 
thoſe coop will certainly give the largeſt quantity of milk, 
and of © fuperior quality, which have calved the lateſt. 
Hence the neceſſity of providing a breed of cows, which 
from their conformation bid fair to fill the pail at every 
meal, and“ ſimiting the number of the herd to the fize 
of the farm, that they may always be ſupplied with ſuc- 
culent paſture ; and from hence likewiſe may be adduced 
the propriety of attending to the peculiar property of 
each cow, that ſuch which are not kindly for the pail, 
either by giving over their milk too early, or by conti- 
nuing long dry, may be turned off for fattening ; whilſt 
they which yield the richeſt cream are quiet and of a good 
temper, and which continue to give their milk to the 
lateſt period, which are not apt to ſlink their calves, and 
are generally healthy, may be kept. on the farm to the 
great emolument of the owner, till they become incapa- 


Citated by age to yu any further profit; and from theſe 


cows it is, that ſuch female calves ſhould be made choice 
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of, which are intended to be weaned, for the purpoſe of 
continuing the ſtock. This method of weaning calves is 
a very eligible one, and deſerves the attention both of the 
ſuckling farmer and the dairy-man, fince it will always be 
found that the cows which are bred on the land will be 
more kindly (ceteris paribus) than thoſe which are bought 
in from other paſtures ; and having ſprung from a reputa- 


ble ſtock, will rarely fail to anſwer the utmoſt expecta- 


tions of the breeder, and in the end repay all the care and 
expence he may have been at in the rearing, the method 


of doing which will come more properly to be treated of 


under the article Suckling. 

A milch cow is in her prime at five years old, and will 
generally continue in a good milking ſtate till ten years or 
upwards ; but this depends greatly on the conſtitution of 
the animal, ſome cows, like other created beings, exhi- 
biting marks of old age much earlier than others, 

The age of a cow or ox may be known by examining 
the circles round the horns. _ Theſe circles fr appear at 


three years old, and this is termed ſcoring, and according 


to the number of theſe ſcores, the age of the creature 


may eaſily be aſcertained, counting the firſt ſcore for the 
fourth year. | : 
Thoſe who would make the utmoſt advantage from 
cows, either as ſucklers, dairy-men, or milk-ſellers, ſhould 
always provide a bull to run in the herd, t&obviate the 
perpetual trouble of driving them perhaps a mile gg nbre 
to the bull, beſides the loſs and inconvenience of theif be- 


coming barren. The marks of a good ball are, a buſhy 


forehead, round head, full eyes, large and thick ſhoulders, 
wide cheſt, ſhort and full neck, deep in the fore-bows, 
home ribbed, ſhort backed, his belly round and capacious, 
legs large and ſtrong, with ſhort joints, brawny buttocks, 
and a tail long and buſhy. : | 
One bull will be ſufficient for twenty cows. He is in 
his prime at two years old, and ſhould never be ſuffered to 
continue longer in a ſtate of virility, than to the fifth 
year; for after that time, bulls which before were gentle 
and lay quiet in the cow paſtures, will be apt to contract 
a vicious diſpoſition, and become molt of them very un- 
manageable, Whenever this happens, the creature 
ſhould immediate y be caſtrated, an operation that is rarely 
attended 
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attended with any danger, if performed by a ſkilful hand. 
From this'time he is termed a ſtag, and being now ren- 
dered more tame and leſs courageous, his roaming diſpo- 
ſition forſakes him, ſo that he will reſt quietly with the 
herd, where before he was continually ranging from one 
paſture to another, fearleſs of every danger, and unawed 
by hedges, ditches, or gates; and having now no longer 
a deſire after the cows, his vicious tricks, which proceed- 
ed from his unbounded luſt, are done away, and from 
having been a terror to the neighbourhood, he becomes a 
placid and inoffenſive animal. A ſtag of four or five years 
old will advance conſiderably in growth, if not turned to 
fatten till a twelvemonth or longer after he is gelt, as in 


this period he will have loſt great part of that rankneſs, 


which the fleſh of every bull is known to poſſeſs, and if 
properly fattened, the beef will be little inferior to that of 
the ox. This may be effected either by turning him 
amongſt the feeding beaſts in the marſhes or in the ſtall, 
where he will thrive apace if fed on oil cake, turnips or 
hay, and become fit for the butcher early in the ſpring, 
when beef fetches the higheſt price. 


— 222 — 


8 CHAP. XI. 


COWS FOR SUCKLING. 


Tnosk who with to carry on this buſineſs to advantage * 


ſhould be provided with a breed of cows ſuited to the 
quality of the land. Where the farm abounds with fer- 
tile paſtures, watered with wholeſome ſtreams, and not 
far diſtant from the yard, fo that the cows may be turned 
immediately out of the ſuckling houſe upon their feed, the 
benefit will be in every reſpect ſuperior to what can be ex- 
' pected from an arable farm, or where the green land is in 
a ſmall proportion to the ploughed ; for in this latter caſe, 
the kine muſt depend for their ſuſtenance chiefly on the ar- 
tificial graſſes, as they are called in many places ; namely, 
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clover, trefoil, ray graſs, &c. which, beſides that the 
are not properly adapted to the nature of this animal, will 
be ſubject to this further inconvenience, of being fre- 
quently arreſted in their growth by a dry ſummer, at 
which time likewiſe the ponds, if any there are in the 
uplands, will moſt probably be dry, ſo that the cows will 
be-cut off from the enjoyment of ſolacing themſelves in 
the water, a piece of indulgence which they are very fond 


of, as in this retreat they find a ſhelter from the continual 


ſtings of the flies and other inſets, and flake their thirſt 
at their pleaſure. Befides, by feeding in the uplands they 
acquire a habit for roaming, and thus are eternally com- 
mitting devaſtations in ſearch of freſh aliment, not being 
eaiily reſtrained by hedges or other dry fences. 

Where the land is fertile, ſo as to produce throughout 
the ſummer great ſtore of paſture, and a ſweet and whole- 
ſome fodder for the winter conſumption; it may be ad- 
viſeable to purchaſe the larger breed of cows, ſuch as are 
thoſe which are brought up from Y orkſhire, Staffordſhire, 
&c. but on poor ſoils, or where the arable land is in a 
larger proportion than the paſture, ſo that the cows muſt 
depend in a great meaſure on the production of the ſown 
graſſes for their ſupport; the ſmall North Wales heifers 


will be found to anſwer every end deſired from them, 


much better than thoſe of a heavier weight. 

The cow-houſe ſhould be of a ſize adapted to the num- 
ber of the beaſts. Each cow ſhould be driven into the 
houſe at ſuckling time, and her head confined by a. yoke, 
having ſome fodder lying conſtantly before her. "Theſe 
yokes are to be fixed at the head of the cow-houſe, and a 
ſpace allotted between every beaſt ; and when they become 
accuſtomed to this reſtraint, they will without any trou- 


dle thruſt their heads into the places deſtined for them, 


when by pulling up the ſlider, and confining the ſame 
with a peg, the calves may be ſuckled with the greateſt 
facility. At the farther end of the cow-houſe, a — is 
to be ſet apart for the calves? pens, in proportion to the 
ſize of the cow-houſe. This allotment may be divided 
into ſeveral pens, each of which to contain two or three 
calves. In theſe pens ſhould be fixed a trough or manger 
about two feet from the ground, which ſhould conſtantly 
be ſupplied with large pieces of chalk; and the calf by 

3 | licking 
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licking on theſe perpetually, will acquire a freſh, appetite 
to his milk, and his fleſh likewiſe will be much improved 
in colour, which in veal is a perfection highly eſteemed. 
It being neceſſary that the calves ſhould lie always 
quiet, in order that they may indulge in fleep at thoſe 


times when they are not employed in ſucking ; it ſeems _ 


neceſſary that the cow-houſe ſhould be ſituated in the moſt 
retired part of the yard, and that the pens ſhould be kept 
as dark as poſſible. But notwithſtanding this caution, 
the calves ſhould by no means be ſuffered to lie too hot 
in the ſummer time, which would be apt to induce a ſick- 
neſs amongſt them. To admit therefore an occaſional 
draught of freſh air, let a window be cut in each pen 
with ſhutters adapted to the ſame, and let theſe windows 
be opened whenever the cloſeneſs of the atmoſphere indi- 
cates it to be neceſſary, In the ſummer ſeaſon, they 
ſhould rarely if ever be cloſely ſhut, and when it is re- 
quired, the ſtream of air may be increaſed by opening 
the cow-houſe door at the oppoſite end of the building. 

Each calf ſhould have a collar round his neck to direct 
him in his ſuckling, but ſhould never be faſtened up in 
the pen. It is neceſſary that the pens be kept conſtantly 
well littered with the cleaneſt wheat ſtraw, a proportion 
of which ſhould be thrown into them every day ; cleanli- 
neſs being a moſt eſſential article in the fattening of ever 
animal, and not more neceſſary to any than the calf, which, 
but for this precaution, would in a ſhort time demonſtrate 
the ill effects of lying on his accumulated dung, that of 
all other animals is the moſt offenſive, and of a quality 
highly ſeptic. 

Still as the calves are yeaned they are to be taken into 
the pers, and ſuckled on their own dams, which at firſt 
will yield a far greater quantity of milk than is neceſſary 
for their offspring, ſo that another calf may be ſuckled 
thereon, or the cow may be milked, and the cream be 
reſerved for butter, or applied to any other uſe that the 


owner may think proper. As the calf increaſes in ſize, 


he will require a larger quantity of milk: but whilſt they 
are young, one good cow will yield a noble ſupply for 
two calves, and when the whole produce is demanded for 
one calf, another new milch cow ſhould be provided, and 
theſe two cows will abundantly ſupply the three calves 
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clover, trefoil, ray graſs, &c. which, beſides that the 
are not properly adapted to the nature of this animal, will 
be ſubject to this further inconvenience, of being fre- 
quently arreſted in their growth by a dry ſummer, at 
which time likewiſe the ponds, if any there are in the 
uplands, will moſt probably be dry, ſo that the cows will 
be-cut off from the enjoyment of ſolacing themſelves in 
the water, a piece of indulgence which they are very fond 
of, as in this retreat they find a ſhelter from the continual 
ſtings of the flies and other inſets, and flake their thirſt 
at their pleaſure. Befides, by feeding in the uplands they 
acquire a habit for roaming, and thus are eternally com- 
mitting devaſtations in ſearch of freſh aliment, not being 
eaiily reſtrained by hedges or other dry fences. 
Where the land is fertile, ſo as to produce throughout 
i the ſummer great ſtore of paſture, and a ſweet and whole- 
| 1 ſome fodder for the winter conſumption it may be ad- 
viſeable to purchaſe the larger breed of cows, ſuch as are 
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„ thoſe which are brought up from Vorkſhire, Staffordſhire, 
|| | &c. but on poor ſoils, or where the arable land is in a 
1M larger proportion than the paſture, ſo that the cows muſt 

| 11 depend in a great meaſure on the production of the ſown 
i graſſes for their ſupport; the ſmall North Wales heifers 
1 will be found to anſwer every end deſired from them, 
an much better than thoſe of a heavier weight. 

| 44 The cow-houſe ſnould be of a ſize adapted to the num- 
WW! ber of the beaſts. Each cow ſhould be driven into the 
„ houſe at ſuckling time, and her head confined by a yoke, 
Wt | | having ſome fodder lying conſtantly before her. heſe 
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okes are to be fixed at the head of the cow-houſe, and a 
ſpace allotted between every beaſt ; and when they become 
accuſtomed to this reſtraint, they will without any trou- 
ble thruſt their heads into the places deſtined for them, 
when by pulling up the ſlider, and confining the ſame 
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1 with a peg, the calves may be ſuckled with the rome: 
1 facility. At the farther end of the cow-houſe, a ſpace is 
1 1 to be ſet apart for the calves pens, in proportion to the 


At fize of the cow-houſe. This allotment may be divided 
into ſeveral pens, each of which to contain two or three 
| calves. . In theſe pens ſhould be fixed a trough or manger 
1 about two feet from the ground, which ſhould conſtantly 
be ſupplied with large pieces of chalk; and the calf by 
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licking on theſe perpetually, will acquire a freſh appetite 
to his milk, and his fleſh likewiſe will be much improved 
in colour, which in veal is a perfection highly eſteemed. 
It being neceſſary that the calves ſhould lie always 
quiet, in order that they may indulge in ſleep at thoſe 


times when they are not employed in ſucking ; it ſeems 


neceſſary that the cow-houſe ſhould be ſituated in the moſt 
retired part of the yard, and that the pens ſhould be kept 
as dark as poſſible. But notwithſtanding this caution, 
the calves ſhould by no means be ſuffered to lie too hot 
in the ſummer time, which would be apt to induce a ſick- 
neſs amongſt them. To admit therefore an occaſional 
draught of freſh air, let a window be cut in each pen 
with ſhutters adapted to the ſame, and let theſe windows 
be opened whenever the cloſeneſs of the atmoſphere indi- 
cates it to be neceſſary, In the ſummer ſeaſon, they 
| ſhould rarely if ever be cloſely ſhut, and when it is re- 
quired, the ſtream of air may be increaſed by opening 
the cow-houſe door at the oppoſite end of the building. 

Each calf ſhould have a collar round his neck to direct 
him in his ſuckling, but ſhould never be faſtened up in 
the pen. It is — that the pens be kept conſtantly 
well littered with the cleaneſt wheat ſtraw, a proportion 
of which ſhould be thrown into them every day ; cleanli- 
neſs being a moſt eſſential article in the fattening of every 
animal, and not more neceſſary to any than the calf, which, 
but for this precaution, would in a ſhort time demonſtrate 
the ill effects of lying on his accumulated dung, that of 
all other animals is the moſt offenſive, and of a quality 
bighty ſeptic. 

Still as the calves are yeaned they are to be taken into 
the pens, and ſuckled on their own dams, which at firſt 
will yield a far greater quantity of milk than is neceſſary 
for their offspring, ſo that another calf may be ſuckled 
thereon, or the cow may be milked, and the cream be 
reſerved for butter, or applied to any other uſe that the 
owner may think proper. As the calf increaſes in ſize, 


he will require a larger quantity of milk: but whilſt they 


are young, one good cow will yield a noble ſupply for 
two calves, and when the whole produce is demanded for 
one calf, another new milch cow ſhould be provided, and 
theſe two cows will abundantly ſupply the three calves 
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with milk till the elder is fit for the butcher ; after 


which, if neceſſary, a freſh ſuckler may be bought in, 
and the buſineſs be carried on progreſſively by keeping the 
bouſe conſtantly ſupplied with calves, ſo that the whole 
milk may be ſucked, as the different branches of the fatted 
calf and the dairy cannot be ſo conveniently united. 
Smithfield market is the moſt convenient place to apply 
for ſucklers, ſo as to be on a certainty of procuring them, 
this.being the general receptacle where the milkmen vend 
their calves ; and theſe having been bred from the larger 


Staffordſhire or Holderneſſe cows, do generally turn out 


to good account for the ſuckler, ſuch large boned calves, 
when fattened, ariſing to a weight much more conſider- 
able than the ordinary produce of the country dairymen : 
and as to the ſuperior quantity of milk required in fatten- 
ing the larger breed of calves, this is amply recompenſed 


by the greater increaſe of weight. The only hazard at- 


tending this Smithfield bargain is, the accident which may 
happen to the creature on the road if the drift has been of 
any length; for beſides the cowmen above mentioned, 
many ſucklers are ſent to this market from the Vale ot 
Ayleſbury, and theſe ſometimes meet with accidents 
either from the lengthened journey or want of milk. 
From the former the quiet of the pens generally recovers 
them, and the ill conſequences of inanitien may be ob- 
viated by ſtinting the creature to a ſhort allowance for a 
few meals, till the cauſe is removed. With theſe pre- 
cautions it will, I believe, very rarely be found that any 
fatal conſequences ſucceed either of theſe evils. How- 
ever, it ſometimes happens, that maugre all our care, the 
ſuckler dies in conſequence of imprudent management in 
the vender; but as theſe accidents are not frequent, they 
ought not to deter the farmer from repleniſhing his pen 
by the London markets, where his vicinity to the metro- 
polis will allow of the practice. 

Young calves, when permitted to ſuck their fill, are 
often ſeized with a lax or ſcouring. To prevent which, 
the calves for the firſt fortnight or three weeks. may be 
ſtinted in their allowance; and at the ſame time due re- 
gard ſhould be taken that they do not pine or decreaſe in 
fleſh for lack of milk. But after this age they ſhould be 
allowed to ſuck as long as they chuſe, and every means 
Ex ought 
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ought to be made uſe of to increaſe their appetite, and 
render them more eager after their food. I have before 
mentioned the good effects of chalk for this purpoſe, as 
well as for giving to the fleſh a delicate whiteneſs, Salt 
ſprinkled in the troughs will likewiſe act as a ſtimulus to 
the appetite ; beſides which it is a common practice with 
many people, to cram their calves with balls compounded 
of flour, pounded chalk and milk, with the addition of a 
ſmall quantity of common gin. Of theſe balls they give 
two about the ſize of a walnut once a day or oftner to 
each calf. Theſe balls being very nutritious, in ſome de- 
ree ſupply the place of milk, and at the ſame time the 
piricuous mixture operates on the creature as a ſoporific ; 
and thus by compoling him to fleep, increaſes his diſpo- 
ſition to fatten : but where milk can be had in ſufficient 
abundance, it is never worth while to have. recourſe to 
theſe factitious aids. When the demands of the calf how- 
ever are beyond the ability of the cow, theſe balls come 
ſeaſonably to their relief. | 8 | 
In order that the calves may be provided with ſufficient 
ſtore of milk, the paſtures ſhould ſtill be changed, when- 
ever the cows are found to be deficient in this particular : 
and in the winter time, ſuch food which is of a ſucculent 
nature, as grains, turnips, &c. ſhould be always at hand 
to ſupply the want of graſs : and theſe, with a due allow- 
ance of the ſweeteſt hay, ſhould be their conſtant aliment 
during the time that the cows are confined to the yard. 
| The price of ſuckling calves varies according to the 
goodneſs of the young animal, and the time of year where- 
in the purchaſe is made. In general ſucklers fetch the 
largeſt price in ſummer, when veal ſells the cheapeſt ; and 
the reaſon of this ariſes from the ſmaller number to be 
met with at that time than in the ſpring. A good ſuckler 
in London can ſeldom be bought for leſs than 20s. and is 
often ſold for 258. or 308. | 
The buſineſs of ſuckling was formerly reckoned to turn 
out to good advantage, when each calf throughout its fat- 
tening brought a profit to the farmer of three ſhillings a 
week; but now (1799) (fo conſiderably have proviſions 
of every kind been - ont in price within theſe few 
years) the profit on the article of ſuckling is much greater. 
52 | Aa When 
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When calves are flaughtered at ſix weeks or two 
months old, the veal is ſeldom of a good colour; neither 
has the fleſh of theſe young calves a taſte equal to that 
Where the animal has been ſuffered to live a few weeks 
longer. To attain both theſe ends of colour and flavour, 
it is neceſſary that the calves ſhould be maintained with 
plenty of milk, and regulated under ſuch management as 
before directed, till they arrive to the age of eight or ten 
weeks, according to the feaſon of the year, the more or 
leſs kindly ſtate of the calf, the particular demand of the 
markets, or other eventual circumſtances. In the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, it may be proper to diſpoſe of them at an ear- 
her period, than tn the winter ; not only on account of 
their growing away with greater celerity in warm wea- 
ther, but likewiſe becauſe of the increaſed demand for 
ſmall veal which is then moſt ſaleable. | 
During the l. d three or four weeks, blood ſhould fre- 
quently be draw: from the calf, which will be a likely 
means towards rendering the veal of a colour delicately 
white, a circumſtance fo much attended to by the butcher, 
that he will commonly depreciate fuch calves, which from 
the appearance of their eyes are likely to die black, as 
they term it, though in other reſpects not be deſpiſed, 
Such cabyes which are ſuckled on their own dams wil}, 
generally ſpeaking, fatten in a ſhorter time than thofe 
which are afterwards bought in to ſupply their places. 
The firſt obvious reaſon for this difference in their favour 
is their not having been removed from the place where 
they were firſt dropped, and having always continued to 
ſuck the milk of their parent animal, which muſt in all 
teaſon be ſuppoſed of a more nutritious quality to them 
than that of any other cow. Secondly, the cow having 
1 ſo lately calved, the aliment nouriſhes and fattens in a 
Wb! higher degree than when the creature becomes ſtale 
Wa; miched. Cow calves are obſerved. to fatten more kindly 
1 . than the male or bull calves; and theſe laſt are much more 
1 coarſe grained, and their fleſh leſs delicate in taſte than 
11 the former. way | 
[ it h Calves of the largeſt ſize are fattened in Eſſex, where 
h the buſineſs of ſuckling ſeems to be better underſtood and 
more properly conducted than in any ether county, 3 
where 
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where the farmers keep the calves to a greatef age than 
in any other part of the kingdom. | 

A cow goes nine months with young; and where the 
herd is extenſive, an account ſhould always be kept of 
the time when each cow takes the bull, that ſhe may be 
dried off at a reaſonable difance before the expected term 
of geſtation be completed. « he proper time when the 
cow ſhould be dried off is two months before her calving, 
when ſhe ought to be ſuffered to lie quiet, and not be 
brought up with the other cows at ſuckling ; for if a cow be 
continued in her work nearer tv the time of calving than 
the period above allotted, it will not only greatly injurg 
her future progeny by rendering the ſame weakly and ſtunt- 
ed, but will alſo have an ill eff on her own health, 

When a cow is four months gone with calf, the fact 
may eaſily be aſcertained by preſſing upon her off flank, 
where the calf will be felt to kick againſt the hand. 

Theſe creatures ſhew their deſire for copulation by 
riding the other cows, and by the tutgid appearance of 
their bearing. | 

Cows may be known to be near the time of calving by 
ſpringing at the udder or bearing. By ſpringing at the 
udder, is meant the collection of liquid in the bag, which 


a few weeks before the time of geſtation is accompliſhed, 


aſſumes in ſome degree the appearance of milk; and may 
be drawn from the teats. To ſpring at bearing, is when 
this part is more than ordinarily large and diſtended. 
Heifers are ſaid to ſpring ſooneſt at bearing, and old cows 
at the udder. 3 3 

Cows do ſometimes flink their calves; and whenever 
this accident happens, care ſhould be taken to keep the 
beaſt apart from the reſt of the herd for a night or two, 
leſt the other breeding cows ſhould by a kind of involun- 
tary impulſe unfortunately do the ſame. This may be 
owing to accidents of different kinds, but ſome cows arg 
peculiarly given to abortions ; and where this happens, 


they ſhould never be continued long in the herd, as being 


unlikely to yield any conſiderable degree of profit to the 

owner. | Fo | 
In the winter time, if the weather ſhould be very cold, 
wet, and uncomfortable, ſuch cows which are then ſhortly - 
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expected to calve, ought to be lodged at night in a large 
convenient out-houſe for a week or two previous to the 
calving, which may be the means of ſaving the life of the 
calf, and perhaps of its dam likewiſe : for when a calf 
drops in the yard under ſuch circumſtances, the hazard of 
its periſhing through the inclemency of the weather is 
very great, and which may conſiderably endanger the life 
of the cow. But if from inattention, or whatever other 
cauſe, the creature ſhould catch cold by calving abroad in 
the ſharp winter nights, which may be perceived by 2 
refuſal of her food, and by her trembling joints; ſhe 
ought immediately to be driven into a warm ſhed together 
with her calf, and fed with ſugar ſops and ale, and with 
the beſt and ſweeteſt hay, and ſhould not be ſuffered to 
drink any cold water. By this treatment ſhe will moſt 
probably recover in a few days; but ſhould the diſorder 
hang upon her, the following. comfortable balls may be. 
Iven. | | 

Take anniſeed, carraway ſeed, and greater cardamums 
finely powdered, of each one ounce ; flour of brimſtone, 
two ounces ; turmeric in fine' powder, one ounce and a 
half; ſaffron, two drachms; Spaniſh juice diſſolved in wa- 
ter, two ounces; oil of anniſeed, half an ounce; liquorice 
powder, one ounce and a quarter; wheat flour, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a paſte by beating all the ingredients in 
a mortar. One of theſe balls the ſize of a pullet's egg 
will encourage a free perſpiration, but in caſe of a fever 
ſhould be cautiouſly continued. This is the celebrated 
Dr. Bracken's cordial ball. 

The proper time when the heifer ſhould take the bull, 
is at three years old; for if ſhe be ſuffered to breed at an 
earlier age, ſhe may from this circumſtance become ſtinted 
in growth, Heifers with their firſt calf are often very un- 
ruly, though they may afterwards tuzn out of. a quiet and 
gentle diſpoſition. "Fhoſe likewiſe may hereafter prove 
to be uſeful cows, and yield abundance of milk, which 
with the firſt calf gave but an inferior quantity: there- 
fore, neither the heifer which fails to produce a large 
abundance, nor ſhe who often kicks down the pail and 
has diſorderly tricks, is on either of theſe accounts to be 
parted with ; but a freſh trial ſhould be made, and it is 

| I | probable 
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probable both theſe complaints may be remedied at her 
ſecond calving, | F 
,- Tha richeſt part of the milk is that which remains 
longeſt in the udder 5 ſo that the term ſtroakings is uſed 
proverbially to denote the ſuperior value of many country 
articles. "Theſe ſtroakings then ſhould be —_—_ for 
the calves of the largeft ſize, and which are intended 
ſhortly for the butcher; the younger calves requiring a 
leſs degree of nutriment, and may therefore be firſt turned 
out of the pen. The ſpecific. difference in goodneſs of 
the milk of each cow ſhould likewiſe be aſcertained ; and 
let the largeſt calves be ſuckled on the cows which yield 
the moſt nutritious aliment ; for great is the diverſity in 
the quality of milk produced by different cows ; ſince 
whilit ſome will yield a thick cream at the end of ſix or 
eight hours, other milk from a different cow will ſcarce 
have the lighteſt covering on it in that time. Thoſe 
cows which are accuſtomed to give a poor and vapid milk, 
are ſaid to be adapted rather for the purpoſe of the ſuckler 
than the dairyman; but in truth they are not profitable to 
either. Indeed the effect to the ſuckler is not ſo imme- 
_ diately viſible ; but ſtill I cannot conceive why the latter 
ſhould be leſs circumſpect in the choice of his cows than 
the dairyman, fince a cow of inferior quality will in the 
end be alike prejudicial to the intereſt of both, 


CHAP, XII. 
OF WEANING CALVES, 


Ir has been mentianed before, that the moſt judicious 
method of keeping up a good breed of cows either for the 
pail or the ſuckling houſs, is to wean every year a ſtated 
number of calves; which having fallen from a kindly 
| dam, will themſelves in all probability turn out to good 
. aeœcgunt; and having been bred on the land whereon they 
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are in future to be kept, are likely to inſure a larger profit 
than thoſe bought in from diſtant paſtures, and are beſides 
f expence; a conſideration of very mate- 
rial import to a farmer, and ought to have conſiderable 
wang with him in this and every other part of his bu- 
neis. BE 22 
Such cow calves which are intended to be weaned 
ſhould be choſen from thoſe cows which by experience 
are known to produce a large ſtock of nutritious milk ; 
that have ſhewn themſelves of a mild and placid diſpo- 
ſition; that are by nature hardy, and of a ſize adapted 
to the comparative goodneſs of the land, and ſituation of 
the farm. The proper time for weaning calves is in the 
early part of the ſpring. Having therefore a cow ſuited 
to the purpoſe, which drops a calf at this ſeaſon ; let it be 
ſuckled according to the uſual mode, till ſhe hath comple- 
ted the third week of her age; when inſtead of turnin 
her to the cow, ſhe is to be ſuckled by thruſting her head 
into a pail of new milk, and the finger of the perſon 
who direRs the buſineſs is to ſupply the place of a teat. 
At firſt the calf may be rather — hey at ſucking the 
finger, but this will ſoon become familiar, and after a while 
aa lock of hay may be ſubſtituted for the teat; and as the 
calf advances in age ſhe will ſuck the milk out of the pail 
without any aſſiſtance. The milk ſhould at firſt be given, 
as obſerved before, free of adulteration, but at the end of 
the firſt month a little milk pottage may be added to each 
ſerving. This method ſhould be continued till the calf is 12 
or 14 weeks old, wa ny, 6 milk pottage by degrees, 
till at length ſhe will be brought to ſimple water only. 
At the ſeaſon when the calf is thus weaned from the teat, 
ſhe ought to be turned abroad in the day-time into a ſmall 
cloſe or orchard near the yard, where there is a good bito 
of graſs, which may be expected at the time of year when 
the weaning calves are of this age; and as there will ge- 
nerally be more than one calf weaned in a ſeaſon, they 
will each be company for the other, and become in a ſhort 
time reconciled to their ſituation. It is to be obſerved 
that this paſture ſhould be at ſome diſtance from that 
*wherean the dams are turned, and that there be neither 
,ponds nor ditches, nor any annoyance which might endau- 
ger the lives of theſe youthful Kine; and in order 5 ha- 
. | ituate 
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bituate them ſtill more to their paſture, the milk pottage 
ſhould be carried clean to them at each of their feeding 
hours, For the the firſt month or ſix weeks, the calves 
ought every night to be brought out of the meadow, and 
lodged in the pens, but after this time, they may be left 
in the paſture as well in the night ſeaſon as in the day: 
and at this time their food may be lowered by degrees till, 
as was before obſerved, it be at length reduced to ſimple 
element only ; for when the calves get to the age of 13 
or 14 weeks, they will no longer require the aid of this 
ſuſtenance, but will be able to ſatisfy their appetites by 


| graſs. Care however muſt be taken throughout the ſum- 


mer that' they be frequently ſhifted from one paſture to 
another, in order that they may be kept up in good fleſh, 
and enabled to grow away with the utmoſt celerity. At 
Michaelmas, or ſoon after, the calves ſhould be taken into 
the yard, and if they were allowed the indulgence of a 
ſmall cloſe to 4 it would be ſtill better. And 
here their taſte mnſt be gratiſied with the beſt and ſweeteſt 


| mw that can be procured, with an outlet on a dry paſture, 
w 


ere in fine open weather they may be ſuffered to enjoy 
themſelves; and it would redound greatly to their wel- 
fare, if on the approach of winter, a ſhed was to be 
erected for them to repoſe in during the night, and for 
ſhelter in tempeſtuous days. So eflential is warmth and 
good living to young animals of every denomination, that 
the care which has been taken of them in their early days 
will be manifeſt in every ſtage of their future growth. 
Nor is there any ſtock which wil pay better for this cautious 
management in their youth than thoſe of the cow kind ; 
for if theſe are ſtinted in their feed, or careleſsly attended 


whilſt in their growing ſtate, they will never arrive to 


that ſize which they would otherwiſe have done, and con- 
ſequently the loſs will be perpetually felt by the farmer 
who attempts to raiſe milch kine of his own breed, with- 
out giving them a due attendance in the firſt year. When 
the calves have attained their firſt year, they are called 
buds or twelve-monthings, and though at this time they 
may be able to mix with the herd, yet I think it would 
be moſt prudent, if not attended with too great an incon- 


venience, to ſuffer them to remain in a paſture by them- 


ſelves. But if this cannot be done, let them be turned 
| A a4 out 
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out with the dry ſtock, and not be permitted to run with 
the cows, as this might probably be the occafion of their 
taking bull, a meaſure which ſhould at this time be 
cautiouſly guarded againſt, as ſuch buds which propagate 
at this early age will receive a check in their growth on 


this account: and if, during the ſucceeding winter, they 


were to be managed as before directed, I am of opinion 
that their future growth would be found to pay ample in- 
tereſt for the fodder that is now given them. Only this 
is to be obſerved, that as their ſtrength is now conſiderably 
augmented, a leſs valuable fodder may ſuffice, , and good 
pea ſtraw may well ſupply the place of hay. Such far- 
mers who have low ruſhy meadows where there is fre- 
guently a length of tore in the winter, may in this ſecond 
year turn the calves into them, and here they will meet 
with plenty of nouriſhing food, whilſt the weather is 
fair and open. At two years old the heifer may be ſuffer- 
ed to take bull, but it would in my opinion be ſtill better 
for the cow, and more to the intereſt of the farmer, if he 
were to wait a year longer ere this buſineſs be completed. 


CHAP. XIII. 


cos KEPT FOR THE IMMEDIATE PROFIT 
OF THE MILK. 6 
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tants occaſions a large conſumption of this nutritious 
fluid. The ſhorter the diſtance between the cow-houſe 
and the place of fale, the more conveniently will this 
branch of buſineſs be conducted, and the larger will be 
the profits ariſing from it, ſo that ſuch farmers who live 
on the ſkirts of a large town enjoy the fulleſt advantage 
from the ſale of their milk, and poſſeſs a preference in 
every reſpec over thoſe who live at the diſtance of a mile 
or more from the place of ſale. The former will always 


give greater ſatis faction to his cuſtomers, by ſupplying 


them with a commodity freſh from the cow, whilſt the 
cow-keeper who lives at a diſtance can boaſt of no ſuch 
advantage, for the milk having been perhaps half an hour 
or upwards undulating in the pails, will by that means 


have loſt much of its original ſweetneſs, and be totally 


unfit for keeping ; nay in hot weather, the jolting of the 


pails will have fo much Is its quality, as to render it 


ſcarce fit for preſent uſe, allowing it to have been brought 
neat and unadulterated from the cow : but this is by no 
means likely to be the fact; for I believe there are few 
ſervants ſo ſcrupulouſly juſt, as not to take the advantage 
which this buſineſs of carrying milk for ſo long a diftance 
affords them, of impoſing on their employer, by throw- 
ing in a mixture of water to increaſe the quantity, which 
they can eaſily accofnpliſh without fear of detection at 
ſome pond by the way- ſide: whereas ſuch Yeceit cannot 
eaſily be played off on the farmer who lives adjoining to 
the town, and therefore, if he be himſelf a man of pro- 
bity, his milk will be perfectly free from adulteration, 
and on this account as well as the former will enſure a 
rapid fale, and a daily return of profit to the owner. 


Another diſadvantage with which the country milkman 


has to ftruggle, is the greater expence in carriage, to 
which may be added the unbounded confidence he is, from 
neceſſity, compelled to place in the perſon who carries the 
milk, which it is great odds but he abuſes, by purloining 
no inconſiderable part of his receipts. 

Yet, maugre all theſe diſadvantages,” I dare affirm, 


that a farmer, even at two miles diſtance from the place 


of fale, will find a larger profit accrue from this practice 
of ſelling the milk, than either from ſuckling or making 
butter, provided he can always' meet with a W 
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. and at a good price: but if he often has his milk re- 
"FRE turned on his hands, or cannot even in the ſummer ſeaſon 
+8 | dell it at three-halfpence a quart, it will by no means be 
[1 prudent to follow this practice. | 
. | Great regard ſhould be paid to the nature of the cows 
1 dn this occaſion, which as before obſerved under the arti- 
1.308 cle ſuckling, ought to be adapted to the tate of the paſ- 
6 ture. Where the green land is rich and fertile, it may be 
U ſtocked with the large Holder neſſe and Staffordſhire beaſts, 
N | which will yield great ſtore of milk at every meal; but 
1 | ſuch weighty cows demand a much more ample ſupply 
| of nouriſhment than thoſe of inferior ſize, ſo that not 
41008 only muſt the graſs in the ſummer be in the greateſt abun- 
4 | dance, and produced from paſtnres of the moſt fruitful 

| 

| 

| 


— 
— — 


ſoil; but the winter proviſion alſo muſt be in equal pro- 
portion. When the weather will, not admit the milkin 
cows to be turned into the paſtures in the day-time, an- 
during the nights whilſt they lie in the yard, they ought 
by no means to be {tinted in hay; and let this be the pro- 
1 duce of the richeſt meads, ſweet and well made. = 
. culent food likewiſe of different kinds ſhould be provided 
2188 for them, in order to increaſe their milk, and enable them 
N to yield the greater profit. To this purpoſe, turnips 
4 | | 8 * ſhould annually be raiſed as contiguous to the yard as cir- 
{1104188 | cumſtances will admit, and a tub ſhould never be wanting 
. in the cow-houſe filled with freſh grains. Theſe grains 
1 and turnips ſhould be given alternately to the cows in 
1 ä troughs fixed under their yokes, and the cows ſhould be 
vt driven into the houſe ſome time before milking, and al- 
1 Jowed to remain there a ſmall diſtance afterwards. Nei- 
„ | ther is this allowance of ſucculent food leſs neceffary for 
11 | cows of inferior ſize, which although they will thrive 
1 on more barren paſtures in the ſummer; and with good 
| well-flavoured ftraw in the winter ſeaſon, require but 2 
9 ſmall portion of hay, and will eat greedily of ordinary 
1168 fodder, and yield milk in abundance where cows of a lar- 
| 


ger carcaſe would refuſe the meat, or fall off their milk : 

t even in this caſe, the like cautions are to be obſerved 
of baiting theſe ſmall kine with turnips or grains in the 
winter, to prevent a decreaſe in the milk. But then it 
is to be remarked that theſe ſmall] cows conſume either in 


graſs, dry fodder, or other proycuder, a far leſs quantity 
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than is required for the firſt mentioned, and are therefore 
better adapted to every farm (thoſe only excepted whoſe 
paſtures rank in the firſt claſs in reſpect to fertility.) 
Among theſe cows, there are likewiſe degrees of ſize; 
and in order to render my meaning plainer in aſcertain- 
ing the medium of their ſeveral weights, I ſhall obſerve, 
that in ſpeaking of theſe ſmaller beaſts, thoſe are to be 
accounted as proper for every paſture where the ſoil of a 
middling nature, (ſuch as is the general run of marſhes 
on the borders of the Thames, in Kent and Eſſex) ; 
which, when fattened, will ariſe to bo ſtone, But on 
more ordinary keeping Welch cows of 48 or 50 ſtone are 
to be preferred; and ſome of theſe are very good in their 
kind, and in proportion to their ſize will yield large meals 
of milk: though it muſt be confeſſed that cows of a 
weight between this Welch breed and the large Stafford. 
ſhire and Holderneſs kind, ſuch as obſerved before, will 
when fattened riſe to 60 ſtone or thereabouts, are in ge- 
neral the moſt profitable; and where the land is ſo poor 
as not to afford a maintenance for theſe, I bglieve it will 
rarely be found adviſeable to ſtock ſuch ground with cows 
in the view of profiting from the pail. The neceſſity of 
giving the milch cows grains during the winter months 
is another reaſon, why the farm on which it is propoſed 
to carry on this traffic . to be ſituate near a large 
town; the proximity or diſtance whereof will proportion- 
ably diminiſh or increaſe the advantage ariſing from the 
cows ; ſince it is convenient that theſe grains ſhould be 
fetched twice or three times per week, in order that the cows 
may have them perfectly ſweet: for they will refuſe this 
diet with loathing when it has acquired an ill taſte, which 
it will do in a very ſhort time when the water is ſuffered 
to continue in the grains. The cow-keepers in the 
neighbourhood of London, where they have little elſe 
for the ſubſiſtence of their herds, ſave grains and the pro- 
duce of the gardens, have contrived a method of keepin 
the former in pits, which being filled with grains, an 
trodden tight down, are then covered over; and by this 
method they are preſerved from the month of March till 
the ſummer, when the brewing is diſcontinued, at which 
time they are dug out perfectly ſweet, the earth at top 
and a thin covering from the ſurface of the grains, which 
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may have contracted a mouldineſs, having been firſt taken 
off. In like manner they may be kept in tubs or caſks, 
which having holes bored at the bottom to let off the 
moiſture, are to be placed on fleepers fix or eight inches 
from the ground. By being cloſely preſſed down in theſe 
tubs, the moiſture paſſes off through the holes at the 
bottom, and the grains by theſe means may be preſerved 
for ſeveral months without 8 any ill taſte; though 
to a country cow-keeper it will ſeldom be found neceſſary 
to keep them ſo long, ſince the only uſe which he has for 
grains, is as a winter food. In the ſummer- time there 
will be a ſufficient quantity of graſs, the moſt natural 
aliment, and with which the gardeners and cow-keepers 
about London cannot be ſupplied in a degree equal to the 
demands of their numerous herds. this method of 
keeping grains in theſe reſervoirs, the farmer may ſupply 
- himſelf with this neceffary article at times when he has 
little other employment for his horſes, as in a froſt or in 
rainy weather, which may render the operations of the 
field impracticable or inconvenient ; and whilſt the wea- 
ther permits the plough to work, it will not be neceſſary 
to take the horſes off for the performance of theſe occa- 

fional jobs. : 5 
It has been before obſerved, that of the ſeveral dif- 
ferent ways of raiſing a profit from milch &ws, this of 
_ ſelling the milk, where circumſtances will, low of 
its being carried on to a due extent, is by far the moft 
eligible. In the œconomy of making butter and cheeſe, 
the trouble and expence is daily and perpetual. Several 
extraordinary domeſtics muſt be employed Where the dairy 
is large, and no ſmall allowance of fuel is nbeeſſary, that 
boiling water — be ſtill at hand, to ſcald the pails and 
other utenſils employed on this oecaſion. In ſuckling alſq 
the charges are much heavier than when the milk is fold 
out of the pail; for ſucklers are continually wanted, 
which are often brought in at very advanced prices, and 
ſometimes theſe are not to be procured at any rate juſt 
when they may be required, ſo that either the calves 
which are ready for the butcher muſt be kept a week or 
two longer than would otherwiſe have been neceſſary, in 
- - which the farmer will rarely find his account, or if theſe 
calves, are fold off, there will be an oyerplus of milk 
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whereof it will be found very difficult to make any profit, 
ſince this ſmall remnant will not produce a quantity of 
cream ſufficient to make any advantage by the butter. 
Now the milkman has none of thefe inconveniencies to 
ſtruggle with, and whilft the cows continue to yield an 
ample produce, and this goes off at a quick fale, the 
whole of the buſineſs is performed with little trouble; 
and, what is an additional advantage, each cow yields a 
profit before her milk is ſent to market by the ſale of the 
young calf ; whereas the ſuckling farmer, as was menti- 
oned before, is often under the neceffity of purchaſing 
ſuch young calves to keep up his ftock, a balance greatly 
in favour of thoſe perſons who make ſale of their milk. 

On farms where there are many cows maintained either 
for the profit of the milk or the fatted calf, it will be often 
neceſlary, on a variety of accounts, to buy in freſh ſtock, 
either to ſupply the place of thoſe which are rendered un- 
fit for theſe purpoſes by age or accident, or to furniſh'an 
additional demand for milk, &c. In order, therefore, 
that the utmoſt emolument may be reaped from his profeſ- 
ſion, it will be convenient that the farmer do not embark 
farther in the ſame, than he can carry on to the greateſt 
poſſible advantage; fo that whenever a cow is to be turn- 
ed off, and another brought in to ſupply her place, a 
paſture ſhould be in readineſs to receive the former, where 
ſhe may remain to fatten, or to recover of her ailment, 
as the caſe may be; whereas if the farm be fully ſtocked 
with milch cows, thoſe which are turned off muſt imme- 
diately be driven to market and ſold at a low price, to 
make room for their ſuoceſſors, which in all probability 
were bought in at a dear rate. 

A new milch cow, of a fize between the large Holder- 
neſſe and the Welch breeds, if well maintained, will 
yield in the ſummer months two gallons or ten quarts ata 


meal. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


DISEASES IN COWS AND OXEN, 


For a Lax or Scouring. 


Take one pound of quick lime; pour thereon three 
guarts of boiling water, and when cool give the beaſt 
three horns full once or twice a day, according to the 
danger, and let a few carraways be boiled in the water 
which is given her for her drink. | 


To recover a lit Cud in a cow or an os. 


Cut a piece of elder, and give the beaſt to chew, hold- 
ing the other end in your hand, which will preſently re- 
ſtore the cud. e | | 


For the Yelloaws in a cow. 


. Firſt bleed plentifully, and the next morning give the 
following drench. | 
Take elicampane, greater-cardamums, diapente, fœnu- 
grek, bole ammoniac, and anniſeed in fine powder, each 
two table ſpoonsful ; boil theſe ingredients in mild ale, 
and give to the beaſt luke warm. After this let her be 
penned up for an hour, and then give a warm maſh, and 
let her drink be warm water, with a little nitce or ſalt- 
petre diſſolved in it. She ought by no means to go abroad 
till there appears an alteration for the better, and let her 
udder be rubbed every evening with warm embers, hav- 
ing firſt dropped ſome milk on them, | 


„ Loore or Foul. 


I'4 if I. his diſorder is common to black cattle, and is often 

1 | brought on by long drifts in miry roads, or by paſſing fre- 

il | quently through foul gateways. It is a mere local com- 

Plaint, and fixed to the part between the claws. 2 7 
1 
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firſt intention towards a cure muſt be to cleanfe the parts 
of all filth; and when you are convinced that there is 
neither dirt or gravel remaining, waſh the ſores with 
tincture of myrrh, and apply a doſſet of tow dipped in 
this tincture, and over the dreffing bind a piece of leather 
to keep out the grit, and do not ſuffer the beaſt for ſome 


time-to travel through miry ways. | 


Staling Blood. 


Boil the inner rind of oak bark in water till it acquires 
a red colour, to which add an handful of cumfrey, ſage, 
nettles, and ſhepherd's purſe ; ftrain off the liquor, and 
then add an handful of ſalt and a ſmall piece of allum. A 
quart of this medicine may be given, | 


To promote the cleanſing of a cow. 


It is a cuſtom with many people to rub the ſides of the 
calf as ſdon as it is dropped with falt; and this being 
licked in by the cow, is thought to bring away the cleant- 
ing with greater facility and expedition. An handful of 
penny royal boiled in a quart of ale, to which may be 
added a little faffron, may be given internally. 


For a freſh wound. 


TDincture of myrrh, or fryar's balſam, are either of 
them much better applications to cuts or wounds of every 
kind, and will be found more efficacious than ointments ; 
obſerving however that the wound be previouſly clean ſed 
of all filth, gravel, ſtones, &c. | 


— ——__—— 
CHAP, XV, 


: SHEEP. E: 


185 1 HIS race of animals is by far the moſt generally uſe- 
ful to mankind of any which falls under the cognizance of 
the huſbandman ; whether we conſider them as miniſtring 
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by their carcaſes to our ſuſtenance, or to our cloathing by 
their fleeces. In either ſenſe, the benefits reſulting ; 
them are invaluable ; and when the profit accruing from 
the ſheep both to the public at large, and to the farmer in- 
dividually, is thrown into the ſcale with its utilit - we 
may ſafely pronounce him to deſerve the foremoſt rank 
among thoſe animals deſtined for our comfort and ſupport. 
Of the ſheep there are great varieties, differing in ſize 
and make according to the ſeveral countries wherein they 
are raiſed. Our own iſland produces a breed of ſhee 
equal, if not ſuperior, to wy in the known world, bo 
as to the ſweetneſs and delicacy of the mutton, and 
in the length and ſoftneſs of their fleeces: the ſuperior 
texture of Engliſh wool indeed is fo univerſally acknow- 
ledged, as to give a decided preference in every foreign 
market to the ſale of broad cloth manufactured in Britain; 
and to ſecure this ſtaple manufacture, for which our iſland 
hath from time immemorial been ſo eminently diſtinguifh- 
ed, many laws have at different periods been framed to 
prevent the exportation of live ſheep, and impoſing heavy 
penalties on offenders againſt theſe ſtatutes. But not- 
withſtanding theſe wiſe and ſalutary regulations, there 
have not been wanting, at various times, a ſet of unprin- 
cipled wretches, who, bribed by foreign gold, have found 
means to ſmuggle over in great numbers to the Continent 
both ewes and rams, with a view of ſupplying our rival 
neighbours with a fine and valuable wool, and thus con- 
tributing their endeavours to enrich their enemies at the 
expence of their native land. Happily however for us, 
no very conſiderable advantages have accrued to the French 
from the encouragement given by them to theſe practices 
ſince it has been always found that the wodl produced 
from the immediate deſcendants of theſe Engliſh ſheep 
hath ſo far degenerated when tranſplanted to a foreign ſoil, 
as to be in a ſmall degree only, if at all ſuperior in value 
to that of their own growth; nor indeed is this degene- 
racy to be at all wondered at, ſince the removal of ſheep 
from one province to another, or into paſture of a differ- 
ent kind from that whereon they have uſually fed, is fre- 
quently attended with a diminution in the value of the 
fleece; and it is a circumſtance well known, that the 
wool of Weſt country ſheep will decreaſe in value * 
Ka ? e 
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the animals have been maintained a few years in the 


marſhes, though at a ſmall diſtance from the place 


where they were originally bred. From hence it ſhould 
ſeem, that we owe more to the benevolent hand of Pro- 


vidence in having ſecured to us the growth of a ſuperior 


kind of wool, and by an immutable law of nature render- 
ed it unalienable to a foreign land, than to any human 
laws which have been framed with that view. So nume- 
rous are the flocks of-ſheep in this kingdom, that twelve 
millions of fleeces are ſaid to be yearly ſhorn and matiu- 
factured in England only. | 

In order to treat with accuracy and preciſion on this ani- 
mal, it will be neceſſary to diſcriminate the numerous ya- 
riations produced in Great Britain, and then to proceed in 
the inveſtigation of the different properties applicable to 


each, and the method of breeding, fattening, and ma- 


naging the ſheep, ſo far as hath fallen under niy own 
knowledge and obſervation. The firſt general diviſion 
ariſes from the viſtble diverſity in make, by which they 


are claſſed under two ſeparate denominations ; theſe are 


horned ſheep, and thoſe uſually termed polled, where the 
head is deſtitute of this ornament. Each of theſe two 


kinds is branched into ſeveral varieties, differing in ſhape, 


ſize, and management. 

The counties which are moſt famed for the breed of 
horned ſheep are Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, and 
ſome others in the Weſt of England; and from hence the 
farmers in Hertfordſhire, Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, Eſſex, 
Middleſex, the chiltern part of Buckinghamſhire, and 
other adjacent provinces, ſupply themſelves with their 
horned lock. The Wiltſhire and Hampſhire ſheep are 
raiſed in great abundance in thoſe two counties ; and for 
the fine texture of their wool, ſymmetry of form, weight 
of the carcaſe, and delicate taſte of the mutton, ſurpaſs 
moſt others. The wool of theſe ſheep is very cloſe and 
ſhort, and their bellies void of covering, ſo that theſe 
fleeces bear no proportion in the article of weight, to 
thoſe of marſh ſheep ; but the wool is of a quality far ſu- 
perior to the laſt-mentioned, and fetches a much higher 
price at market. The farms in Wiltſhire and Hampſhire 
being very extenſive, and the country abounding with 
large tracks of common and waſte land, enable the renters 
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to maintain numerous flocks, which they tend with more 

than ordinary care and aſſiduity; and as their land ſeems 

adapted rather to the breeding than the fattening of 

this animal, the farmer wiſely confines himſelf to the 

former practice, from which he reaps a twofold advan- 

tage : firſt, from the dung of the creature in the fold, a 

mode univerſally practiſed throughout this part of the Welt 

of England; hence their corn lands become greatly im- 

proved, and the ſheep are afterwards ſold to the farmers 
in diſtant counties, who, as I before obſerved, reſort to 
the ſeveral marts in this country for the annual purchaſe 

of ſtock, to keep up their breed, which in a few years is 

found to degenerate, when attempted to be- raiſed in any 
other part of the kingdom, and this ſale brings another 
conſiderable addition of profit to the breeder. The moſt 
noted fair for Weſt country ſheep, eſpecially of thoſe 
which are bred in Wiltſhire, is holden at Weyhill on the 
oth of October. To this fair the breeder ſends his ſtock. 
which he purpoſes for ſale, both ewes, weathers and 
lambs, ſo that the buyer may furniſh himſelf from hence 
with horned ſheep: of each ſex, and of every age and 
weight, and nothing more is wanting but a thorough 
knowledge in the nature of the animal, and a well in- 
formed judgment, to guard againſt the knavery of the 
feller, who, whether he be the owner or the ſhepherd, is 
found very rarely to be wanting in the various arts of trick 
and deception, and on whoſe word there is as little reli- 
ance to be placed as on that of the horſe jockey, the latter 
not being more expert at ſetting of the beaſt he would wiſh 
to part with, nor leſs ſcrupulous in his aſſeverations re- 
ſpecting his defects, than the ſheep dealer, who by dex- 
terouſly removing with the ſheers each ſtaring lock, co- 
louring their fleeces with ochre or riddle, and fixing neatly. 
on their backs a ſmall conſpicuous brand mark, adds ſo 
ſmart an air to their appearance, as to attract the eye 
greatly in their favour z and oftentimes theſe ſurreptitious 
arts tend, in a conſiderable degree, towards hiding from 
the obſervation of the chapman ſome very material defect, 
and thoſe ſheep which at the fair appeareg with a ſleek and 
comely fleece, ere they have been many weeks out of the 
hands of the vender, break out with the ſcab, a diſtemper 
to which folded ſheep are more peculiarly liable, — 
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this the only diſorder which, by the art and chicanery of 
the breeder, is concealed from the obſervation of the 
buyer ; ſymptoms of the rot, a diſtemper of all others 


moſt to be dreaded, have often been deceitfully hid by co- 


louring the whites of the eyes, and thus transferring the 
bright and vivid look which is the characteriſtic of health, 
to the ſickly and languid appearance of that organ, which 
never fails, when left to itſelf, to give the firſt indication of 
this diſorder. Hence will appear the neceſſity of guarding 
againſt the wiles of the ſheep-jobber, with the ſame pre- 
caution as in dealing with the horſe-jockey. In either 
caſe, the proverb of Caveat Emptor ought to be attended 
to. Experience alone will direct the farmer what marks 


may be moſt ſafely relied on; for as there are many 


grounds in the weſt of England which will infallibly con- 
vert the ſheep which feed on ſuch paſture from a ſound 
ſtate of body to rottenneſs and diſeaſe, ſo are there large 
tracks of downs and hilly land that are perfectly free from 
any tendency towards producing this malady, and the ex- 
perience of a few years will direct the buyer's attention 
to thoſe people who are known to bring their ſheep from 
a healthy ſpot. - 

Beſides the fair at Weyhill, there are divers other marts 
held in the weſt country for the ſame purpoſe. The firſt 
of theſe in priority of time is Appleſhaw in Hampſhire, 
which is more particularly famed for Dorſetſhire ſheep, 
and eſpecially early lambing ewes, ſo that there are many 
of that claſs which at the time of this fair in September 
are then lambing down. At this fair it is that the ſucklers 
in Middleſex and Hertfordſhire ſupply themſelves with a 
breed of ſheep adapted to their purpoſe ; and there ſeems 


to exiſt in the nature of theſe ewes a more ſalacious diſ- 


poſition, attended with a much more prolific increaſe, 
than in the Wiltſhire, or any other breed of ſheep. As 
they lamb at the time before mentioned, they muſt conſe- 
quently take to the ram in April, a time when it is rarely 
{een that any other ewes will goto rut. From the period 


before mentioned till old Chriſtmas, according to the early 


or more advanced ſcaſon of the year in which they are 
turned to the ram, the Dorſets continue to lamb down ; 
and if the rams are permitted to depaſture with the ewes, 


when the lambs are grown to the age of a month or fix 


b 2 weeks, 
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weeks, the dams will again become pregnant; ſo that by 
this mode, the owner may be ſupplied with two or three 
different lambs from the ſame ſheep at ſeveral ſeaſons of 
the year; and this it is which renders the Dorſetſhire 
ewes ſo valuable to the ſuckling farmer, who, but for 
them, could never conduct this lucrative branch with 

propriety, where young lambs are conſtantly required to 
fill the vacant pens of thoſe which have been ſent to mar- 
ket; but of this more under the article Suckling. It is 
from theſe ſheep likewiſe, that the markets are ſupplied 
with forward graſs lambs, which are produced from Dor. 
ſetſhire ewes that yean in November and December. 
Theſe Dorſetſhire ſheep are cloathed with greater length 
of wool than the Wiltſhire or Hampſaire breed; the 
muzzle of their faces is more round, their horns more 
flight and curling, their legs ſhorter, and their carcaſes 
leſs weighty ; their docks are left at their full growth, 
with a conſiderable length of wool at the rump ; whereas 
the dock of the Wiltſhire and Hampſhire ſheep is much 
ſhortened, and his coat leſs buſhy than that of the Dorſet 
breed ; yet in both there is a beautiful ſymmetry peculiar 
to their reſpective kind, and both are ſuited to anſwer the 
ſeveral purpoſes for which they are required. Of Dorfet- 
ſhire ſheep it is remarkable that few, if any, of the male 
kind are ever brought out of the country, though of ewes 
there is always a plentiful choice. Several other fairs of 
lefler note fall out between Appleſhaw and Weyhill. 
The two laſt ſheep fairs are thoſe of Ewell and Kingſton, 
both of them very conſiderable for the ſale of Weſt-coun- 
try ſheep of every denomination, The firſt is held in 
October, and the latter on the 13th of November. 
Many of the ſheep which are brought to theſe fairs have 
been nurtured by the Surry farmers from the time they 
were bought out of the breeder's hands; and the land in 
the neighbourhood of Kingſton lying moiſt and low, the 
ſheep purchaſed at that fair, are very ſubject to the rot, 

for which reaſon it is accounted of all others the moſt 
dangerous for the buyer to reſort to. 

The peculiar characteriſtic properties obſervable in 
theſe animals of what breed ſoever are, that they are gre- 
grarious, of great timidity, and ſo helpleſs, and prone to 
ſuch a variety of accidents, as to require a more minute 
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attention and regard than any other creature, which comes 
under the obſer vation of the farmer. Indeed fo wholly 
unable are they to extricate themſelyes out of any dan- 
ger, or to oppoſe the various enemies Where with they are 
encompaſſed; that, if left to themſelves, a flock of 100 
ſheep would in a very ſhort ſpace of time be totally an- 
nihilated: and I much queſtion if any of them would be 
remaining at the end of the ſecond winter. Another in- 
herent property in the ſheep is its erratic diſpoſition when 


_ unreſtrained by proper fences, ; ſo that thoſe ſheep which 
have been bred on heaths or mountainous paſtures, are 


with difficulty kept within bounds when removed to a 
more incloſed country. Neither is there any animal 


which more exerciſes the patience of the maſter, being 


by nature obſtinate and perverſe, and if any one of the 
flock goes aſtray, the reſt will inevitably purſue the track 
of their wandering guide. hn 495 
The ſheep is a ſhort-lived animal, of the ruminating 
tribe, and cloven- footed. He continues to increaſe in 
growth till three years old, when he is in the higheſt 
perfection for fattening; and from this time till five or ſix 
years, will be found to anſwer every purpoſe of fattening 
and breeding, though few of the wethers are kept be- 
yond the third year ere they are turned on the feeding 
paſtures, and thouſands are killed at two years old, before 


they have completed their full growth, or their carcaſes 


have acquired the true reliſh; of mutton. T hoſe gentle- 
men who ſet up for epicures in this article will pretend to 
diſcriminate between the flavour of mutton killed at five 
years old and that which is {laughtered at three years old, 
and to the former they give ſo decided a preference, as to 
interdict the killing for their on table any ſheep under the 
age of five or fix years. Whether this nice diſcrimina- 
tion of taſte may be granted to theſe voluptuaries or not, 
thus much may be fairly acknowledged, that mutton of 
four or five years of age is eaſily diſcerned both in colour 
and taſte, from that which is killed at two or three. 
But to fatten them off at as early an age as poſſible, ſo as 
to make. a quick return of his money, is the grazier's 
care; and thoſe gentlemen: who would wiſh to indulge 
their appetites by feaſting on aged mutton, muſt have re- 
courſe to their own parks or paſtures for an annual 


ſupply. 
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The age of a ſheep is determined with the- moſt un- 
Equivocal exactneſs by his mouth. At the end of the 
frſt year, he ſheds his lambs teeth and puts up two broad 
teeth before, and is then called a tag, hog, or two-tooth ; 
the next year he puts up two more, and is then termed a 
four-tooth, or two-yearling : the ſucceeding year he puts 
up two more, and is then called a ſix-tooth, or three-year- 
ling: at the end of the fourth year, he puts up two more, 
and is then denominated full-mouthed. After this time, 
the animal haſtens rapidly towards decay; the firſt indi- 
cation of which is the diſcoloration of his teeth, and 
which will from that-period either increaſe in length, or 
wear down, according to the breed. In Romney marſh 
the teeth are obſerved to wear down by age; in the Ile of 
Sheepey, and with every other breed wherein I have been 
converſant, as their years increaſe, the. teeth lengthen. 
Afﬀter this, the teeth looſen and fall out by degrees, at 
which time the ſheep is termed broken. mouthed ; and this 
happens at an earlier or more advanced ſtage of life, ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of the animal: ſo that in ſome 
ſheep the teeth will begin to ſhed at five years old, whilſt 
others will not become broken-mouthed till they are a 
year or two farther advanced in age. In general it may 


be ſaid of ſheep, that they have loft the greateſt part of 


their foremoſt teeth by the time they come to be fix years 
old; and therefore it would be the . ey imprudence to 
maintain any to that age, except the Dorſetſhire ſuckling 


ewes, Which are rarely purchaſed in the Weſt country 


till they become broken-mouthed, and are generally kept 
by the ſucklers ſo long as they are able to bring up their 
lambs. Other marks there are by which the age of ſheep 
may be nearly aſcertained, without having . recourſe to 
their mouths, Tags and ng have a ſhorter 
muzzle than thoſe which are farther advanced in age 
and full-mouthed ſheep have an aſpect different from the 
more youthful part of the ſpecies. 

The term that the ewes go with lamb is twenty-two 
weeks; the time and manner of putting in the rams, and 
the method of ordering the breeding ewes, and of the 
couples (ewes and lambs) according to the different 
breeds of this animal, will be further explained in the 
ſubſequent obſervations, | | 
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Wet weather is of all other the moſt unkindly for 


ſheep; for when by continual rains or long fnow in the 


winter, or pelting ſhowers in the ſpring, or in dripping 
ſummers, their fleeces become overcharged with moiſture; 
although the feed may be in ſufficient abundance, the 
creatures never enjoy themſelves, and therefore ſhew 
daily marks of unthriftineſs, and fall away when they 
were expected to improve in fleſh: whereas in dry wea- 
ther, they will be found to make good advances, though 
their feed be ſhort and bare. Wet weather being ſo great 
an enemy to ſheep; it follows in courſe, that moiſt paſ- 
tures are highly improper for them, as being generally 
productive of the two moſt noxious maladies which can 
afflict the ſheep; namely, the body rot, and the foot 
rot. ; 

Lambs are ſometimes yeaned with marks of either ſex, 
and when this happens, it is much the better way to fat- 
ten them for the butcher ; ſince if theſe hermaphrodites 
were weaned, they would create a continual plague, by 
fouling their tails with urine, which would furniſh an 
eternal aſylum for flies and maggots; diſaſters to which 
ſheep are ſo greatly ſubject in the ſummer months, par- 
ticularly in ſhowery weather, that it requres the utmoſt 
care to extirpate them : but more of this hereafter. 

The ſheep is an animal which rarely drinks, yet in the 
ſummer time I have known them run to the ponds, and 
ſuck with much greedineſs; and at ſuch times, when the 
weather is very hot and there is but little moiſture in the 
graſs, it would conduce much to the health of the flock, 
if they were turned on paſture, where they may get at 
plenty of water if this can be fo contrived, and this is 
more particularly neceſſary for folding ſheep, where the 
thirſt is increaſed by diurnal drifts. 

Some ſheep have black fleeces, but theſe bear no pro- 
portion to thoſe of the white; and I believe this diverſity 
in colour is often occaſioned through a mixture of the 
breed, ſuch as by turning a horned ram to a polled ewe; 
and of ſheep with black fleeces it is ſaid, that they are 
Jeſs ſubject to be ſtricken by the fly than white ſheep. 
No animal which comes under the farmer's care bites 
ſo cloſe as the ſheep; and if the quality of the graſs be 
good; he will thrive on very ſhort paſtures: and where 
| Bb4 | the 
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the graſs hath by any means contracted a ſourneſs, there 


is no method ſo likely to ſweeten it, and to thicken the 


bottom and bring it to a good manor, as by conſtantly 


feeding ſheep thereon. | 

Polled ſheep are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral denominations, 
and differ in many reſpects from each other. The largeſt 
are thoſe bred in the marſhes, and theſe again vary in the 
quality and quantity of the wool, and in the ſize and 
flavour of the mutton, according to the peculiar property 
of the graſs whereon they have been depaſtured. The 
Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire graziers are of all others 
the moſt curious in their breed of ſheep. Theſe are of 
a large ſize, the ſtaple of their wool coarſe, and the fleſh 
when compared either with the horned ſheep, or with the 
ſmaller polled kind, coarſe grained and ill flavoured. 
'Theſe properties are characteriſtic of marſh ſheep, but 
are more applicable to thoſe bred in the low fertile paſ- 
tures of Leiceſterſhire and Lincolnſhire, where the gra- 
Ziers place ſo great a dependance on the quantity of the 
wool, and on the weight of the carcaſe, as to pay but 
ſmall regard to the intrinſic good properties in either ar- 


, ticle. The breed of ſheep in theſe counties are the moſt 


beautiful in their ſhape of the polled race, having a cloſe 
even coat, notwithſtanding the great length of wool. Their 
bodies are ſhort in proportion to their ſize, and their 
joints cloſe; they are deep cheſted, and wide over the 
ſhoulders and loins, and in every other reſpect theſe ſheep 
have a perfect ſymmetry of make. 

So extremely anxious are the graziers of this country 
to preſerve their breed of ſheep unadulterated, that they 
ſpare no pains in every particular relative to the ma- 


nagement of their ſtock ; and there ſeems to be the higheſt 


emulation ſubſiſting among the breeders to excel each 
other in the ſuperior excellence of their flock, for which 
purpoſe the utmoſt care is taken in ſelecting the rams at 
the rutting ſeaſon ; and as there are ſome graziers parti- 
cularly eſteemed for a handſome breed of rams, each is ſo- 
licitous to procure from them an helpmate for his ewes; and 
on this occaſion 100 pounds have been paid down for the 
purchaſe of a ram, and 20 guineas are frequently given 
for the loan of one of theſe famous tups for the ſeaſon. 


3 
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By this extraordinary care in training their ſtock, the 
Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire graziers have raiſed their 
credit high among the marſhmen of other counties, and 
rams have been ſent into Kent and Eſſex at an exorbitant 
price, with a view of improving the breed. But this 
trafic, though it may have well anſwered the purpoſe of 
the ſeller, hath not, as I am credibly informed, turned 
out to good account with the buyer, who has invariably 
experienced a degeneracy in his wool by. this practice; 
and by enlarging the make and ſize of his ſtock, the 
ſheep have fattencd leſs kindly, the weight of their car- 
caſes demanding a more fertile ſoil to render them fit for 
the London markets, than he has been able to allot them. 

The polled ſheep of Yorkſhire are likewiſe coarſe and 
large. | ou] | 

The marſhes of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, abound with 
ſheep of the polled kind. The Level which is the moſt 
famous for breeding and fattening this ſpecies of ſtock is 
Romney marſh, a track of green land containing, as has 
been before obſerved, not leſs than 4.4,00D acres. The 
ſoil is of the higheſt fertility, and is chiefly appropriated 
to depaſturing ſheep, which are found by the graziers of 
this marſh to be far better adapted to the ſoil, and to yield 
a much larger profit than could in any other mode be 
made of their land. Romney marſh is famed throughout 
the county of Kent for its breed of ſheep, and has, from 
time immemorial, been the general mart from whence 
the Iſle of Sheepey graziers and others of that profeſſion, 
in different parts of the county, ſupply themſelves with 
lean ſtock of this ſpecies : and in this particular, Rom- 
ney fair is not leſs noted, as the general rendezvous 
of the Kentiſh graziers, who aſſemble there to deal for 
their polled ſheep, than are the Weſt-country fairs for 
the reſort of ſuch farmers. who depaſture the horned race. 
Moſt of the graziers in Romney marſh: are men of good 
property, and many of them have acquired confiderable 
tortunes by their profeſſion; and ſo extenſive is the track 
of land occupied by many individuals, that it is no un- 
common Circumſtance for a grazier in this marſh an- 
nually to ſhear an hundred and thirty packs of wool. 
The ſheep bred in Romney marſh are not fo large - 
- + 5} SOM Akt n | thoſe 
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thoſe of the Northern breed before deſcribed; the we- 
thers when fattened ariſing to about twelve or fourteen 
Kone: whereas thoſe of Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 
&c. meet on an average at 16 ftone. Neither do the 
Kentiſh ſheep carry a fleece ſo ponderous as the firſt 
mentioned. About twelve fleeces of Romney marſh 
wethers go to a draft, which makes the weight of each 
fleece about five pounds. The North country wethers 
ariſe to ſeven or eight pounds per fleece. But this is to 
be noted, that the mutton of a Kentiſh-fed ſheep is of a 
taſte far more delicious, and the wool is of a much finer 
texture, than what is produced in either kind, from the 


rank paſtures of the fens, through the artful management 


of the graziers in. thoſe parts. It has been before ob- 
ſerved, that the Iſle of Sheepey graziers, and thoſe who 
farm the various tracks of marſh land in the other parts 
of the county, give the preference to the Romney marſh 
breed of ſheep: not that theſe graziers do purchaſe all 
their lean ſtock from Romney marſh, (for there are many 
amongſt them who yearly breed large growths of lambs) 
but theſe do nevertheleſs frequently. refort to Romney 
fair, to recruit their ſtock, leſt their hn ſhould degene- 
rate. Theſe ſheep, from whatever part of the county 
they are brought, when they come to Smithfield, are 
well known by the butchers and ſaleſmen, and diſtin- 


guiſhed by them under one general denomination, Kents. 


The large polled breed of ſheep in the vales of Ox- 
fordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Northamptonſhire, &c. dif- 
fer but little from thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Leiceſter- 
fhire. In general, the quality both of the wool and the 
mutton may be aſcertained by adverting to the nature of 
the feeding grounds; and according as theſe produce a 
paſture more or leſs rank, both the fleece and carcaſe will 
be of a higher or inferior value. This brings me to the 
mention of a race of ſheep in the higheſt eſteem, on both 
theſe accounts, (the fine wool of Herefordſhire excepted) 
of any in the kingdom; namely, thoſe bred on the 
Downs, near Lewes, in Suſſex, and from thence called 


South-down ſheep. Theſe are ſmall in ſize, but never- 


theleſs of a very cloſe and compact figure, and therefore 
not likely to deceive the buyer in weight; for in pro- 
portion to their ſize, there is no kind of ſheep more pon- 
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derous in the ſcale than theſe ſmall South-downs ; and ſo 
extremely {ſweet flavoured is the mutton, that it uſually 
fetches a price ſuperior by a halfpenny in the pound to 
the large marſh ſheep, or the Weit-countries, - And this 
it is, which has frequently tempted the butchers to palm 
on their cuſtomers ſmall toothleſs ewes for this delicate 
mutton. As the fleſh of this breed of ſheep exceeds any 
other in delicacy of taſte, ſo is the wool likewiſe of a 
finer texture, and yields a larger price than the fineſt 
Weſt- country wool, ten guineas per pack having been 
given for the South-down fleeces, when the Wiltſhire 
has fold only for eight pounds ten ſhillings. Indeed the 
carcaſes of theſe ſheep, as I before obſeryed, are ſmaller 
than moſt others, and the fleeces lighter; but {till the 
breeders find their account in raiſing them on their poor 
downs, where the graſs would not be equal to the ſup- 


port of a larger breed, which either require a __ 
bite, or are not ſufficiently hardy to abide the inclemency 


of ſuch open and expoſed ſituations. On all theſe * 
counts, likewiſe, the farmer often makes choice of theſs 
ſheep for fattening in preference to the larger breed, af 
which more hereafter. The chief mart for South-down 
ſheep is Lewes, where there is a fair held annually in 
October. The Lanſdowne and Banſtead ſheep are of a 
nature reſembling the South-downs, and fo likewiſe are 
thoſe bred on commons in many other parts of the king- 
dom, where the graſs is ſhort and ſweet. - But ſuch 
which without any care are bred on barren hills and 
heaths, .vulgarly termed heath croppers, are by no 
means, deſerving the encomium beſtowed on- thoſe juſt 
now deſcribed; fince theſe laſt, if they had originally 
ſprang from a good ſtock, do through want of a proper ma- 
nagement, and from having been depaſtured on the poor- 
eſt land, quickly degenerate and become of little value. 
The moſt valuable growth of - wool in this kingdom is 
that which is ſhorn from the Herefordſhire ſheep. Theſe 
animals are of a ſlender make, and never ariſe to any 
conſiderable weight; and it ſhould ſeem, that the chief 
benefit conſulted by the breeders in that country, is the 
fineneſs and ſilky quality of the wool; and in this reſpect 
it falls but little beneath the Spaniſh fleeces. Nor are 
the Herefordſhire men leſs careful than the Spaniards in 
. the 
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the management of their ſheep: in both countries the 
animal is driven under cover during the ſtorms in the 
winter, leſt the cold winds and ſnow, and pelting rains, 
ſhould haply injure che quality of the wool. In the year 
1792, when  South-down wool fold for .16d. per pound, 
the Herefordſhire wool fetched 2s. 6d. In that year the 
very uncommon riſe upon this article tempted the gra- 
ziers to make purchaſe of South-down rams to improve 
(as they conceived) the growth of their wool: many of 
theſe —ç were likewiſe bought by the Weſt- country 
breeders for the like purpoſe. One farmer I knew (a 
Kentiſh man) who in that year introduced a Hereford- 
ſhire ram among his ewes, tempted by the fine ſtaple of 
the wool: how far theſe ſeveral intermarriages may tend 
to the purpoſes expected from them, muſt be left for time - 
to develope. 1 * | 0 

Welch ſheep are ſmall and croſs made, with a wool of 
the coarſeſt kind. Many of them are yearly brought into 
England with the bullocks from that principality, and 
ſold at a price inferior to any of the Engliſh breed, to 
ſuch graziers who on this account may be tempted to be- 
come purchaſers. But I believe it rarely happens, that 
the ſame perſon chuſes to make a ſecond trial of this ordi- 
nary ftock; for beſides the coarſeneſs of the wool, 
which is ſcarce one degree removed above the hair of 
their couſin- german, the goat; having been bred on 
the mountains where they could take an unbounded range, 
they are afterwards not to be reſtrained by fences of any 
kind; and their fleſh, though of a delicate white when 
freſh killed, ſoon changes its colour, and never. fails. to 
dreſs of a black ill- flavoured hue. And this property is 
ſo well known by the butchers, that they cautiouſly 
avoid buying them, ſo that at Smithfeld they always go 

off at a very inferior price. „ of 
Such are the principal diſtinctions of ſheep, natives of 
this kingdom. As to thoſe of particular counties, though 
in ſome few reſpects they may differ from any of theſe; 
yet in their main properties, they may be aſſigned to one 
or other of thoſe breeds which I have before enumerated. 
The horned or Weſt- country ſheep are on many ac- 
counts to he preferred by the farmer, whoſe chief inten- 
tion in maintaining a flock is to improve and fertilize _ 
arable 
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arable land; and in this reſpe& the ſheep forms a very 
material part of the huſbandman's riches: for to fo high 4 
degree may land be improved by a proper management of 
theſe animals, that with reſpect to light foils efpecially, 
it is ſcarcely an hyperbole to affirm, that wherever a 
ſheep hath ſet his foot, ſome benefit hath accrued to the 


owner. The virtues of the fold are well known; beſides - 


which, the keeping of corn cloſe trodden in the ſpring, 
and thereby counteracting the ill effects of the worm, is 
a matter of ſuch material import to the renter of thin 
ſoils, as to be a ſufficient inducement to this practice. 
Theſe facts are ſo univerſally known and acknowledged, 


that in Hertfordſhire, where every farmer is in a greater 


or leſs degree a maintainer of ſheep, it is an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, to date the good or ili ſucceſs of a tenant, from 
the extent of his fold. Whilit the flock is kept up to its 
original number, and the fale of the fat ſheep replaced by 
an equal tale of lean ſtock, the owner is ſuppoſed to be 
in thriving and proſperous circumſtances, On the con- 
trary, when the flock is ſold off without being renovated 
by a freſh ſupply, the fate of ſuch a renter is anticipated 
by his neighbours, and too often verihes the truth of their 
prediction, by a rapid declenſion towards bankruptcy and 
ruin. Such being the ſtate of the caſe, it may be no 
unprofitable enquiry to trace out the ſeveral different 
modes of conducting this buſineſs. In order to this, it 
will be proper that each ſhould be fo methodized and diſ- 
poſed, as to render what I have to fay on the ſubject more 
eaſily to be comprehended. There are ſeveral different 
ways of conducting this ceconomy on an arable farm: 
firſt, by the maintenance of a folding flock; and this is 
either of ewes or wethers. In the former inſtance, the 
lambs are bred on the farm, and weaned for the purpoſe 
of keeping up the flock, as the old ewes become fit for 
the butcher. In the latter, a proportionable number of 
{tore wethers mult be yearly purchaſed, to make up the 
deficiency of thoſe which are fattened, or ſold to the feed- 
ing grazier for that purpoſe. But if the farm is not ſut- 
ficiently extenſive to admit of the practice of folding, or 
the local ſituation be ſuch as to decide in prefererice of a 
feeding ſtock; the turnips and ſown grafles may be ap- 
prop: tated towards the purpoie of fattening wethers or 


the 
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the raifing lambs for the butcher, either in pens or in the 
field ; the one diſtinguiſhed by the term of houſe, and the 
other by that of graſs lambs. 

Whichever of theſe- methods is purſued, it is obvious 
that a proportionable quantity of ground muſt be yearly 
allotted for turnips, tares, rye, clover, &c. without 
which it would be a vain attempt to ſet about the main- 
taining a flock of ſheep ; but ſince it is generally in the 
option of the farmer, with praper management, to raiſe 
a quantity of food equal to the ſupport of his ſheep, we 
will ſuppoſe that theſe matters have been properly attended 

| to, and I ſhall now proceed to enlarge on each of the me- 
thods above enumerated : and firſt, of an ewe flock kept 
| for the purpoſe of folding. In order to conduct this plan 


r 
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of huſbandry to advantage, a large track of ground feems 
to be required. In farms where a due proportion of paſ- 
ture is united with the arable land, and theſe paſtures lie 
contiguous to the uplands, to wean lambs for the purpoſe of 
folding is a very judicious method. But where there is nei- 
ther meadow nor paſture ground attached to the farm, the 
buſinefs of an ewe fold cannot be ſo conveniently prac- 
tiſed. On many farms in the neighbourhood of Graveſ- 
end, this plan is very advantageouſly purſued, from the cir- 
cumſtance of each of theſe farms having a quantity of marſh 
land annexed to it, at the rate of fifty acres of marſh to 
one hundred and fifty of the arable. The method which 
theſe farmers purſue, is to buy in a number of ewes equal 
to the ſize of their farms. If this purchaſe is made at the 
Michaelmas fairs, the ewes are then pregnant ; if they 
are bought at the ſpring markets, they probably have 
lambs by their ſides, which may go to fold with their 
dams, and the ewes be turned to the ram in the autumn, 
In order to obtain lambs at a proper ſeaſon, let the rams 
be turned among the flock in October, at the rate of one 
ram to fifty ewes. Here they are to remain for a month, 
_ by which time the greateſt part of the flock will be im- 
*þ | pregnated ; and to aſcertain this fact, it is a cuſtom with 
44 many people to beſmear the fore bows of the ram with 
N tar and ochre, which eaſily leads to a diſcovery. The 
wah! breeding ewes may continue to go to fold every night, 
"WY | till towards the third month of geſtation. But it is to be 
1 obſerved, that in folding either ewes or wethers, but 
| more 
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more eſpecially the former, a field of turnips ſhould be 
provided near the cloſe where they are to lodge in the 
winter nights, that the flock may not have too long a 
drifts for theſe animals. are but ſorry travellers at beſt, 
and in the winter time, when the roads are become 
deep and miry, and the ewes begin to be heavy in lamb, a 
long drift would be highly prejudicial to them. Where 
ſuch a turnip field does not lie handy to the fallow, it will 
be improper to proſecute this buſineſs with an ewe flock, 
after the wheats have been folded in November. When 
the folding is diſcontinued, the ewes ſhould be driven into 
a paſture, where they may lie quiet and undiſturbed, and 
be often viſited by the owner, to watch with a caretul eye 
any accident which may haply befall them ; for ſheep, at 
all times an helpleſs race, are liable to the intervention of 
a variety of misfortunes in the time of geſtation, peculiar 
to that condition. When. overlain, an accident which 
frequently happens 'to them amongſt the hills in the 
marſhes, they are often attacked by the ravens and other 
birds of prey, which peck out their eyes, and this never 
fails to cauſe a mortification, and to terminate in the de- 
ſtruction of the animal. It falls out likewiſe not unfre- 
quently, that ſome of the ewes do flink their lambs, in 
which caſe they ſhould inſtantly be removed from the 
pregnant flock, that this diſaſter may be ſtopped before it 
makes any further progreſs ; for the ſame obſervation may 
be repeated on this occaſion, as hath been before made of 
the cows ; that where one ewe has miſcarried, the reſt, by 
a kind of analogous ſympathy, are prone to follow her ex- 
ample, 

Towards the latter end of February, the ewes will be 
come.near their time for lambing, and ſhould then be re- 
moved from the marſhes, and driven into the turnip field, 
or turned on a piece of dry upland paſture. If the farm 
hath produced a quantity of turnips ſufficient to fatten the 
wethers, a portion of which will be yearly turned out 

of the fold in this mode of conducting buſineſs, the ewes 
for four or five weeks previous to the time of lambing may 
be lodged on that part which the fatting ſheep have gone 
over, where they will find an ample tuſtenance from the 
ſhells which were left by their predeceſſors, as theſe fe- 
males, whilſt they are going with young, do not require 
| {0 
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fo full an allowance of meat as will be neceſſary for them 
after they ſhall have yeaned, and'too great a plenty would 
- be very detrimental to them. But this is to be obſerved, 
that proper care ſhould be taken to prevent the wethers 
from breaking into the part deſtined for the ewes, which 
at this period require the moſt diligent attendance from the 
ſhepherd, not only to watch the diforders and accidents 
which may befall them, but to maintain the fences in good 
repair, and to ſee that the hurdles are fixed tight in the 
ground, and to prevent the inroads of ſwine or dogs, both 
of which -would be apt to ſeize the lambs as they fall ; 
and the latter are fo highly inimical to the fleecy race, of 
whatever age or ſex, that too much care cannot be taken 
to bar their admittance into the ſheep paſtures. Indeed fo 
rapidly hath the canine ſpecies increaſed in number of late 
years, and fo great is the loſs annually incurred by the 
farmer, and in conſequence by ſociety in general, through 
the predatory excurſions of 'theſe animals, as to render it 
a very ſerious evil, and which calls loudly on the Legiſ- 
lature to ſtem the progreſs of a curſe daily gaining 
ground; and this might eaſily be brought about by levying 
a tax upon dogs, which would in a ſhort time leſſen their 
numbers. This ſalutary regulation hath been long the ob- 
ject of the grazier's with, and indeed the utility likely to 
reſult from it, is neg. acknowledged, but ſtill ap- 
pears at a great diſtance; ſince, till our Government can 

be convinced that a tax will be productive in yielding a 
large and ample revenue, every argument adduced from 
' the expediency of impoſing it, will, in all probability, 
i prove ineffectual.* | | - 
The lambing ſeaſon generally commences about the firſt 
week in March, when the ſhepherd will find ample ſcope 
to exert his ſkill and diligence. As the weather at this 
ſeaſon of the year is generally unſettled; and the cold 
often more ſevere than in any former part of the' winter, 
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Since the time this conjecture was hazarded, our Legiſlature 
hath thought fit to paſs an a& of Parliament, impoſing a tax upon 
the owners of dogs; but with ſo many exemptions in L of thoſe 
Fil who were likely to occaſion the moſt material injury to the graziers 

1 that ſmall benefit is likely to accrue to them, whilſt Government will 
#088 | derive a conſiderable increaſe of revenue from this impoſt, 
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the lambs frequently periſh through the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon. A great mortality alſo often prevails among the 


ewes from the ſame cauſe, ſo that the ready hand of the 


ſhepherd is perpetually required to remove a tender lamb 
to the cow-houſe, there to be nurſed till it may have attain- 
ed a degree of ſtrength ſufficient to follow its dam, or if 
deprived” of her, to rear it up by hand; to be ready in 
aſſiſting thoſe ewes which are unable to bring their off- 
spring into the world without help, though this ſervice 
ſhould be performed with caution, and not entered upon 
till the creature hath made every effort in her power, and 
is totally unable to yean ; for I have known many inſtances 
where the ewes have periſhed, through the too early and 
officious interference of an ignorant ſhepherd, which, had 
the creatures been ſuffered to perſevere in their own at- 


tempts, they would have brought forth their young with- 


out any evil accident. In truth, the inſtances where the 
ſhepherd's help is neceſſary to this work are very rare 
nature having endued the brute creation with the faculty 
of producing its own offspring without aſſiſtance, except 
in ſome very particular caſes. Moreover, the ſhepherd's 
watchful eye is requiſite, to ſee that ſuch ewes be brought 
home which may have ſuffered in their lambing, and to 
apply ſugar ſops and ale to recruit their exhauſted ſtrength, 
and recover their benumbed limbs, almoſt frozen with 
the cold, by a warm and comfortable lodgment among 
clean ftraw in an out-houſe; to ſupply the place of a 
dead lamb, by ſtripping off its ſkin, and wrapping the 
fame round the offspring of a dead ewe, and then ſuckling 
it on the ewe which hath loſt its lamb, who will eaſily be 
deceived by this artifice; to mark the twin lambs, that 
they may hereafter be more readily diſtinguiſhed, and be 
furniſhed with a larger ſupply of nouriſhment. | 

Still as the ewes have lambed down, it will be proper 
to remove them, with their lambs, into a piece of turnips 
fenced off for the purpoſe, where they may neither be 
annoyed by the lambing ewes, the fatting wethers, or 
the ſtore ſheep, if there are any in the ſame field, and 
which, I have before obſerved, ſhould be kept ſeparate 
trom the ewes. In this feed, with the daily allowance of 
a ſmall portion of turnips, the ewes will continue to yield 
abundance of milk, and in confequence thereof the __ 
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will grow away. very faſt, eſpecially if the weather ſhall 
prove warm and ſunny. One caution is particularly ne- 
ceſlary to be obſerved by every perſon who embarks in the 
buſineſs of raifing lambs, whether in the intent of wean- 
ing, or to fel] when fattened to the butcher ;; and that is, 
not to ſuffer his paſtures to be over-burthened with ſtock, 
but to proportion the number of Jambing ewes. to the 
quantum of proviſion raiſed for their ſupport ; for as there 
is no animal which is more expeditious in its growth than 
the lamb, if well ſupplied with milk, ſo is there none 
which ſooner gives tokens of a penury in this article. 
When the ewe fails to yield a due ſupply of nouriſhment, 
the deficiency is eaſily perceived: firſt, by the lamb mak- 
ing a more frequent application than uſual to the teat, and 


- butting with an uncommon degree of violence; and ſoon 


afterwards the defect appears more conſpicuous, from the 


young creature exhibiting a lank belly and hollow flanks, 


his ſkin adhering cloſer than uſual to his body. In this 
ſtate he is ſaid to be ſticky, and after this time all the art 
that can be uſed will be ineffectual to make ſuch lambs 
fatten kindly; nor will thoſe which are intended for 
weaning turn out to ſo good advantage in the future pe- 
riods of their life, as thoſe ſheep which had been well 
maintained when lambs. When the lambs become to be 
ten days or a fortnight old, the hurdies ſhould be placed 
in ſuch manner as to leave a vacancy at bottom in different 
parts of the drift, where the lambs may creep through 
and take their range among the ſtanding turnips. By this 
management they will enjoy a free air, and a licence to 
nibble on the turnip tops, both which circumſtances will 
greatly contribute towards their future growth. When 
the ſheep and lambs ſhew by their bleating and uneaſi- 
neſs, that they require a change of food, which they will 
pine after when the turnips have advanced far in growth, 
and the ſtalks are become ſapleſs and the bottoms void of 
nouriſhment, they ſhould no longer be confined on the 
turnip field. In forward ſprings, the turnips will be 
found to be of little uſe for couples, {ſheep and lambs,) 
after the middle of April, at which time the lambs will 
be five or ſix weeks old; let them therefore be removed 
out of the turnip field and driven on the rye, a few acres 
of which ſhould, in every autumn, be ſown on farms 
Where 
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where there is maintained a large flock of ſheep. Indeed 
the rye often affords a good bite early in the month of Fe- 
bruary, in which caſe the blade ſhould be eaten down, 
and a ſecond crop will have ſprung up at the time I am 
now ſpeaking ; let this rye be parted into diviſions of two 
or three acres each, obſerving the ſame caution with re- 
ſpect to the openings at the foot of the hurdles, as was 
mentioned in the feeding of the turnips. In this paſture 


the lambs will grow away apace, and in order to lengthen 


out the feed, the twins or double couples may be removed 
hither before the ſingle lambs are taken from the turnips, 
by which means the food on the turnip ground will be 
protracted till the graſs begins to grow in the marſhes. 
The proper time for gelding the ram lambs is at a fort- 


night old, though ſome people perform this operation 


much earlier: little ingenuity is required in the execu- 
tion, neither is it ever attended with danger, except when 
undertaken in hot ſultry weather, which ſometimes occa- 
ſions a gangrene. The method is, for one man to hold 
the lamb by its fore feet on his ſhoulder, whilſt another 


cuts off a ſmall portion at the end of the ſcrotum, and 


draws out the teſticles with his teeth, applying to the 


wound a few drops of brandy or other ſpirit, after which 
the lambs ſhould not be ſuf 


hour, and ought to be frequently moved in the courſe of 


ered to lie down for half an 


the day, It ts cuſtomary at this time to ſhorten the docks 
both of the ewe and wether lambs, which gives them a 
more ſightly appearance, cauſes them to ſpread wider on 
the buttock in their future growth, and prevents the lodg- 
ment of the fly : ſuch is the method purſued in the lamb- 
ing ſeaſon by thoſe who chuſe to have their ewes yean on 
the uplands, There are others who lamb in the marſhes, 
and immediately remove the couples to the turnips, but 
the former appears to be the moſt eligible method ; for as 
the weather at this time often falls out very ſevere, with 
ſnow and cold winds, the ewes, no leſs than their tender 
offspring, will have a fairer chance of braving theſe hard- 
thips on the uplands than in the marſhes, which lying more 
expoſed, muſt in conſequence be attended with greater ha- 

zard at this critical period. | | 
In very backward ſprings it frequently happens, that 
the turnips are all eaten off as well as the firſt bite of rye 
A before, 
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before the graſs has made an effort to ſhoot, and the far- 
mer is under the neceſſity of turning his couples into the 
marſhes by the latter end of March. In order to be pro- 
vided with a remedy againſt this untoward event, it is a 
prudent mealure to lay in a piece of graſs at the autumn, 
wherein there is a large quantity of old tore, and not to 
ſuffer it to be ſtocked during the winter: by this regula- 
tion, the young graſs will ſhoot much earlier in the ſpring 
among this old rowett, than in thoſe marſhes that have 
been taken off more cloſely by the ſcythe or depaſturing, 
and will in all probability attord an early bite for the ewes 
and lambs, when the winter feed on the uplands ſhall be 
exhauſted ; and as a ſhift of wind and change of weather 
may ſhortly be expected, this will cauſe the rye to ſend 
forth a freſh ſhoot, and furniſh, a variety in the paſture, 
which, with occaſional . into the marſhes, and 
perhaps on a piece of forward wheat, will generally 
lengthen out a ſupply of food for the couples, and main- 
tain them in tolerable good heart, even in thoſe ſprings 
which are the moſt back ward, till the winter tares become 
fit for their reception. In a kindly time, the graſs in the 
marſhes will have attained to a decent length, ſo as to af- 
ford a good bite for a ſheep by the firſt week in April, to 
which time the turnips and rye will have been competent 
to the maintenance of the ewes and lambs. Towards the 
latter end of April, or beginning of May, or perhaps the 
middle of that month, as the ſeaſon has been more or leſs _ 
favourable, the winter tares will have got to a ſufficient 
height for feeding. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
this mode of huſbandry, will eaſily conceive the neceſſity 
of ſufiering the tares to grow to the period when they 
ſhall be nearly fit for the ſcythe, before they be fed off; 
namely, that at this time they yield the greateſt and moſt 
laſting quantity of paſture. To this end the field ſhould 
be parted with hurdles according to its fize, and the num- 
ber of ſheep to be grazed thereon, and let the ewes and 
lambs be brought out of the marſh when their bellies are 
full, and driven into the tares, obſerving that this be not 
done at a time when there is any moiſture hanging on the 
haulm either from dew or rain ; for as the —— ariſing 
ſrom theſe pulſe is exceedingly ſucculent, the ſneep would 
run great hazard in feeding on it when replete with moil- 
5 | | ture, 
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ture, as. I have more than once experienced to my coſt; 
this animal, like all others of the ruminating tribe, being 
very ſubject to a diforder from repletion termed hoving : 
and on this account likewiſe the folding flock, when firſt 
driven on the tares, ought to go thither with full bellies, 
to prevent their feeding on them with too great eagerneſs 
% Z... Motttt Wee 

At this time the lambs will Have gained ſufficient 
ſtrength to admit of their being folded with their dams, if 
it ſhall be found neceffary to the farmer's occaſions to put- 
ſue this method. But in this caſe it is to be ſuppoſed, that | 
the field, which is to have this dreſſing, be at no great 
diſtance removed from the 'cloſe of tares; otherwiſe the 
drift would prove highly prejudicial both to the ewes and | 
lambs. The ſummer fold is generally pitched on a fallow f 
intended to be ſown with turnips in the courſe of that ſea- | 
ſon, and this buſineſs uſually commences in May. A fold 
for three hundred ewes and lambs may be made to incloſe 
eight rods of ground, and if the trundles ſhall not feem 
to be dropped ſufficiently thick from one night's dreſſing, 
the ſheep may lie a ſecond night in the ſame place, rather 
than incur the hazard of injuring the health of the couples, 
by confining them in too narrow a compaſs. The time 
when the ſheep and lambs ſhould go to fold, is about eight 
o'clock in the evening, and to be releaſed at five in the 
morning. Such wether lambs which are intended to be 
— or double couples where the ewes do not give a 
quantity of milk equal to the demand of the lambs, or any 
others which may be obſerved to fink in fleſh, may with 
their dams be taken out of the fold, and maintained in a 
ſeparate paſture, where the graſs has attained a ſufficient | | 
head; and ſuch of the folding ewes which appear to be 
weakly or diſtempered, may from time to time be re- 
moved to the ſame paſtures above mentioned, and ſuffered 
to - in quiet till they are judged able to return to their 
Work. ; 

As it is likely that there will be ſome dry ſheep on the 
farm, conſiſting of the two yearling wethers and tags; 
theſe are to be kept on more ordinary paſture than the 
ewes and lambs, and as they have hitherto followed them 
in the turnips, ſo they muſt likewiſe ſucceed them on the 
clover and tares. The couples are to be allowed the firſt 
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bite, and the ſtore ſheep are then to be turned into the 
field. In the marſhes likewiſe, the ſame method ſhould 
be taken of reſerving the moſt forward growths for this 
part of the folding flock: by ſuch management, there 
will be two folds at work in the ſame inſtant, and the 
ſhepherd will find ample employment throughout the day; 
and hence appears the neceſſity of employing in this i 
partment of country buſineſs a perſon who is well {killed 
in the nature and management of ſheep, and hath been 
brought up in that employment from his infancy ; who is 
fober, diligent, and good natured, qualities eſſentially ne- 
ceflary in a ſhepherd, who although he may ſeem to lead 
a life of indolence, when contraſted with the more Jabo- 
rious ſervants on the farm, need rarely to have a minute's 
time hang heavily on his hands, if he will be attentive to 
his buſineſs, which will furniſh him with ſufficient em- 
loyment throughout the day, particularly in the lambing 
c or where there are two folds at work; nor will 
he want opportunity for the exerciſe of his patjence and 
good temper in his attendance-on the ſheep, which is by 
nature an animal of great obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, and 
hath often paid the forfeit of its life to theſe innate quali- 
ties, where the ſhepherd was a man of a moroſe and ſurly 
diſpoſition. The perſons who are beſt ſkilled in the ma- 
nagement of a Weſt-country flock, are thoſe who are na- 
tives of theſe counties. Since ſo great a degree of confi- 
dence mult neceſlarily be repoſed in this ſervant, it ſeems 
of the utmoſt importance that a farmer-who keeps a large 
flock of ſheep do furniſh himſelf with a man of this de- 
ſcription, endued with thoſe good qualities before men- 
tioned, of mildneſs in diſpoſition, diligence, ſobriety and 
honeſty. One ſhepherd will be able to look after three 
hundred ſheep ; but this is to be obſerved of the Wilt- 
ſhire people of this profeſſion, that knowing themſelves 
to be of ſome uſe, and that when diſcarded their place 
cannot eaſily be ſupplied ; like perſons of this deſcription 
in every rank of life, they feel their conſequence, and are 
eaſily provoked to treat their maſter cavalierly on this ac- 
count, and to try his patience, no leſs than their own*has 
been, put to the teſt by the obſtinacy of the ſheep; and if 
the maſter be wiſe, he will wink at ſmall faults, and 
allow the ſhepherd the ſole management of his flock, 9 
| ca 
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call him off to an attendance on the cows or other ſtock ; 


or from a principle of frugality ſet him to work on any 


other jobs which do not immediately relate to his own 


employ; for-if he is of any value, his worth will een | 


become known to the other farmers in the neighbourhood, 
and theſe will not fail in their endeavours to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of fo provident a ſervant, and will employ * 
art to inveigle him from his place. It is therefore well 
worth the maſter's while, to tfeat with more than ordi- 
nary indulgence a ſhepherd who thall attend carefully to 
his buſineſs, and allow him an aſſiſtant whenever his occa- 
ſions may. require it. | 
As the ſhepherd will have the flock perpetually under 
his eye, he will be capable of judging with certainty and 
preciſion reſpecing the {tate of every individual, fo that 
the earlieſt remedy may be applied to every diſorder, and 
ſuch ſheep may be turned out of the fold which are found 
not to be able to go through their work without manifeſt 
injury to their health; and if a ſheep or lamb be ſeized 
with a dangerous and incurable malady, to kill and dreſs 
it immediately; for it is one part of the buſineſs of a 
ſhepherd to be ſo far ſkilled in the butcher's trade, as to be 
able to ſlaughter, flea, and dreſs a ſheep on occaſion. 
When the tares are exten off, the clovers and trefoil 
will be ready to receive the flock, and here the ſheep and 
lambs are to precede the dry ſtock, and the fields, if ex- 
tenſive, ſhould be parted with hurdles, that the ſheep ma 
not ſtaunch the whole piece before they have eaten half 
the field, which would inevitably be the conſequence, if 
they were permitted to range over a large cloſe ; for it is 
the nature of this animal, when turned at firſt into a field, 
to take a range over the whole ſuperficies before it will 
ſettle on its feed. It follows, therefore, that a diviſion 
of large paſtures will lengthen out their abode in them ; 
| ſmall incloſures do not require it, which, by the bye, 
ſhews the advantage of theſe contracted pieces over thoſe 
of wider extent ; for in theſe ſmall fields the ſheep lie much 
warmer in the winter, and a conſiderable expence is ſaved 
in hurdles, which in large fields are required in great 


abundance, beſides the labour of ſetting them, and the ne- 


ceſſary delay of time where the horſes muſt be taken off 
from other work to draw them to and fro, For theſe 
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reaſons, ſmall fields, to a farmer who places much de- 
pendance on his flock, are far more. commodious than 
large ones; but for corn, the preference is to be given to 
thoſe of wider domain. 

A good ſhepherd will be careful that his flock be driven 
late to fold of anevening, and releaſed early in the morn- 
ing from their confinement, in order that they may enjoy 
the cooleſt parts of the day on the food, He will be cau- 
tious that.they are allowed a ſufficient time to graze in 
the uplands previous to their being driven into the fold, 
that they may retire to reſt with full bellies, by which 
the quantity of dung and urine will be conſiderably aug- 
mented. He will likewiſe be careful in reviewing the 
hurdles, and provide that theſe are fixed tight in the 
ground, left by any accident they ſhould he thrown down 
during the night, and the flock by theſe-means get into 
miſchief, or intermix with other ſheep ; he will count his 
ſheep regularly every evening when he drives them to 
fold, and take a freſh tale in the morning when he turns 
them on their feed; he will, previous to diſmiſſing them 
from tbe fold, worry them gently round the ſame, in or- 
der to cauſe them to dung and ſtale plentifully, that the 
manure may be left in the field, otherwiſe the greateſt 
part of the trundles will be dropt on the road, or carried 
on to the marſh, where lying thin, this dreſſing can do 
but little ſervice, and where in truth it is not wanted; 
he will beſtow a particular attention on every individual 
in his flock, and for thoſe which ſhew any appearance of 
being ſtung by the fly, he will be prepared with a pair of 
ſhears to clip away the wool from the part, and having 
taken out the maggots, will anoint the place with a mix- 
ture of train oil and brimitone ; but if ſlightly attacked, 
he will deſtroy the maggots by ſtrewing on them powder 
of white lead; and if any of the flock ſhould haply break 
with the ſcab, a diſorder to which folding ſheep are con- 
tinually ſubject, and which ſeldom fails to ſhew itſelf in 
the ſpring and fall, he will be provided with a proper re- 
medy to keep it under, and prevent the contagion from 
ipreading. The following application will generally be 
effectual to that purpoſe, but totally to eradicate this com- 
plaint is no eaſy taſk, and for this reaſon: the marſh 

| TY graziers 
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graziers entertain the moſt ſerious apprehenſions of this 
diſorder, which is infectious to a proverb. 

To one gallon of ſea or ſpring water mixed with ſalt 
to ſuch a degree of ſtrength as will ſwim an egg, 
half a pound of ſoap, half a pound of tobacco ſtalks, chree 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and a quarter of a pint of oil of tur- 
pentine. Let theſe ingredients boil together one hour 
and a half, and the water will be fit for ule. - 
| Having this intimate and thorough knowledge off pig: 

flock, the ſhepherd will at one glance perceive when any' 
one of them begins to droop, and where there is a pro- 
bability of relieving the diſeaſe by bleeding, he will, with 
a ſharp knife, either open the eye vein, or cut off a 
piece of the tail, which of the two I thin&-is the better 
way. And this habitual intercourſe between the ſhep- 
herd and his flock, will induce ſuch an inſtinctive im- 
pulſe towards him from his fleecy charge, that his voice 
and perſon will ſoon become familiar: to them, ſo/that 
they will: ever be obedient. to his call, and ready to fol- 
low whitherſoever he leads the way ;' and when this ac 
quaintance is formed, the ſhepherd meets with little trou- 


ble in removing them from the marſ or the fold; but 


walking on before, the ſheep attend his footſteps, whillt 
his faithful dog brings up the rear. 

Having enumerated the various offices of a ſhepherd, 
and the multiplicity of important concerns which fall 
under his immediate inſpection, there needs no further 
illuſtration of what I before advanced: Fhat a farmer 
who has happily met with a perſon qualified to perform 
the taſk required of him, ought to regard this ſervant as 


an acquiſition of great moment, and reward him accord- 


ingly, with ample wages and many indulgencies. After 
the ſhepherd, a good dog comes next in eſteem, to the 
owner of a large flock. Indeed the ſhepherd generally 
brings his dog with him, and he muſt be indulged with 
keeping him in preference to any other, that may have 
heretofore been reſident on the farm. So valuable and fo 
neceſſary are theſe creatures in the management of a 


flock, that the buſineſs would be ſorrily eonducted with- 


out thoio aid; and it is well known, that one dog in puſh- 
ing forward a drove of ſheep, or in collecting the flock 
together, is of more eſſential uſe than a dozen men. 
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Towards the middle of June, the lambs will have 
arrived to a large growth, and if they have been well 
maintained, will at that time be fit for the butcher, if the 
farmer ſhould be inclined-to part with any of his wether 
lambs for that purpoſe, in order to give a wider range to 
the ewes and female lambs, which are hereafter to come 
in for breeders. At this time likewiſe, when the ſhear- 
ing ſeaſon advances, the eye of the maſter and of the 
ſhepherd is of the greateſt uſe, to ſuperintend this bu - 
fineſs, and to obſerve that it be properly conducted. 

As this is a work for which the labourer is liberally 
paid, ſo is it likewiſe a taſk which cannot be practiſed 
y every hind; and there are people who, forming them 
ſelves into companies, make it their buſineſs to take the 
ſeveral farms within a certain diftrict, by rotation, and 
as their character depends on their going through their 
engagements in a workmanlike manner, are generally 
careful of their truſt: but leſt through hurry or inadver- 
tence, they ſhould chance to cut the | ah it is neceſſary, 
as I before obſerved, that the ſhepherd: ſhould be on the 
ſpot, to apply a dreſſing to the wounds, as likewiſe to 
wind the wool. The firſt thing preparatory towards 
ſhearing is to cleanſe the wool from dirt and filth, by 
plunging the ſheep into water, where a man attends to 
rub and ſqueeze the fleece. This work may be done at 
2 river or in a ciſtern, or even in a tub, for lack of better 
conveniency, obſerving to repleniſh the veſſel with freſh 
water as the former becomes foul and turbid. Fs 

Previous to this- work, the lambs muſt be ſeparated 
from the ewes, and theſe latter ſhould. be penned up ad- 
joining to the reſervoir for waſhing, into which they are 
to be thrown, by a perſon appointed for that purpoſe, 
whilſt two 4 are prepared to receive them in the 
water, and to waſh them as above-mentioned, after 
which, the ſheep are to be carefully landed, and permitted 
to walk off at leiſure. Between the time of waſhing and 
the ſhearing day, the folding ought to be diſcontinued, 
as this would ſoil their wool, and counteract the intent 
of their ablution. | | | | 

If the weather ſhould prove hot and ſunny, the fleeces 
will be ſufficiently dried the ſecond day after waſhing; 
but in wet weather, the buſineſs is often protracted ſe- 

; veral 
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veral days. To obviate this 1 inconvenience, it is a com- 
mon practice with farmers whoſe flocks do not ſtretch be- 

ond three or four hundred, to drive their ſheep into the 
bu the night preceding the day of ſhearing, and to ſuf- 
fer them to lodge in an are bay, by which means 
their fleeces will be in readineſs for the ſhearers in the 
morning, although rain ſhould have fallen in the night; 
but with the grazier, whoſe . flocks are more numerous, 
it is impracticable, and theſe people always chuſe to have 


the buſineſs of ſhearing performed by the great at 28. 6d. 


or 3s. per ſcore, and the ſhearers to draw their own ſheep. 

It is a cuſtom with moſt farmers to have this work 
performed by the day, the uſual payment for each man 
being 28. 6d. with diet, and an unlimited allowance of 
ſtrong beer, geneva, and tobacco. Beſides the ſhearers 
and wool-winder, a perſon attends to draw the ſheep, 
and turn them up ready for the operator, who deems him- 
ſelf of too much conſequence to perform this office. A 
perſon who is expert at the buſineſs will ſhear 40 ſheep per 


day. The place for ſhearing with the farmer is generally 


the barn floor, for theſe ſame pampered gentry are at this 
time too tender ſkinned to withſtand the parching heat of 
the ſun without doors; otherwiſe a ſoft graſſy turf is to 
the ſheep a much eaſier depoſit, than the poliſhed planks 
of a barn floor, which has not unſrequently been the 
cauſe of fatal accidents to the poor animal ; and for theſe 
reaſons the grazier never ſuffers his flock to be ſhorn on 
this hard ſurface, but on a place without doors ſec apart 
for that uſe, and ſtiled the ſhearing green. 

As the ſhearing day has always been accchiritel a time 
of feſtivity in the country; the ſhearers, befides the am- 
ple allowance of ale, &c. above-mentioned, expect a 
handſome ſupper at night, with punch in large abun- 
dance, and are ſcarcely ſatisfied if the maſter does not 
make one in their midnight revels; fo that this whole 
routine of ſhearing is a ſcene of drunkenneſs and diſor- 
der among the people who' perform the buſineſs, and the 
farmer may think himſelf happy if his ſhearers come to 
him perfectly ſober in the morning. For as this buſineſs 
commences at a very early hour, it is doubtful if they 
may have had a ſufficient degree of reſt, to flumber out 
the effects of their over night” s debauch, 
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Of the Wiltſhire ſheep about twenty fleeces of the ewe 
flock generally go to the draft, which is 61-pounds, the 
fourth part of a pack (24olb.) with one pound in the 
1 draft allowed over- weight to the purchaſer, by immemo- 
After ſhearing, care ſhould be taken to ſearch out the 
proper dams to the lambs, which from the different ap- 
earance of the mother when the fleece is taken off, and 
as it may be ſuppoſed) a loſs in the ſcent, cannot always 
be ſettled, without the interference of the ſhepherd; and 
thus the lambs would be weaned ſome little time-before 
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| 1 | f the farmer would wiſh this event to take place. At the 
1074 bY ſhearing time, it will be convenient to turn out of the 
15 1 ; | fold ſuch ewes which are not intended to be put to the 
{ it ram in the following year, and theſe may be driven on 
i a piece of good paſture, which, with the help of the row- 


1 ens and grattens, will in all probability render them fit 
1 for market by Michaelmas; if not, they will be in ex- 
| | cellent order to proceed on the turnips, with ſuch we- 
4 | thers as are intended to be fattened. 

4th To waſh the pelt with butter-milk as ſoon as the fleece 
| | is taken off, has been recommended by various authors, 
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as tending to ſmooth the ſkin, thicken the wool, and de- 
1 | ſtroy the ticks; and perhaps either butter-milk or ſkim- 
10% med milk might be very judiciouſſy applied in ſmall flocks, 
3 but with the grazier this piece of œcõ õοmy is not ſo eaſy 
6 ti he complied wiii᷑nm. | | 
10 As the ſheep are very tender for ſome little time after 
WH | ſhearing, it will be adviſeable to keep the flock out of the 
| | fold for a week, and during that time, not to turn them 
|! on any paſture where there are thiſtles or other annoy- 
ances. 405 
If the weather ſhould prove very hot and dry at this 
ſeaſon of the year, both the natural graſs and clovers are 
N ſhort, and the farmer is at a loſs for a baiting 
lace whereon to turn his flock, previous to their going 
into the fold, unleſs he hath had the foreſight to raiſe a 
piece of ſpring tares for this uſe. At this time likewiſe 
the fallow ground works like aſhes, and by the heat of 
the ſun, great part of the invigorating juices ariſing from 
the dung and urine of the ſheep is evaporated, ſo that it 
may well be queſtioned, whether it be productive of = 
| | materia 
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material advantage to fold the ſheep. at this ſeaſon? That 
the ſheep are greatly injured from being folded under 
theſe circumſtances, eſpecially if their drift is of any 
diſtance, with the intervention of a duſty — 
for a quarter of a mile or more between the marſn and 
the fold, as is frequently the caſe, I am fully convinced: 
it would therefore perhaps be prudent to diſcontinue the 
folding till the rains about Midſummer, when a day's 
work may be ploughed, on a lay intended to be ſown 
with wheat in November, and the fold immediately ſet 
on that part, and ſo to proceed on the ploughed ground, 
and thus the folded ſurface, although the ſun ſhould ſtill 
continue hot, and quickly exhale the moiſture, of the dung 
and urire, will nevertheleſs enjoy an excluſive benefit 
of being cloſely prefled by the tread of the ſheep, which 
will prove of infinite fervice, and which could have 
been of no uſe on the turnip fallows, where the fold had 
hitherto been ſet. | 

The time for weaning the lambs is at the beginning of 
July, when they ought likewiſe to be ſhorn, and turned 
into a cloſe, where they may be out of the ſound of their 
bleating dams, and a few days will ſuffice to induce a to- 
tal oblivion on either ſide. Both ſheep and lambs ſhould 
be marked with ochre when ſhorn, but the brand-mark 
had beſt be deferred for a month, when the wool will 
be of a ſufficient length to prevent any ill accident to the 
creature from the heat of the ſun. 

By continuing the fold at work on the lays in the man- 
ner before noted till November, a flock of two or three 
hundred ſheep will have dreſſed a conſiderable breadth of 
Jay ground, and the wheat may then be harrowed in. 
But now commences a method of folding which is of 
more importance than any which has preceded it. 
This is to told on the wheat when ſown, the method of 
doing which is as follows: firſt, ſow a day's work on a 
lay that has been ploughed ever ſince the Midſummer 
rains, and the ſeed being harrowed in, pitch the fold, 
and let the ſheep lie on the new ſown furrows, and ſo 
continue every night till the whole is completed, unleſs 
there ſhould fall fo heavy a glut of rain as to make it, 
unadviſeable to lodge the ſheep on the damp ground; 
otherwiſe there will be no fear of treading the ſurface too 
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Cloſe after ſowing z for on light ſoils, a firm texture is 
abſolutely neceſſary towards the future welfare of a 
wheaten crop, eſpecially when this grain is ſown on lays, 
which if not well trodden, is ſubject to be much eaten by 
the worm; but there need be no doubt of the corn forcing 
its blade through the hardened ſurface, although from its 
appearance, a perſon unacquainted with this buſineſs 
would deem it impractible. | ; 

When the fold ſhall have gone over this firſt drift, let 
another day's work be ploughed, ſown, and harrowed in, 
and the fold continue to run over the ſame in like man- 
ner as before directed, and fo proceed till the wheat ſea- 
fon is finiſhed, and the corn begins to germinate, when 
it will be proper to diſcontinue this practice. 

The flock may then commence their winter folding, 
the manner of which I ſhall endeavour to explain. And 
firſt, I will ſuppoſe that the farmer has taken care to pro- 
vide a due allowance of meat for his ſheep on the uplands, 
as likewiſe a ſufficient ſtock of hay or pea ſtraw for them 
to brouze on, whilſt in the fold (during the long brumal 
nights); for at this ſeaſon they will require ſome ſuſte- 
nance in the night, which at the ſummer folding was not 
neceſſary to be given to them. | 

Let the fold be pitched on a ſtubble, intended to be 
ploughed up in the ſpring for a fallow, and let it be made 
conſiderably larger than the ſummer folds, A flock of 
300 ſheep ought not to be limited to a leſs ſpace of ground 
than 40 rods, which 1s a quarter of an acre, in which 
there ſhould be placed a ſufficient number of racks, filled 
with hay or pea ſtraw ; and in this fold they may lie two 
or three nights at the option of the owner. Whilſt the 
weather continues mild and open, and is not attended 
with too conſiderable a proportion of moiſture, the ſheep 
may run in the marſhes during the day-time, and be bait- 
ed in the uplands, on a piece of young clover or other 
ſucculent food, towards the evening, previous to their 
going into the fold : but when the weather becomes cold 
and wet with ſharp winds, they muſt no longer be driven 
into the marſh, but be maintained altogether on turnips, 
near to the field where the folding is carried on; and if 
it does not ſuit the farmer to apportion any of this winter 
food for his folding flock, the buſineſs muſt be altogether 

| relinquiſhed, 
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relinquiſhed, ſince it would be highly improper that the 
ſheep ſhould have ſo long a drift in the depth of winter. 

Whilſt the buſineſs of the fold is going forward on the 
ſtubble in the night, as before- mentiohed, the ſheep may 
be employed during the day, in treading the wheat, a 
practice of great utility both in the autumn and ſpring, 
and which in ſome degree anſwers the end of the fold, to 
that part of the land which had not before partaken of 
this advantage. N 

In this winter folding, the lambs ought not to ſhare in 
any degree, though they are ſometimes penned in the 
fold with the ſheep after weaning- time. But I think it 
by far the moſt eligible method to forego any benefit 
which might accrue from their tails, which will be am- 
ply compenſated in their future growth. I will therefore 
ſuppoſe that the lambs have been ſhorn, and their pelts 
thoroughly daubed with a mixture of brimſtone and train 
oil, or oil of amber, a precaution which will tend in a 
great meaſure to obviate the miſchief ariſing from the fly, 
which is always obſerved to be more troubleſome towards 
the autumn than at any other time of the year; and fo 
great an antipathy have theſe inſets to the ſmell of the 
two articles which compoſe the mixture recommended 
above, that they will make no lodgment on theſe lambs 
which ſhall be thus dreſſed, whilſt any ſcent of theſe 
drugs remain. | 
'The more abundant the feed, the quicker progreſs will 
the lambs make, and the larger will they be in their fu- 
ture growth. It will therefore be well worth while to 
allow them the beſt paſture you have, till the grattens 
are open, which, with occaſional ſhiftings, will afford 
them a good ſupport, till it becomes neceſſary to put them 
on the turnips, that ought never to be denied them for 

their winter ſupport. | 
Towards Chriſtmas, it will be proper to diſcontinue 
the ewe fold intirely, as the ewes do then get heavy in 
lamb, and might be greatly injured through a longer 
continuance of this practice. At this time, therefore, 
the breeding ewes ſhould be turned into the marſhes, to 
lie quietly during the time of geſtation; and if the fold- 
ing be any longer continued, let it be with the young 
wethers and ewe tags. = | ö 
| Michaelmas 
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Michaelmas is the proper time for diſpoſing the ſheep 
in different lots. The lambs, as we have ſeen above, are 


kept by themſelves. The tag ewes are likewiſe to be 


ſeparated from the breeding ſheep, to prevent their co- 
pulation, which would, at this early age, be prejudicial to 
them. As to the young wethers, they may either be ſold to 
the grazier out of the fold, or continue on the farm ano- 
ther year, to come in courſe for fattening. If the former 
method be purſued, there will remain a larger quantity 
of turnips for the conſumption of the ewes, and which 
will alſo. be the caſe, if the farmer makes a practice of 
fattening his wether lambs. But perhaps it would be 
more eligible both on account of making up a more nu- 
merous flock, as well as for the fake of reaping a larger 
profit from the ſheep, not to part either with the 1 38 
lambs or tags, but to keep them on the farm, and at two 
or three years old to fatten them on turnips; and if theſe 
fail, there will yet remain the alternative of ſelling them 

The winter folding being finiſhed, we will ſuppoſe the 
feeding wethers on turnips, and the lambs and young ſheep 
on' the grattens, with occaſtenal ſhiftings on the ſhells 
of the turnips, left by the fatting ſheep, and the breeding 
ewes quietly lodged in the marſnes. 

I have obſerved before, that folding ſheep are more 


than any others ſubject to the ſcab, or ſhab. This dif- 


order is more virulent in the ſpring and autumn, but par- 
ticularly at the latter period; and therefore the ſhepherd, 
though he may have embraced the opportunity of dreſſing 
the ſheep, whilſt they went to fold, ſhould, towards the 
month of November, make a general dreſſing of the 
whole flock, that this diſorder may be overcome before 
the winter rains ſet in, which would waſh off the appli- 
cation, and render it of no kind of uſe. Beſides, if pro- 


per means are not taken to combat the ſcab in its infancy, 


it will gain much ground during the winter, and become 
a very formidable enemy; for where a few individuals 
only had been attacked with this filthy diſeaſe in the au- 
tumn, and that perhaps ſlightly, the whole flock will 
participate of the malady in the ſpring, which will oc- 
caſion the wool to fall off, and the ſheep to fink in fleſh : 
but the misfortune is greater when this diſtemper * 
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the breeding ewes, which, beſides the inconveniences 


before mentioned, will be attended with a double loſs,; 
by the certain contamination of the offspring, from the, 
taint of the parent animal; and thus the flock becomes 
diſeaſed, and in a few years dwindles to a ſickly and de- 
erate race ſcarcely worth preſerving. 1 205 to 

| Sheep which have had a ſcanty allowance of winter pro- 

vender, tags eſpecially, are very apt to be infeſted with lice 
in the ſpring of the year. This is eaſily diſcernable from 
the ſtaring of their coats, which is likewiſe a ſymptom. of 


the ſcab, but the diſtinction — be quickly perceived, 
0 


if carefully examined. The following application will 
effectually deſtroy theſe inſects at the ſecond dreſſing. 
« Take two pounds of white arſenic, put it into a half 
« anchor, and fill the caſk with boiling water: this noſ- 
« trum having been ſhaken in the tub, will be fit for 
« uſe, after ſtanding 24 hours.” . % ares Trae 

The mode of application is thus: having penned your 
ſheep, fill a quart bottle with this liquor, and opening the 
wool along the back, pour into the ſeams a quantity of this 


liquid; but as ſcab water is dropped on leifurely-through _ 


a ſlit cork, the louſe-water bottle on the contrary is 
not to have any ſtopper, ſo that to a ſheep which is 


much infeſted with this odious vermin, it is ſometimes 


neceſſary to pour on nearly a quart. The time when 


this dreſſing becomes neceſſary is in February, and when- 


ever at that ſeaſon of the year the ſheep loſe their wool, 


one may fairly conjecture, that it is occaſioned either by 
the ſcab or from the laſt mentioned cauſe. 


To daub the lambs on the ſhoulders and rump with 


tar, it has been ſaid, will prevent the fox from meddling 
with them. | 


Lambs are frequently troubled with ſore mouths, to 


heal which, the following application has been found 
very efficacious, * | 4 4A 

« Take red roſe leaves, woodbine leaves, and currant 
é leaves, of each a handful; of the ſharpeſt vinegar, one 


ounces; roſe water, half a pint : boil the whole toge- 
<< ther for half an hour, ſtrain off the liquor, and keep 
<< it in a bottle cloſe ſtopped, for uſe.” _ | 

1 „ Such 


quart; allum, in fine powder, two ounces; honey, three 
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Such are the regulations neceſſary in the management of 
breeding ewes. Proceed we now to the method of con- 
ducting a folding flock of wethers; and this is generally 
adopted by thofe farmers only who poſſeſs not the adyan- 
tage of breeding land, ſince from what has been mention- 

ed on that head, and what remains to be ſaid on this, it 
will appear on a compariſon, that the balance is much in 
fFavour of the breeder, where the ſituation of the farm 
will allow of the practice. F- 

In order to maintain a folding flock where there is no 
marſh land or natural grafs attached to the farm, it will 
be neceſſary, that the arable land be ſufficiently extenſive 
te admit of railing annually a quantity of turnips, rye, 


tares, Clover, and trefoil, in proportion to the exigencies 
of the flock; and if the farm lies in the neighbourhood of 
an extenſive. common, the buſineſs of folding may be 


carried on to much greater advantage. 


The ſheep which are beſt adapted to this purpoſe, are 


thoſe of the Wiltſhire or Hampſhire breed. Wethers of 
the former kind, if well fattened, will ſometimes arrive 
to the weight of 14 or 15 ſtone, and where they have 
been maintained on the moſt luxurious diet, and fed with 
- turnips, corn and oil cake, from Michaelmas till towards 
March or April, I have frequently known them ſo very 
corpulent as to come up to 19 or 20 ſtone, The weight 
of Wiltſhire wethers, however, on the general run, is 
from 12 to 14 ſtone. The largeſt ſheep of this kind owe 
their ſuperior growth to the ſtrength of the land whereon 
they were bred, and from their having been maintained 
as fatting ſheep from their earlieſt age; and though the 
| Weſt-country people may indeed have driven them to 
fold, yet having been always indulged with the moſt 
luxuriant paſture, they were fit for the butcher at any 
period of their lives. But theſe ſheep are not calculated 
for the purchaſe of the farmer who wiſhes to profit by 
his fold, 'and afterwards to fatten his flock on turnips ; 
fince it is great odds if he will be able to provide them 
With meat equal to maintaining them in the condition 


Wherein he bought them, and by conſequence he muſt | 


Either diſcontinue his fold, or be content to ſee his flock 
dwindle, and beeome of leſs value the longer they are 


kept 
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kept on the farm. But where the purchaſe is made with It 
a view of penning them immediately on turnips, to fat- Will 
ten for the butcher, ſuch large wethers may be very pro- M3 
r.* | | 1 2 | DEE | . 
N wethers are ſomewhat leſs than thoſe of 
Wiltſhire, and either theſe or the inferior kind of Wilt- 
ſhire are beſt adapted for folding. Many of the ſheep 
which are brought to the Weſt-country fairs for fale, 
have been for ſome time pampered up for that purpoſe, 
among which are the large wethers which I have ſpoken 
of before, and theſe, though ſold under the denomination 
of ſtore ſheep, are in good order for the butcher. 
Such wethers that are brought immediately out of the 
fold, and have not been accuſtomed to dainty food, may 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by their tucked-up bellies and lank 
ſides; though this is likewiſe an indication of the rot. 
But rotten theep may generally be known from the ſound 
ones by the fallow appearance of the eyes; and even here 
the Weft-countryman is oftentimes too ſharp for the buy- 
er, having a method of colouring the eye by which he 
ives to Ris diſtempered ſheep the outward marks of 
health. In this traffic, however, as in every other, riſks 
muſt be ventured, and the farmer may probably purchaſe 
his experience dear, ere he becomes perfectly acquainted 
with the ſheep jobbers, ſo as to know with certainty 
when he may confide in the affertion of the vender. 
The moſt ſecure method is to obtain a warrant under 
their hands, vouching the ſoundneſs of the purchaſe, upon 
which the _ may bring his aQion at law, if any of 
the ſheep ſhall die rotten, within a limited ſpace of time. 
When ſheep have a long drift, out of the Weſt. country, 
they often become rotten, from having been lodged, du- 
ring the journey, on commons ſubject to cauſe this diſ- 
eaſe, It therefore behoves the purchaſer to fix on a dro- 


* A mode has of late years obtained among the breeders of ſheep in 
the Weſtern country, of turning Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire rams 
among their ewes, and hence both the carcaſes and the wool have been 
rendered conſiderably more weighty : whether the mutton and the 
fleece may have derived any improvement from this experiment; or 
whether ſuch mixture may not in a few years occaſion a degeneracy 
in both theſe articles, muſt be left to the determination of time. 
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ver, who is well acquainted with the road, and in whoſe 
honeſty he may confide, for providing the ſheep with 
wholeſome diet on the journey; for fo ſubtile is this diſ- 
order, that it may be contracted in one night, to as great 
effect as if the ſheep had lodged a month in ſuch a diſ- 
tempered ſituation. If you have any reaſon to ſuſpect, 
from the appearance of the ſheep, when they have been 
a week or a fortnight on the land, that they are tainted 
with this diſeaſe, the beſt way will be to ſlaughter one; 
and if your ſuſpicions prove well founded, let the remain- 
der be driven on turnips, and fattened off immediately, 
and if the diſtemper has not laid too faſt hold on the con- 
ſtitution, theſe ſheep will thrive with equal celerity, if 
not more expeditiouſly than thoſe which are ſound. But 
in this caſe, they muſt be narrowly watched, that they 
may be ſold off when they are raiſed into tolerable fleſh ; 
for if they once begin to ſink, like a conſumptive man, 
they never more regain their {trength, but continue daily 
on the decline, till at length they are reduced to mere 

ſkeletons. - 1 | 1 
Various have been the methods propoſed for the cute 
of rotten ſheep; many of whieh, like other noſtrums and 
ſpecifics, have been pronounced by their authors in- 
fallible. But if I may be allowed to give my own opi- 
nion on the nature of this diſeaſe, I thould not heſitate 
to pronounce it to be analogous to a conſumption in the 
human frame, and like that, incurable, unleſs taken at 
the very beginning of the diſorder, and then perhaps a 
removal to the ſalt marſhes may work a cure. The ob- 
ſervat ions on the efficacy of this method, hath induced 
thoſe authors who have pretended to work miracles in 
this diſorder, to lay their chief dependance on ſalt, which 
never fails to be a principal ingredient in all the infallible 
medicines ſo confidently held out on this occaſion. And 
indeed, true it is, that ſalt is a powerful cleanſer of the 
blood and juices; and though I cannot be brought to 
think that any medicine will be competent to the cure of 
this diſorder, when it has eſtabliſhed a firm hold on the 
conſtitution; yet ſo far may be acknowledged, that ſheep 
which have been accuſtomed to feed in a moiſt paſture, 
and therefore may on that account be juſtly ſuſpected of 
having in their. habit a tendency towards this diſtemper, 
may 
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may be enabled to throw off the latent poiſon, ig a freſh 
intection only) by a removal to a dry and healthy ſpot, 
and by having occaſionally adminiſtered to them the fol- 
lowing drench. Take of rue, chopped very ſmall, two 
handsful, and ſteep it in a pail of water one night: next 
morning ſqueeze off the liquid, and add a quantity of 
falt to make it of ſufficient ſtrength to ſwim an egg, and 
one ounce of flour of brimſtone. Of this, give to each 
ſheep half a pint, twice or thrice a week. 

Wethers are purchaſed by the huſbandman at different 


ages, according as the ceconomy of his farm may direct. 
his views. If lambs are preferred, theſe are to be bought 


at the autumnal. fairs, and will require to be kept a 


twelvemonth, before much benefit can be expected from 
them, as the folding them at this early age during the 


winte? might prove highly prejudicial to their growth. 
Four-togth ſheep, or two yearlings, are likewiſe laid in 
'at the autumn, and. will come into work immediately. 
As to the ſix tooth, or three-yearlings, and full-mouthed 
ſheep, theſe are rarely, if ever bought with a view to 
keep as ſtores; for being arrived at their full growth, 
the profit to be expected from them, except for immediate 
fattening, will be not conſiderable, and when. fold off in 
the ſucceeding winter, the owner muſt again have re- 
courſe to the like expedient of renewing his fold, which 
would occaſion a conſiderable drain of ready money, and 
not fully anſwer his purpoſe. Whereas by purchaſing 

oung — either lambs or tags, the original price is 
many and the loſs of thoſe which die by caſualty will 
conſequently be leſs ſeverely felt: beſides that theſe 
ſheep, having been inured to the ſoil, will be found to go 
through their work with greater facility, and the hazard 
of their dying will be leſſened, in proportion to the time 
they have been reſident on the farm. For theſe reaſons, 
the farmer who keeps a wether flock, chuſes to make 
purchaſe either of lambs or tags. Theſe tags, or twa- 
tooths, are to be met with at the ſpring fairs, and may 


be folded, after having reſted a few nights to recover 


themſelves from the fatigue of the drift, 
A provident ſhepherd is no leſs uſeful to a perſon who 


keeps a wether fold at work, than to the breeding far. 


mer; although he may JT have more vacant HI 
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than the ſhepherd who attends an ewe flock ; and there- 
fore theſe ſhepherds are expected to fill up their leiſure 
hours by tending on the cows, mending gaps, &c. In- 
deed, this latter buſineſs ought atways to be done by the 
ſhepherd, within his own demeſnes; that is, on the paſ- 
ture grounds and in the turnip field, fo far as his time will 
permit, er 
Suppoſing the winter fold to commence at Michaelmas, 
the ſheep at this time are to be driven to and from the 
fold, at the ſame hours as was directed for the ewes, and 
when releaſed in the morning, ſhould be turned to graze 
| on the common, where they are to continue till two or 
| three hours before the time for folding, when they are to be 
| brought home, and baited on a piece of clover or other 
| | paſture, where there is plenty of herbage, that they may 
enter the fold with full bellies, | x 
As the graſs on the common falls off, it will be proper 
to relinquiſh this paſture, and take the flock into the in- 
cloſures; ſuch as old lays, clovers, &c, of which by pro- 
per management, there will be always great ſtore remain, 
ing on farms of any extent, where this mode of huſtban- 
dry is purſued; and where there is not a large track of 
arable land, that ſbeep feed may be yearly raiſed in abund- 
ance, it will be uſeleſs to attempt it. Theſe paſtures 
then, by favour of the autumnal rains, we will ſuppoſe have 
thrown out a tolerable bite of graſs by the time the flock 
is taken off the common, and from hence the ſheep may 
be folded, till the ſtate of the weather renders it neceſſary 
to remove them on the turnips, of which I muſt likewiſe 
preſume there is no deficiency. From the turnip field 
they may be driven every night into fold, till the farther 
progreſs of the winter renders it neceſſary to diſcontinue 
this buſineſs. | 
In folding wethers, it is prudent to take in a large 
compaſs of ground in the winter time, as hath been before 
obſerved in ſpeaking of the ewe fold. Racks filled with 
hay and pea haulm ſhoyld alſo be ſtanding at this ſeaſon 
Within the fold. | 
As there will be annually a number of the full-mouthed 
Theep drafted off for fattening, and as ſuch forward we- 
thers will have been ſome time on turnips, before it is 
neceſſary to turn on the ſtore ſheep, theſe latter may mo 
ceed 
3 
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ceed the former wethers, and be made to eat up the hulls 
which they had left behind. As to the lambs, theſe: ſhould 
be always kept to a good and plentiful diet during the win- 
ter, by which management they will probably gain a lar- 
ger ſize, than they could have poſſibly reached if they had 
not been allowed a great plenty of meat whilſt they were 
young, The fame rule holds with colts, calves, and 
other young animals, which, if ſtinted in aliment during 
their growth, will always carry with them ſufficient 
marks, to denote this improper management, throughout 
the remaining part of their lives. | 
This being the caſe, it is evident, that ſome of the beſt 
paſture and moſt prolific grattens ſhould be allowed for 
the lambs till the turnips are ready for feeding, when this 
young ſtock ought to come in for their ſhare of that root, 
y this mode of treatment, they will make large tags in 
the next year, and prove a valuable addition to the fold. 
In buying lambs, which are hereafter intended to compoſe 
a folding Rock, the purchaſer will do well to be directed 
more by the ſize of the young creature, than by its cor- 
pulency; for at theſe Weſt- country fairs, there are al- 
ways ſome lambs, which, like many of the wethers, 
might be ſold to the butcher for r eee and theſe 
ſell at very advanced prices, as from 178. to 188, per head; 
whilſt a large bony lamb with little fleſh, but nevertheleſs 
healthy and not ſtinted in growth from a deficiency of 
feed, and which hath gone all the ſummer with its dam 
to fold, may be bought at 11s. or 12s. and theſe are the 


lambs from whence the farmer is to expect to raiſe a 


rofit. 

f As the ſpring advances, the fat ſheep will continue to 
be ſold off, which will enlarge the circuit for the ſtore 
wethers; ſo that on land in any degree kindly for the 
cultivation of turnips, a ſufficient quantity of this root 
may be raiſed for the winter ſupport of the folding flock. 
As to thoſe ſheep which are intended to be fattened, it 
muſt never be permitted for them to entrench too far on 
the proviſion of the flock; therefore when the turnips are 
ſlight, it is found to anſwer better the intereſt of the far 
mer, to ſell the full-mouthed wethers out of the fold at 
Michaelmas, than to ſuffer them, on the expectation of 
bringing in ſome ready money towards the ſpring, to de- 
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vour the meat which ought to have been reſerved for the 
flock, and without which the ſtore ſheep will ſink in fleſh, 
and che farmer in the end will be conſiderably out of 
ket-in the proſecution of this ſcheme. | | 
When the turnips are eaten off, the flock may be 
turned on the rye, or if this feed hath got to a good bite 
in the month of February, which frequently happens in 
mild winters, and on Jand that is in tolerable good heart, 
the folding wethers may be occaſionally ſhifted from 
the turnips to the rye held, and when they have eaten 
down this latter, be removed back on the turnips, and 
afterwards driven again on the rye when the blade ſhall 
have ariſen to a ſecond bite; obſerving that this food 
ſhould never be allowed to ſtand till it begins to be on the 
ſpindle, for after that time it ſoon loſes its ſucculency and 
becomes unfit for this uſe. It is, therefore, in the early 
part of the ſpring only, whilſt it continues in its her- 
baceous ſtate, that rye is of any uſe for ſheep feed, and as 
in a forward ſpring it forms its ſpindle towards the be- 
ginning of April, it ſhould ſeem that no material benefit 
can be derived from it, after thoſe winters which have 
been attended with a conſiderable length of froſt, ſo as to 
prevent it from growing. to a head tor ſheep feed in the 
months of February and March; for it is in theſe two 
months when rye is of the greateſt advantage, * 1 
The fields of rye and turnips having been fed off, the 
ray graſs will by this time have formed a ſhoot, and afford 
a wholeſome ſood, on which, with alternate removals to 
the old lays and young clovers, the flock will find ſufficient 
paſturage, till the time advances for turning them on the 
common, when the ſuminer folding will, commence. 
The lambs which were bought in at the laſt ſpring 
fairs are now become tags or two-tooths, and thoſe 
which were bought in tags at Michaelmas, are be- 
come four - tooths, or two yearlings. Theſe will now 
all of them go to the fold together, and feed in the fame 
paſture, that is, on the common during the day time, and in 
the evening, previous to the time of folding, ate to be 


In very backward ſprings, however, rye may continne to be fed 
much later than the period here mentioned, and be found very uſe- 
ful at ſüch times, when, from the ungenial weathe in theſe late 
iprings, the tare and clover fields areflyggilth in their vegetation. «, 


baited 
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baited on the clover, &c. that they may go into the fold 
with full bellies, | 


At the ſpring fairs, tags may be bought to ſupply the 


place of thoſe old ſheep which were ſold off, and theſe may 
conveniently go to fold with the reſt ; and if at Michael- 
mas it ſhould be found neceſſary to increaſe the number, 
either lambs or two-yearlings may then be purchaſed at 
the option of the farmer; and by this management, if the 
maſter is cautious in laying out his money, and the ſhep- 
herd diligent in his office, a wether ſtock may be main- 
tained to great advantage on thoſe farms where there is a 
conſiderable track of land, and an adjoining common. 
And thus by obſerving to lay dowa the molt ſteril part of, 
the land, and that which is at the fartheſt diſtance from 
home, with ray graſs, and when worn out to plough it up, 
and after having reaped one crop of corn to ſow it again 
with ray graſs, and by folding on ſuch part of the land 
which» will admit of being kept in tillage, with alter- 
nate growths of clover, trefoil, &c. the pooreſt ſoils may 
be made to anſwer the purpoſes of the huſbandman. And 
it is by the proſecution of this mode of agriculture alone, 
that ſuch poor, thin, and hungry ground can be cultivated 
to any good account; for if the renter, either from want 
of money, or through ignorance, ſhould neglect to keep 
a folding flock on theſe barren farms, and place his whole 
dependance on the plough and the ſced cup, a few years 
would convince him of his error, and unleſs his reſources 
were very ample, bankruptcy and ruin would inevitably 
enſue. And this ſhews the futility of their aſſertions, 
who, totally ignorant of the ſcience of agriculture, ſet 
themſelves up as advocates for ſmall farms, an argument 
which might be eafily refuted by any perſon conver- 
ſant in rural affairs. Even on good land, the corn raiſed 
on ſmall farms bears no proportion {ceteris paribus) to 
what is grown on thoſe of larger extent; and I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that a perſon who rents a farm of 200]. per 
annum, will annually grow a larger burthen of corn, than 
four ſmall renters of fifty pounds each ; whereas, ac- 
cording to the grounds on which the advocates for ſmall 
farms build their hypotheſis, the balance ſhould be in fa- 
vour of the latter. The reaſons are obvious; on large 
farms a greater quantity of manure is produced, and in 


proportion 
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proportion to this manure the mows and reeks will be 
more numerous. The large farmer employs a greater 
number of labourers, and a larger ſtrength of cattle, by 
which his buſineſs is carried on in a manner much more 
compleat than that of ſmall farmers can poſſibly be con- 
ducted. The ſmall farmer is often under the neceſſity of 
ſelling his ftraw and fodder ; the large renter, on the con- 
trary, fodders out the greateſt part of his ſtover to his cat- 
"tle, by which the circumference of the dunghill is en- 
larged, and in courſe a foundation laid for a more prolific 
crop in the ſucceeding year. The perſon who rents a 
fmall farm is obliged to threſh out the greateſt part of his 
corn in the winter; whereas the large farmer reſerves a 
remnant for ſupplying the markets in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer, by which he not only ſecures to himſelf a more con- 
ſiderable price, but furniſhes the public with corn ata time 
when it is moſt wanted, and by this meaſure becomes a 
friend to the poor, though generally ſtiled inimical to 
them on this account. But fince it is neceſſary that an 
adequate quantity of grain ſhould be reſerved for ſummer 
conſumption, I would aſk, whether the farmer is not likely 
to become a much more provident ſteward to the public 
in ſuch caſe than the miller or factor, who may have it 
in their power to enhance the price by combination ? 
Whereas the farmers, from their numbers, cannot be ſup- 
poſed capable of uniting in ſuch- an illegal combination, 
and are in general too intelligent a ſet of people to wiſh to 
keep their corn beyond the period of the next harveſt. 
On all theſe accounts it follows, that he who rents from 
2 to 3ool. per annum, is of greater benefit to ſociety at 
large, and to every individual of the community to 
which he belongs, than the ſmall renter from 50 ta 
bol. a year; that he is more punctual in the payment 
of his rent will, I believe, be readily acknowledged 
by every gentleman who has made the experiment. 
That the labourers find their account in working 
for the large farmer, is evident from his 3 
2 greater number than the man who has a more confined 
track of buſineſs ; for the large renter finds his dependants 
in conſtant work throughout the _ 1 whereas, thoſe 
who earn their bread under the ſmall farmer are often diſ- 
charged, when his barns begin to empty, at a time when 
there is ſcarcely any employment to be had, — 
wv 
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of every denomination find their account in living in the 
neighbourhood of a large farmer, who takes off many 
articles, of which the ſmall renter ſtands not in any need, 
beſides paying ready money for what he buys, which is 
the life and foul of buſineſs. The only excluſive advan» 
tage which accrues to the public from the ſmall farmer, 
is in the articles of poultry, butter, and ge ; but whe- 
ther theſe trifling conſiderations deſerve to be ſet in com- 
petition with the many ſolid emoluments above enume- 
rated, I leave to the determination of my readers, 

Theſe are benefits ariſing to ſociety from the accumu- 
lation of farms, where the land is by nature ſtrong and 
fertile; but on poor ſoils, they are yet more obvious z 
for there are many farms in this kingdom, conſiſting of 
light thin chalks, ſands, or gravels, of ſeven ſhillings 

per acre, which could not be managed by the moſt intel - 
ligent and experienced huſbandman, if divided into por- 
tions of Fol. per annum, the only method of profiting by 
this land, as I before obſerved, being to keep up a large 
flock, which cannot be effected when the fields are not 
numerous and extenſive.* | | 


CHAP, XVI, 
OF 8&UCKLING HOUSE LAMBS, 


Bur although the farm may nat be ſufficiently extenſive 
to admit of maintaining a folding flock, which ought not 
to be attempted with a leſs number of ſheep than two or 
three hundred, or the land may be of a ſyperjor goodneſs 
ko that before deſcribed, and not of a fertility 'to allow of 


® Ncty ithſtanding the advantages which I have enumerated at- 
aching to farms of zvol. or 4ool. a year, when contraſted to thoſe 
of 40], or gol. ; I would by no means be underſtood, however, that 
this reaſoning ſhould apply to thote, who by the accumulation of 
whole pariſhes become renters of from 10001. to 2000], per annum. 
By thus engroſſing to themſelyes ſo large a track of buſineſs (inſtances 
of, which are to be met with in every part of the — the far- 
mers are now become rivals to their landlords in their expenſive modes 
of living; and this, I am perſuaded, is one reaſon of the preſent very 
exorbitant advance in the various articles of neceſſary accommodation. 
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the conftant routine of crops, called in Kent, round filth, 


the renter of ſuch land is nevertheleſs not precluded the 
benefits ariſing from the maintemance of the ſheep, and by 
an annual cultivation of turnips, and foreign grafles, rye, 
and tares, equal to the extent of his land, he may either 
carry on the buſineſs of ſuckling houſe lambs, or appro- 
priate his herbage and his turnips to the fattening of graſs ' 
lambs, or wethers, or may unite both theſe laſt mentioned 
branches of buſineſs. 1 | 

Previous to engaging in the track of ſuckling houſe 
lamb, it will be neceſſary to conſider and adjuſt the fol- 
lowing particulars :—Firſt, the diſtance of the farm from 
the capital is to be conſidered, for if this is beyond eighteen 
oN twenty miles, the ſuckling trade can never be carried 
on to advantage. 2dly, That the land do lie contiguous 
to the ſuckling houſe, and that the ſoil be dry and healthy, 
and well adapted to the cultivation ofturnips and graſs ſeeds, 
and that theſe may be annually raiſed in fuch plenty, as to 
enable the farmer, from the profits of this part of his buſi- 
neſs, to pay for a ſhepherd to ſuperintend the management 
of the ſuckling houſe, to take the lambs to market and 

to ſell them. | 

Theſe conſiderations being premiſed, it remains to give 
fome inſtructions relative to the performance of this buſi- 
neſs. The ſuckling houſe muſt be conſtructed of a ſize 
proportioned to the number of ewes. 

The ewes which are moſt proper for this work are the 
forward Dorſets; their time of lambing is about new 
Michaelmas, and the fair uſually reſorted to for the pur- 
chaſe of them is held at Appleſhaw, in Hampſhire, 
When the ewes have yeaned, the lambs are to be taken 
into the pens. They are to be ſuckled at four in the 
morning, at eleven in the forenoon, and again at four in 
the afternoon, when the ewes are to be left in the houſe to 
lie all night with the lambs, and after ſuckling in the 
morning to be turned on their feed, and the like method 
purſued throughout the day as before directed. Hence it 
follows, that as the ewes are neceſſarily obliged to make 
frequent trips backwards and forwards between their feed 
and the ſuckling houſe, no part of the drift ought to be at 
any long diſtance from the lambs. 3 = 

he chief merit of houſe-lamb conſiſts in the animal 
being fat, and its fleſh delicately white, for without theſe 
; qualities 
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qualities they will not ſell at any rate, but when poſſeſſed 
of theſe two material requiſites, to ſuch a degree have the 
refinements in modern luxury ariſen in the metropolis, 
that ſcarce any price is thought too. large for ſuch a deli- 
cacy, and whena ſuckler becomes known for ſending lambs 
of this deſcription to market, the butchers are all anxious 
to deal with him, and his lambs never fail to bring a good 
price. To effect theſe ends it is neceſſary in the firſt 
place to provide, as I before obſerved, the right kind of 
early lambing Dorſetſhire ewes, in order that a freight of 
lambs may be ſent to market towards Chriſtmas, when 
they always fetch the higheſt price, and theſe lambs muſt 
be ladyes in pens (as hath been before deſcribed) muſt lie 
warm and on wheaten ftraw, and their beds muſt be fre- 
quently changed, that they may never be ſoiled with their 
dung and urine : lumps of chalk muſt remain continually in 
a trough before them, and the ewes muſt be regularly 
brought in for ſuckling at the hours before preſcribed. To 
diſcover whether a lamb is likely to die of a good colour, 
the butchers have recourſe to the eye, which they examine 
with the utmoſt nicety, and from thence draw their con- 
cluſions. In order, therefore, to ſecure this material advan- 
tage, the ſhepherd frequently bleeds his lambs, but particu- 
larly on the day when he means to carry them to market 
this is done by ſhortening the dock of the young creature, 
and afterwards by whipping the ſtump to procure a due 


quantity of blood, and this bleeding is repeated ſeveral 


times previous to his leaving the houſe, and again when 
he gets to London, till the poor animal frequently expires 
under the operation. Such are the infernal cruelties ex- 
erciſed on this weak defenceleſs animal, and ſuch the tor- 
tures inflicted on it by thoſe wanton barbarians, the ſhep- 
herd and the butcher, to pamper the vitiated taſte of the 
opulent and luxurious. | 

When the forwardeſt lambs have been ſent to market, 
the vacant pens muſt be filled with others, in which view 
the ſuckling farmer ſhould, at the ſame time that he made 
his firſt purchaſe, have bought in a like number of latter 
lambing Dorſets, that he may not be in want of lambs to 
come in for a ſecond crop. Theſe lambs being taken into 
the houſe, are to be ſuckled occaſionally on their own dams, 
and on thoſe ewes whoſe lambs have bom ſent to market, 
which on this account are termed nurſes. By thus enjoy- 
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months, when the price 


ing a double portion of milk, this ſecond crop of lambs 
will be ready for market in fix weeks or two months, at 
which time another ſet of ewes ſhould be provided to ſup- 
ly the pen with a freſh breed of lambs. Theſe ewes 
Mould be of the Wiltſhire kind, and the laſt mentioned 
Dorſetſhire ewes may come in as nurſes, and the firſt pur- 
chaſe, which were nurſes to the ſecond crop, are-to be 
dried off and turned to the ram, in order to come in with 
another crop hereafter. Other latter lambing ewes muſt 
likewiſe be provided to ſucceed the firſt crop of the 
Wiltſhire breed, if the buſineſs is intended to be followed 
all the year, which is the practice with ſome farmers ; 
whilſt others chuſe to ſuckle only in the winter half year, 
and reſerve their latter lambs to be fattened without doors, 
diſcontinuing the ſuckling trade during the ſummer 
of houſe lamb is conſiderably 
lowered by the decreaſed population of the town, and the 
CE given by moſt people to graſs lamb at this 
eaſon. e s a 
From what has been ſaid of the method of managing 
houſe lambs, it follows, that this department of country 
buſineſs is attended with much trouble and a continual ex- 
pence, and therefore cannot be carried on to good ac- 
count, on any farms but thoſe where there is an extenſive 


range; though there are ſmall renters in Hertfordſhire 


who make it worth their while to ſuckle a few ewes, but 
theſe execute the chief part of the buſineſs themſelves, not 
only in the ſuckling at home, but afterwards carry the 
lambs to market, and become their own ſaleſmen. Theſe 
farmers labour very hard, having not only the work of 
the ſhepherd to perform, but _ other part of the œco- 
nomy on the farm to attend ; and maugre all this toil, it 
is ſeldom, if ever found, that they leave any thing conſider- 
able behind them, and often die in indigent circumſtances, 
after having worn out their ſtrength, and ſacrificed their 
lives to a ſedulous perſeverance and induſtry in their pro- 
fefion. And this is a farther confirmation of what I be- 
fore obſerved, with reſpect to ſmall farmers ; that they are 


of lefs uſe to ſociety, and reap to themſelves a much infe- 


rior profit than thoſe who rent a larger track of land, and 


can have all their buſineſs performed by their ſervants 


and labourers. 
4 To 
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To ſupply the ewes with winter food, it will be 
neceſſary to ſow great ſtore of turnips, with rye and tares, 
for the ſpring proviſion, and ray graſs, clover, and tre- 
foil for their conſumption in the ſummer ; and theſe ſeveral 


growths ſhould lie all within a ſhort drift of the ſuckling 


houſe, otherwiſe the fatigue of long marches, ſo frequently 
repeated, would accelerate the deſtruction of the ewes. 
Far this reaſon, the ſuckling houſe, if poſſible, ought to be 
fixed in the centrical part of thoſe fields which are to fur- 


niſh the flock with nouriſhment ; and in order to preſerve 


this advantage, it will be convenient, where it can be ſo 
managed, to erect different houſes for carrying on the 
buſineſs of ſuckling, by which means the lambs may be 
removed from one to the other, in ſuch manner that the 
ewes may always be grazed in fields contiguous to the 
ſuckling houſe. | 


To continue a due ſucceſſion of juicy and nutritious 


food for the ſuckling ewes, muſt be the buſineſs of the 
farmer; ſince without the aid of a bountiful ſupply of 
ſucculent paſture in every ſeaſon of the year, the lambs 
can never be expected to fatten kindly. Forward tur- 
nips muſt be ſown to come in for feeding by November, 
at which time the early lambing Dorſets will require a 
more nutritious diet than is to be procured from the grat- 
tens and young clovers, where they have hitherto been 
turned, ſubſequent to their yeaning ; and when the early 
ſown turnips are taken off, other : 


ſucceeded by plants raiſed from feed ſown in harveſt, which 
will produce ſmall, but luſcious bottoms in April; beſides 
which rye muſt be provided for change of food, and tares 


to ſucceed this laſt mentioned article, after which the 


the ray graſs, clover, and trefoil fall in courſe as ſpring 
and ſummer feed. Sn 

To raiſe theſe ſeveral crops of proviſion for the annual 
ſupply of the ewes, and not to be deficient in the ſeaſons 
for wheat and other grain, will neceſlarily take up a 
large ſpace of ground, ſo that this buſineſs cannot be pro- 
perly conducted (on farms merely arable) where there is 
not a large track of land, But where there is a portion of 
rich, dry, meadow ground, there will be ſmaller demand for 
turnips and fown gralles, and therefore the occupiers of 
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elds of that root muſt 
be in readineſs to ſupply their place, and theſe are to be 
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ſuch farms have in this, as in every other inſtance, greatly 
the advantage over a renter, who can procure no other 
food 1 his cattle than what he raiſes on his ploughed 
round. | | | 
The Middleſex hay farmers do many of them find their 
account in ſuckling lambs after their crops of hay are car- 
_ ried off; for the land being very rich, will have flung out. 
kr xp bite of graſs on the rowens by Auguſt, ſo as to 
ord a noble maintenance for the ewes till the time when 
it will be neceſſary to lay them in; ſo that on a farm of 
- any extent, one parcel of lambs at leaft may be ſuckled 
„ Which going to market at a time when there is the 
me demand for this delicate viand, will in all proba- 
ility fetch a handſome price, and the ſuckling may till 
be continued when it will be no longer proper to turn on 
the meadows, by the purchaſe of turnips; or a ram may 
be turned among the ewes, which will immediately take 
rut, and at the time when it is neceſſary to lay in the mea- 
dows for hay, may be ſold off to the farmers, who make a 
profit from graſs lambs. 175 
It has been ſaid, that thoſe ewes which have fattened 
their own lambs, and afterwards officiated as nurſes to the 
ſucceeding crop, are to be dried off and turned to the ram, 
in order that a due ſucceſſion of lambs may be preſerved 
for the ſuckling houſe, and this method is to be purſued 
progreſſively, with the ewes in their ſeveral gradations. 
It remains now to ſay ſomewhat reſpecting the ram or 
rams to be provided for this purpoſe. And firſt, of his 
pedigree :— Let him be of Dorſetſhire extraction, and per- 
fectly white, ſo as not to have a ſpeck on any part of his 
body; even his noſe, muzzle, and inſide of his mouth ought 
to be unpolluted with any other colour. His wool ſhould 
be thick and fine in texture, his viſage round and full, the 
wool hanging over his forehead; his horns ſhould be 
large, his cheſt deep, his ſhoulders wide, and back ſhort, 
his belly circular and handſome. He ought to be thick 
over the loyns, to have buttocks fleſhy and ſpreading wide, 
a large dock and handſomely ſet on to his rump, with cloſe 
Joints, and legs not over long, but large. In his conſti- 
tution he ſhould be healthy; free from ſcab, foot rot, or 
any other infectious diſeaſe. The proper age for riding 
the ram is at two years, and from that time tiil five 1 78 
TE 1. 
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With ſuch a ram, a kindly breed of lambs, white and 
thrifty, may be expected; and rams of this deſcription 
muſt at any rate be procured, by thoſe who wiſh to carry 
on the buſineſs of ſuckling to advantage, and to obtain the 
charaRer of ſending to market a commodity fat and of 
a good colour; for, although in both theſe particulars 
much depends on the care and good management of the 
ſhepherd, as hath been before obſerved, yet will all his en- 
deavours prove fruitleſs and abortive, without a due regard 
in the choice of the ram. 
The method which the ſuckling farmers take, in order 
to promote a ſucceſſion of lambs at different periods, is to 
keep the rams always ſeparate from the ewes, except at 
thoſe times when it is intended for them to go to rut : and 
when the ram is turned among a parcel of ewes for this 
- purpoſe, they rub his lower parts with tiver or reddle, 
and having lain one night amongſt them, thoſe ewes 
which have taken rut are eafily diſcovered the next 
morning, by correſpondent marks on the back, loins, &c. 
and theſe are immediately drawn off, and not ſuffered to 
approach the ram again, but muſt be lodged in a ſeparate 
paſture to wait the event of their copulation, proceedin 
in the fame method with the remainder of the ewes till 
the whole ſhall have taken ram. It is ſcarce neceſſary to 
remark, that the ewes as they are turned to the ram, and 
during the time of geſtation, may be ſhifted into a more 
ordinary paſture than what had been allotted for them 
during the time when they were giving ſuck. | 
The farmer being ſtocked with a proper aſſortment of 
ſheep, both male and female, in order to carry on the bu- 
neſs of a ſuckler, an opportunity will frequently offer of 
weaning a ſcore or two of ewe lambs in the ſummer time, 
when houſe lamb fetches the loweſt price at market; by 
which a valuable breed of theep may be procured, at an 
expence much inferior to what mult have been paid for 
them in the Weſt country. | 
The continual toil of the ewes in being perpetually 
with young or giving ſuck, together with the frequent 
marches to and from the ſuckling houſe, are all of them 
powerful means towards impoveriſhing and wearing out 
the animal. Thoſe, which are bought in with young at 
the fairs, are generally full- mouthed, and when they have 
Ee been 
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been ſuckled a couple of years will become ſo much ex- 
hauſted and worn down, as to be totally unfit for this uſe, 
and muſt then be turned off for fattening. But it rarely 
happens, that ſuch worn-out toothleſs ewes can be raiſed 
to any tolerable fleſh. The beſt method that can be pur- 
ſued with them, is to turn them into good keeping in the 
ſummer, and afterwards to let them have the head of the 
grattens, and by Michaelmas or Alhallountide they will 
probably have fo far improved, as to become ordinary 
mutton, and may then be ſold ; for as to keeping ſuch 
old ewes on turnips, this is never worth while, as they 
would devour the maintenance deſtined for the breeding, 
ewes, and not pay for their keep: whereas if turned on 
the graſſes in the ſummer, the expence will not be felt of 
bringing them into tolerable fleth, and cuſtomers will 
never be wanting to take them off your hands at an infe- 
rior price. As to thoſe which were bred on the farm, or 
were purchaſed when two-tooths, theſe may either be fat- 
tened off at an earlier age, or fold with lambs by their 
ſides, or kept to be worn out, as was the caſe with thoſe 
formerly mentioned. In general the ſuckler chuſes to 
keep his ewes ſo long as they will bring him any profit, and 
therefore not unfrequently wears them down ſo compleatly 
thatthey fall victims to perpetual drudgery and fatigue, and 


die outright; or if not, the mutton when half fattened, as 


I obſerved before, muſt be fold at a very low price, ſo that, 
the chief dependance of the ſuckling farmer is on his 
lambs. As to the ewes, no reliance can be formed of 
making a profit on their carcaſes. | 
Towards April, the wool {ſhould be clipped from the 
tails of the ſuckling ewes, and every ſtraggling lock which 
grows from the upper part of the tail, down the thighs to 


the ſetlock joint, and round the udder ſhould be removed, 


in order that theſe parts may be kept cool and free from 
the lodgment of the excrements of the ſheep, which would 
not only prove highly oftenſive to the lamb, but trouble- 
ſome to the ewe, and in a {Hort time would corrode her 
ficth, and encourage the reſort of the flies, which would, 
quickly form a numerous progeny of maggots ; and this 
method of cleaping the hinder parts, called by the gra- 
ziers—dagging, ought to be purſued on wethers no lefs 
than on the ewe flock, but ſeems to be more. particularly 


neceſſary 
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eſſary on the latter, eſpecially ſuckling ewes. The wool 
procured by this operation goes under the denomination 
of locks, and is to be thoroughly ſcoured and afterwards 


dried on a hurdle in the ſun, when it may be laid by to 


be ſold to the wool-ſtapler at ſhearing time. When 
fleece wool ſells at 82d. per lb. the locks generally fetch 
about 4d. 


On farms where ſuckling is carried on to its utmoſt 


extent, it ſeems a very prudent meaſure to ſow clover or 


trefoil among every crop of corn, though the fields may 
not be intended to lie longer than till the next ſpring 
after the enſuing harveſt; for by thus ſowing a ſmall 
portion of trefoil or clover among the wheat, barley, and 
oats, this advantage will be gained from the practice, to 
improve in a high degree the quality of the grattens, 
which will in the autumn yield great ſtore of ſalubrious 
food, and the ewes will thereby be kept out of the tur- 
nips a conſiderable while longer, than if this method had 
not been purſued; nor will any ill effect accrue from it to 
the farmer in the future œconomy of his crops, ſince theſe 
grattens may be ploughed up at their uſual time, with- 
eut any regard to the clover or trefoil, which having been 
ſown merely with a view to procure a more liberal ſhare 
of autumnal food for the ſheep, are to be conſidered as of 
no further uſe when this end is accompliſhed. But in the 
proſecution of this mode of huſbandry, theſe two objects 
are principally to be regarded: iſt, That the land be 
tilled ina huſbandlike manner, not to be worn out by fre- 
quent ploughings, or ſuffered to languiſh for want of the 
dung cart: and 2dly, That the clover and trefoil feed be 
procured at a moderate price, and perfectly clear from the 
ſeeds of weeds of every kind; for in years when graſs ſeeds 
do bear a very high price, it would ſcarce be worth while 
to ſow them merely to obtain this trifling advantage, and 
when they cannot be procured of a clean ſample, the land 
would be ſtored with trumpery, to the infinite prejudice of 
the future crops. Since it is neceflary to raiſe annually a 
portion of theſe graſſes to ſtand for a crop, it would well 
anſwer the views of the farmer, to reſerve eyery year a ſpot 
of ground for ſeed, which would help him to that article at 
a much cheaper rate than he could be able to purchate it, 
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and what was not required for his own uſe might be ſold 


to good advan 


e. | 
Where the milk is in a greater proportion than the num- 


ber of the lambs, which frequently happens in the ſum- 
mer time, ſucklers are to be purchaſed of the farmers who 


fatten their lambs on graſs, who having frequently double 
couples, are never unwilling to part with one of theſe 
twin lambs to the ſuckling tarmer ; and when the lambs 
in the houſe are in too large à proportion to the milk, 
couples are to be bought in to ſupply the deficiency, or 
ewes whoſe lambs have been lately ſent to London, and 
their milk not yet dried off or coagulated in the udder. 
Where the ſuckling buſineſs is purſued to its utmoſt 
verge, it often happens that turnips cannot be raiſed on 
the farm in ſufficient plenty to-furniſh the ewes with a 
ſucceſſion of food; in which caſe the defect muſt be ſup- 
plied by purchaſe. And ſince there are always many far- 
mers in a neighbourhood who ſow turnips merely for the. 
improvement of their land, and with a view of feeding 
them off with joiſt ſtock ; it is generally in the power ot 
the ſuckling farmer to ſupply himſelf with winter provi- 
ſion in the vicinity of the houſe, although his own turnips 
may have turned out defective. 


CHAP. XVII. 


GRASS LANDS. 


a o 


"Fro who prefer the feeding of graſs lambs, ſhoul# | 
make choice either of the Dorſetſhire or Wiltſhire ewes, 
according as they wiſh to have the lambs fall in the early 
or more advanced ſeaſon. If it be propoſed to ſend off a. 
drove of fat lambs at Eaſter, the Dorſetthire ewes are the 
only race from whence one may expect this early offspring. 
Theſe are to be purchaſed at any of the Weſtern fairs,. 


and at this time (about Michaelmas) give a viſible demon- 
{tration 
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ration of their being far gone with young, not only from 
the capaciouſneſs of their bellies, but by their ſpringing at 
the udder, where the milk will then be actually formed. 


Theſe forward lambing ewes are generally ſold at a dear 


rate, but when there is meat provided for them in ſuffi- 
«cient plenty, and a purchate made of thoſe which are of a 
tolerable good ſize, and which are likely to drop their 
lambs about the beginning of January, the extraordinary 
coſts of the dams, and the conſumption of meat through- 
out the winter, will be abundantly compenſated by the 
price which the lambs will bring at after. | 

When the Dorſetſhire ewes are firſt brought home, 
they ſhould be turned into a gratten or other dry inclo- 
ſure, and be occaſionally ſhifted as the paſture abates till 
towards old Chriſtmas, the time when theſe forward 
ewes mey be expected to yean ; and as the lambs fall, let 
the couples be removed on the turnips, obſerving to mark 
_ thoſe which have dropped twin lambs, in order that they 
may ftill take the lead in the beſt keep as they advance in 
age. And of theſe Dorſetſhire ſheep it is to be noted, 
that they do more frequently bring forth twins than moſt 
other kinds, a circumſtance which pleads not a little in 
their favour, . 

In order that the ewes may be enabled to give a large 
quantity of milk, it will be neceſſary to turniſh them daily 
with a liberal allowance of turnips, and as the lambs ad- 
vance in growth, let the hurdles be pitched ſhelving at bot- 
tom, that the young, lock may have room to get through, 
and ſport among the ſtanding turnips. The ewes ſhould be 
indulged every day with a trefh piece of theſe roots, that 
they may not blow on their food, but having eaten off the 
tops and ſcooped out the inſide, may fall back on the ſhells, 
which they will feed upon with delight when daily picked 
up for them, and while they are yet freſh and clean. But 
in this caſe it is not meant to compel them to eat up 
every ſhell, but to allow them a good belly-full every day 
on the freſh turnips, and what ſhells are left may be eaten 
up by the dry ſheep. 

In deep ſnows or long continued rains, (weather which 
frequently happens in the winter months) the couples 
ſhould be removed into a warm orchard, if ſuch conve- 
niency offers, and fed with turnips brought thither for 
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the purpoſe ; or for want of this, it will be found of great 


advantage to ſuch perſons who are inclined to bring up 


forward lambs, if they ,were- to ſuffer the upright ſhoots, 
and the hedges round the fields where the early turnips 
are raiſed, to be of a long growth. "Theſe hedges will 
prove a comfortable ſhelter to the lambs againſt thoſc in- 
clement blaſts of wind, ſnow, hail and rain, which fo fre- 
quently happen during the time that theſe young animals 
are getting into fleih, And ſince there is no weather with 
which ſheep find fo great a difficulty to encounter, ar 
which ſo quickly reduces them from a thriving ſtate to 
poverty and leanneſs, as perpetual humidity ; it ſeems in- 
cumbent on thoſe who wiſh to maintain their lambs in 
fleſh, to uſe every precaution in provicing them a dry and 
well ſneltered field for their lodging, together with an 
n long and ſevere froſts, when it is become impracti- 
cable to pick up the turnips, the couples ſhould be fod- 
dered plentifully with ſhort well taſted hay, which ought 
every day to be given to them freſh, in cribs made for that 
purpoſe, with a licence to the lambs of running continually 
over the ſtanding turnips. And this method will prevent 
the ewes from falling off their milk, and the lambs from 
pitching or loſing their fieſh, But when it is coveted to 
tend an extraordinary good commodity to market at 
Eaſter, troughs ſhould be placed within the hurdles, filled 
with oil cake broken into ſmall pieces, which, when it 
becomes familiar to them, will be greedily devoured both 
by the lambs and ewes. Ground beans and peas are like-- 
wiic often given to forward couples, for the purpoſe ot 
accelerating the lambs in fleſh; and it mult be acknow- 
ledged, that this variety of food will contribute ſooner 
than any other method to fatten off the lambs ; but it 
muſt be left to the farmer's judgment to determine, whe- 
ther the extraordinary expences attencant on this part ot 
rural ceconomy are likely to be repaid in the future price 
of the lambs. Circumſtances alone mult decide this queſ- 
tion, {ince there are years when the low medium of corn 
might well warrant 1ts being given to the coyples, and 
the ſame may be ſaid of oil cake: whereas when either of 
theſe articles is fold at an advanced price, it would be 

madneſs to nave recourſe to {uch expenſive diet. 
| The 
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The proper age for cutting the ram lambs is at three 
weeks, or thereabouts. If the weather thould prove un- 
commonly ſevere at the time of this operation, it may be 

roper to houſe them with the ewes for one night. The 
1 precaution ſhould be taken of dreſſing the wound 
with ſpirit, as was before directed, as alſo to ſhorten the 
docks both of the ewe and wether lambs. 

When the turnips are become hard and ſticky, or when 
the lambs ſhall have eaten off the greateſt part of the tops, 
it will be requiſite to drive the couples either into a freſh 
field of turnips, or on the rye, the raifing of which ought 
never to be neglected, by perſons who with to be poſſeſſed 
of fat. lambs early in the ſeaſon. In mild winters, it 
may be proper to feed the rye for the firſt time in Febru- 
ary, and when the couples ſhall have taken down the 
moſt ſucculent part of the keep, they may be removed 
back to the turnips again, and ſhifted afterwards on the 
rye when it ſhall have made a ſecond ſhoot; for it is to 
be noted, that no management contributes ſo eſſentially 


towards making fat lambs, as theſe alternate ſhiftings 


from one food to another, the ewes being by theſe means 
ſupplied with a larger allowance of milk, and the lambs 
in conſequence enabled to thrive more expeditiouſly. 
When the lambs are got to the age of fourteen weeks 
or thereabouts, they come up in weight nearly to that of 
the ewe, if they have been properly maintained through- 
out the winter. But if, on the contrary, che couples 
have been ſtinted in meat, the lambs at this time will in- 
deed appear large and raw boned, but with a tucked-up 
belly, and totally void of fleſh, In the firit inſtance, a 
continuation of good keeping for a few weeks will ren- 
der them fit for the butcher, and bring to the owner a 
profit that will amply repay him for all the care and coſts 
he may have been at in the nurture of his flock : in the 
latter, the utmoſt care and pains will be of no avail to 
retrieve the loſt time; for when a fatting lamb is once 
ſtopped in its progreſs, and is become, as we fay, hard 
and ſticky, he will never more recover his fleſh ; which de- 
monſtrates the neceſſity of providing an ample allowance 
ef food for theſe animals, throughout the whole term of 
their fattening, h 
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Thoſe lambs which were yeaned at Old Chriſtmas 
will, with proper management, be in good condition for 
the butcher by the latter end of March, and will then 
weigh from 10 to 12, and 14 lb. per quarter. The price 
is generally ſuch as to repay, with ſufficient intereſt, all 
the charges that may have been incurred in the rearing 
them, and theſe in truth are by no means inconſiderable; 
ſince, as hath been ſhewn above, both turnips and rye 
muſt be given to them in large quantities, together with 
a liberal allowance of corn and oil cake, where the pro- 
curing of ſuch food is not attended with too heavy an ex- 
pence ; and in railing forward lambs, this conſideration is 
always to be attended to, that the lambs devour an equal 
quantity of food with the ewes. 

A ſucceſſion of Dorſetſhire lambs may be continued by 
providing ewes to yean at different periods, from the 
beginning of January till towards Candlemas. After 
this time, thoſe of the Hampſhire or Wiltſhire breed are 
the moſt eligible, which generally begin to lamb down 
about Candlemas, and ſo continue till March. A ſecond 
crop of lambs may be obtained from the Dorſets, by turn- 
ing a ram amongſt them in February, by which means 
the ſecond lambs will fall about the latter end of June, 
and the ſummer being then far advanced, and the wea- 
ther warm, the lambs, if maintained in good paſture, will 
become fit for the butcher in nine or ten weeks, and may 
then go to market with their mothers, which if in to- 
lerable condition, will at that time fetch a good price in 
Smithfield ; or the ewes may be kept forward to another 
year. This is to be obſerved of the Bae that they are 
generally pretty far advanced in age before they. are ſold 
out of the Weſt-country, and are often broken-mouthed 
at that time, in which caſe it ſeems the moſt prudent 
meaſure to get rid of them, without attempting to keep 
them on for turnips the ſucceeding year. 

Thoſe Wiltſhire ewes which yean in March, or the 

eginning of April, do generally make their lambs fat 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, becauſe the warm weather then 
coming on cauſes the tares, clover, &c. to puſh for- 
ward with great vigour 2nd expedition, ſo that the cou- 
ples never are in want of great ſtore of ſucculent food, 
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and the lambs being in no danger of pitching in their 
growth, which frequently happens to thoſe which fall 
early, do arrive much ſooner to perfection than the Dor- 
ſets, if the farmer has been cautious to reſtrict the num- 
ber of his ſheep to the keeping provided for them, and if 
due care has been taken to vary the paſture, ſo as not to 
ſuffer them either to be in want of food, or to blow on 
it, which, though in ſufficient abundance, would be but 
of little ſervice to the animal, .when ſhe becomes diſguſt- 
ed by too long a continuance on one paſture, For this 
reaſon, the fields of rye and tares ſhould always be hurdled 
off, and the feed dealt out to them in ſmall proportions; 
and the ſame method ſhould be purſued with the clovers, 
where the fields are of any great extent. By this ma- 

nagement, a piece of ten acres may be rendered of greater 
uſe than one of twenty, in which the ſheep are ſuffered 
to range over the whole paſture. In proportioning 
the number of live ſtock to the keep raiſed for their con- 
ſumption, it is far more adviſeable to have a redundan 
of graſs in the ſpring, than to hear the ſtock bleating for 
lack of meat, eſpecially in the article of ſheep and lambs, 
which more than any other ſtock are injured by want of 
food; ſince it is always an eaſy taſk to procure couples 
in the ſpring, but often very difficult to buy turnips or 
other proviſion for them at that time. 

Thoſe ewes whoſe lambs go oft by ſhearing time, may 
be fattened in the rowens and grattens, if from their age 
it ſhall be judged improper to keep them forward, or if 
the economy of the farm ſhall render it moſt convenient 
to part with them. But ſhould the price of mutton be 
yery low in the autumn, which frequently happens, theſe 


ewes may be driven on the turnips, and be reſerved for a 
better market, NED 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


MARSH SHEEP. 


Laxcs polled ſheep, though producing a wool of 


inferior quality to the horned race, and yielding greatly 


to them in the flavour of the mutton, are nevertheleſs 
by the graziers preferred to thoſe bred in the Weſt-coun- 
try. >The wool, though coarſe, is much more weighty 
than what is clipped from any other ſheep; and ſince on 
this article depends- in a great meaſure the profits of the 
grazier, it is leſs to be wondered at that he prefers to 
any other the cultivation of the polled breed. Beſides 
this, the polled ſheep are found to weather the ſeverity of 
the cold blaſts in theſe inclement marſhes, with leſs pre- 
judice than the Weſt-countries, : 

It has been ſaid before, that Romney marſh is the level 
whence the Iſle of Sheepey and other Kentiſh graziers 
ſupply themſelves with ſuch ſheep as they do not breed on 
their land. The price of lambs is generally ſettled at 
Romney fair, which is on the 21ſt of Auguſt; and theſe 
Jambs have, like every other article, advanced much in 
value within theſe few years. Such lambs which for- 


merly uſed to be ſold for ſeven or eight fhillings per head, 


could not in the year 1792 be bought for leſs than 128. 
or 14s. Tags are bought in the ſpring, and in 1792 
were ſold from 168. to 20s. each. The advanced price 
of lean ſheep within theſe few years, hath induced the 


Tfle of Sheepey graziers to breed from their own ſtock ; 


ſo that the demand for Romney marſh ſheep at this time 
is not by any means ſo large as heretofore. 

The difference in quality, between the land of Rom- 
ney marſh and that of any other track of marſh land, 
is very conſiderable. On this fertile level the graziers 
proportion their ſheep in the following manner: of fat- 
ting ſheep, they lodge eight to the acre, and of ewes 
and lambs 4: whereas in the Iſle of Sheepey, the ren- 
ters are obliged to content themielves with a far leſs 
allowance of ſheep to the paſture, and dare not, with 


any expectation of profit, turn more than four fatting 


ſacep, 
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ſheep, and three ewes and lambs to the acre. In Rom- 
ney marſh, the wethers are fattened at two years old, a 
meaſure which they can rarely attempt in the iſland. 

Theſe are great advantages in favour of the Romney 
graziers, beſides which they enjoy, as I ſaid before, the ex- 
clulive benefit of furniſhing 'the Iſle of Sheepey men with 
ſuch lean ſtock as their exigencies make it neceſſary for 
them to purchaſe, from which the ſellers never fail to exact 
a conſiderable profit: for although, as hath been before ob- 
ſerved, the Iſle of Sheepey graziers are now grown wiſe 
by experience, and have moſt of them adopted the method 
of breeding from their own ſtock; yet fo truly indigenous 
is this race of ſheep to the ſoil of Romney marſh, that 
thoſe graziers who would wiſh to preſerve their breed in- 
violate, muſt often have recourſe to this market both for 


ewes and rams, which otherwiſe would in a few years de- 


generate, and occaſion a heavy loſs in the two articles of 
the wool and mutton. | : 

In the marſhes, the ſheep of each individual are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a peculiar ſlit in the ear, called an ear-mark; 
and likewiſe by a pitch or brand- mark; the former is per- 
formed on the lamb at the time of cutting, and the latter 
is ſet on at the ſhearing time in each year. The age 
of the ſheep is likewiſe aſcertained from the peculiar ſta- 
tion of the brand-mark. 

Beſides theſe ſeveral marks, each diviſion of ſheep is 
characteriſed v a ftroke of tiver or reddle, which is ſloped 
in various directions, and on different parts of the carcaſe, 
according to the option of the owner. 

Theſe ſeveral diviſions are ranged in Gone paſtures. 
The fatting ſheep are turned on ſuch marſhes which are 
moſt likely to improve them in fleth, where they are 
lodged in a ratio per acre to the goodneſs of the graſs; 
and this diſtinction is obſervable between fatting ſheep on 
natural graſs and thoſe which are fed on clovers, &c. 
nameiy, that in the latter inſtance, a frequent ſhifting of 
paſture is abſolutely neceſſary to their feeding; whereas 
on natural graſs, this change of food is not required, and 
where a man is acquainted with the nature of his ſoil, the 
only care is to proportion the number of his fatting ſheep 
to the quality of the land, and they may continue in the 
{ame marſh till the term for fattening them be _— 
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Sheep turned on the feeding paſtures in October, wil. 
in the Ifle of Sheepey be ready for market in July, at 
which time the ſhearing ſeaſon will be paſt; and from 
this time till the month of February, the fatting ſheep 
may continue to be ſent off. But the time required for 
this buſineſs varies according to particular circumſtances. 
After. a mild winter, the ſheep will be more forward in 


Meſh by the latter end of May, then they would have 


been in July, after a ſevere winter and backward ſpring, 

Next to the feeding ſheep, the ewes and lambs require 
the beſt paſture, after which come the two-yearlings, and 
then the tags. , | 

The perſon who ſuperintends the ſtack in the marſhes 
is termed a looker, and anſwers to the ſhepherd on the 
upland farms ; but as the fatigue and toil of managing an 
arable farm preſſes more ſenſibly on the maſter, than that 
of a grazing one, ſo is the buſineſs of a ſhepherd far more 
laborious than that of a looker. 

On the uplands, a ſhepherd may furniſh himſelf with 
ſufficient employment in the attendance on 300 ſheep; in 
the marſhes, one man will overlook a track of land of 
400 acres, in which a thouſand ſheep, beſides bullocks, 
will come under his inſpection, | 

Experience has taught, that lambs can but ill reſiſt the 
churliſhneſs of the winter in the open expoſure of the 
marſhes, and it has therefore been cuſtomary, from time 
immemorial, for the grazier to fend his lambs after har- 
veſt to be maintained in the uplands. The price for this 
joiſting uſed formerly to run at 1s, 6d. per ſcore, but the 
farmers have within theſe few years advanced it to 28. on 
the grattens, and if there are any turnips on the farm, a 
feparate agreement is to be made for this feed, at 2s. 6d, 
per ſcore, per week. This occaſions a weighty expence 
to the grazier; vet he finds his intereſt in continuing the 

tice, and accounts thoſe the moſt valuable among his 
b-keepers who can ſupply him with the greateſt quan- 


tity of food. It is no uncommon circumſtance for the 


Romney-marſh graziers to ſend their lambs a diſtance of 


20 miles from home, into the hilly parts of Kent. The 
moſt valuable properties in a lamb-keeper are, that he 


neither joiſts for more than one perſon, nor has any ſheep 
of his own property on the farm; that he does not take in 
a larger 
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à larger number of lambs than his keeping will maintain; 
and laſtly, that he be a man of that provident care, as to 
pay a ſtrict regard to his charge, and ſuffer none of them 
to ſtray out of his grounds, or be injured by the fly or 
other ' accidents, In order to guard in fome meaſure 
ugainſt the fly, it is uſual at ſhearing time, (as hath been 


touched upon before) to daub the lamb with a mixture of 


train oil and brimſtone, or with brimſtone and oil of am- 
ber, drugs ſo very offenſive to the organs of this inſect, 
that it will cautiouſly avoid ſettling on the parts which 
have been thus dreſſed, whilſt any degree of ſcent re- 
mains on them. But, maugre this precaution, when 
towards Michaelmas the effect of this drefling will have 
been waſhed off by the autumnal rains, the fly often 
makes great havoc amongſt the lambs ; and this is the ſea- 
fon when theſe troubleſome inſects are more buſy than in 
all former parts of the ſummer. The truth ef this ob- 
ſervation we find exemplified by our own feelings, which 
are much more ſuſceptible of the ſtings of theſe creatures 
towards the decline of ſummer, than at any other time. 
Nor 1s it with the lambs alone that the flies commit ſuck 
cruel depredations : the ſheep iñ the marſhes are often very 
roughly handled by them; and, if it could conveniently 
be effected, the drefling of the whole flock with brim- 
fone and oil, as before mentioned for the lambs,. would 
de a very eligible method. But beſides that this practice, 
where the number of ſheep amounts to many thouſands, 
would be attended with much trouble, the grazier con- 
ſiders that the ſneep in the marſhes are always within his 
own view; whereas the lambs which are ſent to keeping 
at a diftance can rarely come under his inſpection, and 
from the careleſſneſs of the farmers with whom they are 
entruſted, might be eſſentially injured by the maggots 
proceeding from theſe vermin, which have' been known 
completely to devour a ſheep in 48 hours. | 

In order to ſecure his flock from this enemy, it ſhould 
be the looker's care to take a ſurvey of the ſheep very 
early in the morning, and again at ſun-ſet, the only times 
in hot weather when he can take an accurate review of 
them. At theſe times he is to reckon up the contents of 
each paſture, and to obſerve if any one of them is attack 
ed with the fly, which may be eaſily perceived from the 
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unquiet and reſtleſs ſituation of the creature; and this is 
more readily determined whilſt they are feeding in the 
marthes or the field, than when eonfined within the 
pound. The fly ſpreads with the quickeſt celerity in 
thowery weather, which therefore is a buſy time with 
the looker. Sheep likewiſe that from ſcouring, or any 


other cauſe, are wet and dirty towards the hind quarters, 


rarely fail to be ſeized by the fly. The parts firſt attack- 
ed are uſually the ſhoulders, loins, and rump; and if not 
preſently ſtopped, the maggots produced from the blow 
of this odious infect do in a ſhort time, as before obſer- 
ved, ſpread over the whole carcaſe. x | 

The time when the grazier would wiſh to take his 
lambs out of the hands of the farmer, is towards the end 
of April; but it frequently happens after a ſevere win- 


ter, and in a backward ſpring, that the feed on the up- 


lands is totally exhauited long before this time, and the 
s are driven into the marih at the middle of March, 
before the graſs has begun to form a ſhoot. It is in ſuch 
ſprings that the grazier removes his tags into the marſhes 
with a heavy heart, being morally certain that great loſſes 
will attend his young flock. | | " 
Lambs often meet with accidents on the grattens, be- 
ſides the before mentioned attack from the fly, which ariſe 
from their peculiar local ſituation. Theſe are, the ſcab, 
contracted by mixing with diſeaſed ſheep, a circumſtance 
frequently occaſioned by the farmer maintaining a ſmall 
flock of his own, which never fails to be a bone of con- 
tention between him and his employer (the grazier) ; or 
this may likewiſe happen through the careleſſneſs and in- 
attention of the lamb. keeper in ſuffering his fences to run 
to decay, by which a contaminated flock may be admitted 
into the grounds: the foot-rot, originating from the be- 
fore mentioned cauics,'or from depaſturing on ſwampy 
land; the body-rot, brought on by feeding on unhealthy 
ſpots. From dogs likewiſe, incredible damage is often 
occaſioned among a flock of ſheep, and theſe are much 
more likely to attack the lambs on the uplands than in 
the marſhes. All theſe accidents, the laſt excepted, may 
in ſome degree be guarded againſt, in making choice of 
found keeping, and of a farmer of approved honeſty and 
vigilance, Another accident to which lambs are ſubje& 
| when 


- 
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when feeding on the grattens, ariſes from the rankneſs 
and unwholeſome nature of the food; ſince it does often 
happen, that lambs are poiſoned by feeding greedily on 
ſuch deleterious aliment, which abounds in foul and 
weedy ſtubble. The roots of bare- bind and wild mint 
have been productive of this effect; and J once remember 
an inſtance where no leſs than 44 lambs (the property of 


a near relation, ſince deceaſed) were carried off by 2 | 


only one day on a bean gratten newly ploughed, in whic 
the roots of theſe weeds were turned up in great abun- 
dance: but it is to be noted that theſe lambs had been 
folded the night before they were turned on this un- 
wholeſome keeping, which might induce them to be more 
voracious 1n their appetite. * 
Where the farmer hath not taken in a drift of lambs, 
too numerous for his feed, and where turnips have been 
raifed, and theſe. preſerved till the ſpring, the lambs are 
aſually kept on the uplands, as was faid before, till the 
latter end of April, at which time the graſs hath begun 
to ſpring in the marſhes, the days are longer, and the 
warm weather approaching; and the lambs, or, as the. 
are now ſtiled, tags, if they have been properly Lintered, 
will be able to reſiſt the expoſed ſituation of the marſhes. 
The time for dagging ſheep is in the month of April. 
This is done by clipping the wool neatly round their. 
docks, a practice which greatly refreſhes the creature, 
and in ſome meaſure likewiſe prevents the lodgment of 
the fly. Theſe locks are waſhed and reſerved till the 
time when the fleece wool is ſold, when they go off at 
an inferior price. | | 
The lambing of polled ſheep falls out about the fiftli 
of April, and according as the grazier hath been more or 
leſs ſucceſsful at this time, he judges of the future profit 
of the year. This being a very buſy feafon, it is ne- 
ceſſary, where there are many ewes put to ram, to em- 
ploy a perſon to attend conſtantly in the marſh during the 
time that the ewes are yeaning; and this perſon from his 
employment is termed a lamber. As the ſeaſon when 
theſe lambs drop is frequently the moſt inclement of any 
other part of the year, the utmoſt care and circumſpection 
is neceſſary in the man who undertakes this office; fince 
dy a ſmall neglect, he might bring a heavy loſs indeed on 
| his 
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his employer. Sobriety, activity, diligence, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of his buſineſs, are qualities eſſentially 
requiſite in a lamber; and he will probably meet with 
many inſtances during his attendance, which will demand 
the utmoſt exertion of his abilities, and put every cuality 


before enumerated to the tet. 


Some years have been remarked to be far more pre lifie 
than others, (ceteris paribus) ſo that whilſt in one ff aſon 


the general run of lambing, both in the Iſland and Rom« 


ney marſh, turns out fo propitious, that the fecundity of 
the ewes in bringing double lambs abundantly compen= 
lates for every loſs: in the next year, ſmall ſhall be the 
number of lambs, and the loſs heavy both among the ewes 
and their offspring. This happens frequently from the 
unkindly ſeaſon at lambing, and very often from ſome la- 


tent cauſe not eaſily to be inveſtigated. 


Where there are many double couples, it muſt be the 
lamber's care to mark the ewe and lambs with tiver, ſo that 
hereafter they may be more readily diſtinguiſhed, and driven 
on the molt fertile paſture ; and likewiſe, to make up the 


loſs of a dead lamb by ſuckling on the ewe either an or- 


phan or a twin lamb; inſtances of either kind will fre- 
g=ently occur during the lambing ſeaſon, To deceive 
the parent animal, by cloathing the lamb to be fuckled on 
her in the ſkin of the dead lamb, hath been hinted at be- 
fore. f 

The lamber who is expert at his buſineſs makes but 
very little ceremony in drawing the ram lambs, catching 
them at about ten days oid for that purpoſe in the marſhes, 

The grazier often experiences heavy loſſes both in his 
ewes and lambs, when the weather turns out cold with 
ſharp winds at the yeaning time in April; and from the 


mortality at this ſeaſon, the price of Jean ſtock will be 


conſiderably enhanced in the enſuing ſummer. An early 
ſpring, by puſhing forward the graſs with more than or- 
dinary celerity, does frequently occaſion the lambs to die, 
by inducing a diarrhoea, which alſo carries off many of 
the old ſheep and tags in ſuch circumftances, particularly 
when their keep has been ſhort in the preceding win- 
ter; and there are ſome marſhes fo remarkable for the de- 
ſtruction of the young lambs, that the grazier dares not 
turn his breeding ewes on theſe grounds, 3 

| 8 
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The ſhearing time generally commences about the firſt 
week in June. The price for this work in the Iſle of kg 
Sheepey is 28. 6d. per ſcore. One perſon will wind for 1-1 
ſeveral ſhearers. The wool which is ſhorn in each day | 
is laid up in a room ſet apart for that purpoſe, where it is 

| ſtowed as cloſe as poſſible, to defend it from the injuries 
of rats and other vermin, The weight of this wool is Wt 
from ſeven to nine fleeces per draught of the old wethers, * 
and from ten to twelve of the ewes and tags. A draught | 
is a quarter part of a pack, or 61 pounds, The wool 4 
ſhorn from the ſheep is termed fleece wool, and fetches a 
price ſuperior to the lamb wool of two-pence or two-pence 
balfpenny per lb. The time for ſhearing the lambs is 
about a month aiter that of the ſheep, when they are to 
be weaned, and to be driven into the grattens to be main- 
tained during the winter, as before mentioned. Such is 1 
the practice in the Iſle of Sheepey; but in Lincolnſhire, 


—— 


the graziers leave their lambs unſhorn, and contend for 
the propriety of this method, from the ſuperior weight of | 14.1 
the fleece in the ſucceeding year, when (ſay they) the | 
tags, or, as they are termed in that country, hogs, will 14 
ield a fleece that will more than repay the lots of the 11 
b wool. When theſe hogs have parted with their 41 
wool, they are called one-ſhear; and in the ſucceeding 
year, two-ſhear, &c. whereas in the Iſland the ſheep, 
except tags, are diſtinguiſhed by a reference to their age; 
as two-yearlings, and three-yearlings, after which they 
are termed full-mauthed, and as they advance in age, 
broken-mouthed. | 
Since the grazier derives ſo conſiderable a ſhare of his 
profit from the weight and quality of his wool, it need 
be leſs a matter of furprize that he ſhould be particularly 
anxious to procure a well-proportioned ram: which thould 
be not only large-boned, thort-jointed, full-cheſted, and 
wide-buttocked ; marks which denote him well adapted 
for the propagatian of a weighty offspring ; but with all 
theſe qualifications, the fire that is intended to be kept 7 
for this purpoſe ought to be furniſhed with a large and 11 
heavy fleece, and the wool ſhould be long and of a fine nl 
texture; for no ram will be accounted worthy the gra- 1 
zier's purchaſe, which, however well proportioned in fi- 1 
gure, ſhall be defective 7 the very material quality of 
. f his 
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his fleece. It is cuſtomary with the breeding grazier to 


_ reſerve for tups many more lambs than what he may be 


likely to ſtand in need of, as theſe creatures, like all 
others, in the courſe of their growth, undergo many al- 
terations of feature; and thoſe which were thought to 


have a conſiderable ſhare of ſymmetry during the firſt 


the rate of one ram to 30 or 40 ewes. The age when 


' + year of their age, do frequently turn out very ordinary 


ſheep, and are therefore to be knitted as not proper for 
riding. The rams may be turned to the ewes at two 
years old, and the allowance in the Iſle of Sheepey is at 


the ewes ſhould go to rut is in the autumn after they 
have attained their ſecond year; and from this time till 


they become full-mouthed they may be annually reſerved 
for breeding. | 


* 


In ſelecting the breeding ewes, the firſt care muſt be 
to make choice of thoſe which are healthy, and not to 
ſuffer any to be turned to the ram that are affected with 
the foot- rot or the ſcab, both of them diſorders highly in- 
fectious, and againſt which the provident maſter guards 
with the moſt watchful circumſpection. Indeed there 
are no diſaſters incident to this animal, of which the gra- 
zier ſtands ſo much in dread as theſe two. The next 
conſideration in order to procure a good breed of ſheep, 
is to provide, that none of thoſe ewes are ſuffered to take 


'ram, which have long hairy coats, commonly termed 


water wool, or ſuch which are ill made, or that have a 


defect in the conformation of any of their features; ſuch 


w 


are thoſe whoſe upper jaw cloſes over the lower one, 
uſually called ſwine chopped. The time for turning the 
rams to the ewes, called putting to, is about the ſixth ot 
November, old ſtile, or a little earlier or later than this 


time, as circumſtances may require. If the land where- 


on the ſheep are to lamb down be very rich, ſo as to puſh 
forth a bite of graſs early in the ſpring, it may be proper 


to put to by the Jatter end of October, that the ewes may 
lamb down before the graſs becomes too luxuriant; for it 


has been remarked, that the milk produced from ewes fed 
on this rank paſture, does frequently occaſion the de- 


ſtruction of the lambs. On ſuch land therefore, the gra- 
zier wiſhes to have his ewes lamb down towards the laſt 
week in March, in order to prevent this diſaſter. 


T8 55 When 
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When the rams have lodged a month with the ewes 
the buſineſs is ſuppoſed to be completed, and they are to 
be taken off, and kept in a marſh by themſelves. 

Such ewes which do not prove with young are termed 
barrens, and if three-yearlings or full-mouthed theep, are 
to be turned off for fattening ; but if young ſheep may be 
put to again the next year, in expectation of their being 
more prolific. Theſe are each to be diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular mark and ſeparated froni the couples, and this 
is termed barrenning. Of theſe if any of the young ewes 
are turned on the feeding grounds, or if any of the two- 
yearling ewes be deemed unfit for riding at the time of 
putting to, and therefore reſerved to be fattened; ſheep 
of both theſe deſcriptiens are termed maiden barrens. 

Some particular marſhes, from an inherent quality in 
the ſoil, are found to be totally unfit for the purpoſe of 
lambing, on account of the great mortality obſerved to 
attend both the ewes and lambs on ſuch ground: there- 
fore when ſuch a ſoil ſhall fall to the grazier's lot, he 
muſt content himſelf with making yearly purchaſes from 
Romney marſh; for where experience hath denoted the 
paſtures to be improper for breeding, he would be highly 
culpable in attempting it. 

A moderate bite of graſs will ſuffice for the breeding 
ewes whilſt they go with young, but as the lambs fall, 
it will be neceſſary to remove the couples into more lux- 
uriant paſtures. | 

At ſhearing time, the ſheep are to be diſtinguiſhed by 
their different marks, according to the diviſions in which 
they are ranged. The tags from 4 to 7 per acre. Fat- 
ting wethers, from 6 to 8 ditto, Barrens, from 2 to 3. 
Couples, 3. | 

Being thus ſeparately diſtinguiſhed and adjuſted, it will 
be an eaſy taſk for the looker to draft off any particular de- 
nomination of ſtock, and to range them according to their 
various deſcriptions. On thoſe paſtures which are known 
to produce the moſt luxuriant graſs, are to be fed the 
barrens and fatting wethers: the ewes and lambs mult 
have a good bite; and next to theſe come the two-year- 
lings, amongſt which the breeding ewes are to be depaſ- 
tured when the lambs are taken off; and on the moſt in- 
terior paſture, the young ſheep or tags. In a track of land 
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bt of any extent there is generally a breadth of ſaltings. 
Theſe falts produce a graſs, which, though ſhort, is ac- 
counted very ſalubrious; and on this part of his land it is, 
| | that the grazier turns his tags and other dry ſheep. The 
| care required to guard againſt the effects of a high tide 
when ſheep are turned on the faltings, hath been already 
noticed in a former part of this work. 

The graziers in the Iſte of Sheepey do frequently 
make purchaſe of lean ſheep, at the fairs of Eaſt Kent, 
for the purpoſe of fattening in the marſhes. Theſe fairs 
are held in October and November, and the ſtock which 
is brought thither, conſiſts of wethers that were pur- 
chaſed by the farmer in Romney marſh, and which having 
been folded two or three years, are then fold to the gra- 
zier for fattening as before mentioned. Theſe folding 
wethers do often turn out to good account, and being 
put on the feeding paſtures in November, become fit for 
the butcher the following autumn. 

A perſon who undertakes the office of a looker, or 
ſhepherd, ought to be one who has always been trained 
up in that employment from his earlier years. He ſhould 
# be a man of ſobriety, diligence, and good temper ; which 
| latter quality 1s abſolutely requiſite in every one who is 
1 concerned in the management of ſheep, — an haſty 
ik and iraſcible fellow will but ill brook the perverſeneſs of 
0 theſe animals, who in his violent guſts of paſſion may be 
1 | impelled to give them a blow, which may end in their 

| deſtruction; for which reaſon patience is an endowmeut 
#* very neceſſary to be acquired by every ſhepherd. He 
l muſt be diligent and watchful, ſo as to be ready at all 
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times to lend his aſſiſtanee to cattle in diſtreſs; but more 
eſpecially to be conſtant in taking a view of his ſheep 

, twice in the courſe of the day, which in the ſummer time 
3 ſhould be early in the morning, and again in the cool of 

| the evening. At theſe ſeaſons he will be able to judge 
whether his flock anſwers to the tale, and whether any of 

them are attacked by the fly, which is one of the greateſt 
| enemies that this defenceleſs animal hath to cope withal. 
| The ſeaſon when theſe inſets become the moſt into- 
lerable is towards the middle of July, and from thence 
10 through the months of Auguſt, September, and October; 
i and the time when they are likely to occaſion the greateſt 
ö f | miſchiet 
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miſchief is in ſhowery weather, and if they are not care- | 110 
fully watched in ſuch wet ſeaſons, eſpecially if the weather 
be warm with alternate gleams of ſunſhine, a ſheep may | 
in the ſhort ſpace of 48 hours be devoured with maggots ; = 
fo rapid 1s the increaſe of this odious vermin, | | ' | | 

In drefling ſheep for the fly, care ſhould be taken to [14 
break the wool as little as may be neceſſary, but at all | 
events to ſuffer none of the maggots to eſcape. For this 
purpoſe there is nothing more efficacious than white lead, 
in powder, which being ſtrewed on them cauſes inſtant 
death; but ſome caution is neceſſary in adminiſtering this 
antidote, it being apt to burn the wool where it is uſed in 
large quantities. 

t is remarked, that thoſe ſheep which have been | 
troubled with the flies in one ſummer, are moſt apt to be | 
ſtricken by this inſe& in the following ſeaſon. i 4 

Tags, or young ſheep, are often ſeized with a giddineſs _ 


which generally terminates in death. The ſymptoms are a 1 
diſpoſition to turn their bodies in one direction, ſtill reeling | 
perpetually towards the ſame cardinal point, a ſeparating | 

from the reſt of the flock, and a certain heavineſs and ideot- | 


iſm in their looks, a loathing of food, and a perpetual 
waſting of fleſh. The term applied to ſheep under this 4 
complaint, is potheriſh, I once opened the head of one 4 

of theſe potheriſh tags, by ſticking a ſharp knife into the 15 
ſkull at a part a ſmall diſtance above the ear, when there " 
appeared a bladder filled with bloody water; and this N 
bladder being removed, the animal ſeemed to recover his N 
ſenſes, but afterwards relapſed, and died the following f 

year, | | 


* | 
CHAP. XIX. q/ 


SWINE. 


I HES E animals in their choice of ſood partake both n 
of the carniverous and graniverous race. In their form il 
they are peculiarly diſguſtful; and as well on account of 1 


13 their 
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their unſightly make, as the univerſal filthineſs of their 
nature, are totally unworthy of the ſmalleſt encomium. 
For as in the horſe, the ox and the ſheep, we may trace out 
a pleaſing countenance, with a ſtrict adherence. to clean- 
lineſs, both as to the external form, and in the choice of 
their food: the hog, on the contrary, with an aſpect the 
moſt forbidding, betrays marks of inward diſcontent by 
his perpetual gruntings; and if ever he appears ſatisſied, 
it is at thoſe times when he is wallowing in mire and naſ- 
tineſs, and indulging his appetite by voraciouſly devouring 
the moſt offenſive and corrupted aliment. Yet this crea- 
ture, loathſome as he is, forms a very neceſſary link in 
the chain of animals, nor could his preſence be conveni- 
ently diſpenſed with in the farm yard. | 
The hog is ſhort-legged, long-bodied, with a large 
head and prominent muzzle, his upper jaw ſhutting over 
the lower, and his ſnout formed peculiarly for rooting. 
His teeth are long and irregular; and in the boar, the 
tuſks are of conſiderable dimenſions. The ears, particu- 
larly of the Hampſhire and Berkſhire hog, are wide and 
long; the belly large and capacious, eſpecially in the 
ſwing-tail breed, or thoſe of the Weſt-Indies, where the 
teats of the ſow often ſweep the ground, as ſhe walks : 
the hair is long, coarſe, and unſightly ; the briſtles on the 
back very ſtiff, which he has the power of erecting when 
rovoked. Swine are of various hues. "The ſandy co- 
1 or yellow, are reckoned among the moſt ſalacious, 
and are therefore uſually preferred for boars. The time 
that the ſow goes with young is 14 weeks. She is very 
prolific, and brings from ſix or ſeven, to 12 or 14. pigs 
at a litter, though it ſometimes happens, that ſows do not 
bring more than two or three, but ſuch unfruitful dams 
are not by any means proper to be continued as breeders. 
Two litters of pigs may be yearly obtained from each 
ſow. The hog is a ſhort-lived animal ; he attains his 
growth in two years, but 1s rarely ſuftcred to live to that 

age, except the boars, or ſuch females that are reſerved . 
for breeding. The proper age for fattening the hog in 
order to obtain a ſweet-flavoured delicate taſte in the pork, 

is from ſix months to a twelvemonth. | 
A proportional number of ſwine, equal to the quantity, 
of nutriment arifing from the dairy and the barn, is indit- 
| | penſably 
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penſably neceſſary to every farmer; though to be over- 


{tocked with them, creates perpetual uneaſineſs and ex- 
pence. The following, among other adyantages, may be 
enumerated as reſulting from this ſpecies of animals; firſt, 


they eat the ſkimmed milk, the grains, waſh, and other 


offal of the houſe, which would otherwiſe be thrown to 
waſte, but ſerve as a comfortable ſubſiſtence to this crea- 
ture: ſecondly, he roots amongſt the ſtraw in the yard, 
and together with the grain that flies over the barn cloth, 
or which may elude the labour of the threſher, and 
remain in the ear, he devours the ſeeds of churlock 
and other weeds, which would otherwiſe be carried 
forth again with the dung, and ſtore the ground with 
a freſh ſupply; and when the ſummer. advances and 
the barns become empty, this' univerſal feeder refuſes 
none of the aliments which are the food of nicer palates. 
With the horſe, he greedily devours tares, clover, and 
every other kind of green meat, and therefore is al- 
ways found at the ſtable-door rooting in the dung, and 
licking up any part of this green fodder which may have 
been ans out with the litter. With the ox and ſheep, 
he depaſtures in the marſhes or on the clovers; whilſt on 
the refuſe of the garden, ſuch as cabbages, bean and pea- 
ſhells, lettuce, &c, he feeds with the utmoſt delight and 
avidity. To the laſt mentioned vegetable and to the 
Poppy, both of them powerful ſoporifics, he bears a more 
than ordinary partiality ; and it is for their attachment to 
this weed, that large droves of ſwine are frequently turned 
into the wheat fields in May, when the poppy comes up 
in great abundance on light lands; and this method of 
clearing thoſe fields which are infeſted with it, is found 
to be the only one that can be purſued. In the ſtubbles 
after harveſt, the hogs find great ſtore of wholeſome and 
nutritious food, after which the woods furniſh them with 
acorns and beech maſt, till the time approaches for ſhut- 
fg them up in the fatting pound, 

rom what has been ſaid, may be collected the great 
advantages reſulting to the huſbandman from the main- 
tenance of this claſs of quadrupeds, provided they be 
not raiſed in too large an abundance, for theſe are of all 
creatures the moſt troubleſome, when kept in a propor- 
tian more than equal to the ſize of the farm. Notwith- 
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ftanding what has been obſerved of theit ability to cater for 
themſelves, in conſequence of their accommodating appe- 
tite, thoſe ſtore hogs which are indulged with a ſmall 
quantity of peas or beans once or twice a day in addition 
to their other victuals, will be found to pay for ſuch ex- 
traordinary keeping in their future growth ; but when the 
farm is overſtocked, and it becomes neceſfary to have re- 
courſe to the granary for the chief maintenance of the 
ſtore hogs, or to purchaſe grains at the brewhouſe, the 
expence of ſupporting them in tolerably good condition 
will be more than adequate to any future profit likely to 
acccue from them; and if they are ſtinted in proviſion, fo 
as to become lank and poor, the loſs will be ſtill greater; 
and for theſe reaſons it ſeems an imprudent ſtep in the far- 
mer to breed a greater number of theſe animals than he 

can maintain in proper order, at a moderate expence, 
Having enumerated the benefits ariſing from the hog, 
it will be fair to lay before the reader the ill qualities of 
this obſtinate and unruly beaſt, Nature having formed 
the ſwine, as I before obſerved, for turning up the 
ground to get at roots and other food, which lie beneath 
the ſurface ; this propenſity renders him a perpetual foe to 
orchards, meadows, and other paſture land which lie con- 
tiguous to the yard; and being endued with je” ſtrength 
in the ſpinal muſcles; ſcarce any fence will reſtrain him 
from making inroads on every field which is likely to af - 
ford him an opportunity of procuring ſubſiſtence under the 
ſurface of the ground, nor will the moſt pampered and 
luxurious diet keep him within the bounds of the yard. 
'The only method to induce the hogs to lie quietly either 
in the yard or the ſtye, is to let their noſes be conſtantly 
furniſhed with ſtrong rings, which will be an effectual 
check againit their rooting, no leſs than a prevention to 
their breaking out. Hogs, from the voracity of their diſ- 
poſition, are great enemies to young lambs, poultry, &c. 
many of which have been devoured by them. Yet there 
are ſome breeds more addicted ta this evil tendeney than 
others; and therefore when this diſpoſition in ſwine is 
found to prevail, they ought to be fattened off, and their 
place ſupplied with a more gentle herd. In the ſummer- 
time, they are continually making inroads amongſt the 
corn, unleſs oppoſed with the utmoſt circumſpection; and 
in 
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in fields of peaſe or beans, or amongſt the corn in harveſt, 
will effect a conſiderable deal of miſchief in a ſhort ſpace 
of time, and for this reaſon ought never to be truſted from 
home without a keeper, when there remain any fields 
open, whereon it is poſlible for them to commit an in- 
ge 3 EP | ; 
o voracious is this animal, that it is no uncommon cir- 
cumftance for the ſows to devour their own offspring. 
To counteract this unnatural appetite, the breading ſows 
ought not to be ſtinted in proviſion when their yeaning 
time approaches, and eſpecially ſhould be allowed plen- 
tiful draughts of warm comfortable waſh, as they are not 
unfrequently impelled to this practice from a deficiency of 
liquid; though there are ſome which, maugre every care, 
never fail to deſtroy their tender progeny, and therefore 
fuch ſows which are addicted to this vice, ought by no 
means to be kept as breeders. | | 
As theſe animals drink plentifully, and delight to wal- 
low in the mire, they fare beſt at the time of their depaſ- 
turing abroad, when turned into thoſe fields where they 
may have free acceſs to a pond or rivulet; and when this 
convenience is wanting, either on the clovers or ſtubbles, 
the ſtrongeſt fence will not prevent their going in ſearch 
of liquid; and therefore it will be convenient for the keeper 
to bring the herd into the cloſe towards 11 or 12 O clock, 
when he perceives them to grow reſtleſs and uneaſy, at 
' which time they will run with the moſt eager diſpatch to the 
pond, where they will wallow with infinite ſatisfaction 
for an hour or two, and may then be removed back to the 
field. Without this precaution, it is odds but they will 
force their way into a piece of corn or turnips in ſearch of 
fucculent food ; but when the grattens are open at the 
autumn, they may be more ſafely left to themſelves, as at 
this time there is little miſchief to be apprehended from 
them, except to the turnips and buck wheat. This latter 
grain ripening at a time when the other corn 1s harveſted 
and brought home, very often ſuffers much from the de- 
predations of ſwine, which are then not eaſily reſtrained 
from making inroads amongſt it. Nor does it much avail, 
that.the farmer employs a keeper for his own hogs, ſince 
he is likely to be viſited by his neighbour's herds at the 
kime of grattening, when every field is open. In a late 
. harveſt 
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milk for the dam, which will keep her in good heart, 
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harveſt for beans, theſe pulſe are likewiſe often injured by 
the hogs. 5 

In hilly countries where there are large tracks of oak, 
beachen, or cheſnut woods, the hogs find a wholeſome 
and nutritious diet from the time when the ſtubbling is 
paſt till November, ſo that it is not uncommon for a far- 
mer to loſe ſight of his ſwine for ſeveral weeks, at the end 
of which time they will return home of their own accord 


more than three parts fattened, and the ſheets in good or- 


der to ſlaughter for butcher's pork. 


The breeds of ſwine are various. The largeſt are the 
Hampſhire and Berkſhire hogs. Great quantities of ba- 
con are cured in theſe two counties, and in the neigh- 
bouring one of Wiltſhire, and ſent to London, where it 
is much eſteemed. NY 

The Weſt-Indian, or black breed, are very ſmall, ſel- 
dom riſing to a greater weight than 10 or 12 ſtone, and 
many of them are much under that ſtandard. The ſkin is 
more thinly covered with hair, and the animal in conſe- 
quence leſs hardy than any other of this ſpecies, but the 
fleſh is of a flavour peculiarly ſweet; and from their dimi- 
nutive ſize, theſe hogs are well adapted to the conſump- 
tion of a ſmall family. 

The ſwing-tail are the produce of a Weſt-Indian ſow 
by an Engliſh boar, and the deſcendants of this progeny. 
"Theſe are a very hardy and a very profitable race, and 
weigh far heavier than one would imagine from their ap- 
parent ſize. The firſt product of a Weſt-Indian ſow by 
an Engliſh boar will weigh from 20 to 3o ſtone ; but 
ſuch that are two or three removes from the original 
ſtock, called alſo ſwing-tails, as retaining a peculiar form 
in that membrane, and other characteriſtic marks, I have 


frequently known to reach 20 ſcore, or 50 ſtone, when 


kept till two years old before they were ſhut up for fat- 
tening. ES. | 

A farmer who keeps many hogs ſhould always provide 
a boar to run with the ſows, in order that. the females may 
Rand the fairer chance of being impregnated, 

The moſt proper time for the ſow' to farrow, if the 
pigs are intended for weaning, is in the months of April 
and May, as there will then be ſtore of waſh and ſkimmed 


and 
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and enable her to yield plenty of nouriſhment for the pigs, 
and theſe when weaned will be bountifully ſupplied with 
a variety of food, which with the warmth of the approach- 
ing ſeaſon will cauſe them to grow away apace, and by 
the next winter to make good ſtore ſheets, or to ſell to 
the butcher in the autumn, or to fatten according to the 
option of the farmer. Whereas ſuch that are weaned 
much later than this time, will not have attained a ſuf- 
ficient degree of ſtrength to be turned into the grattens, 
and will require a great deal of care to prevent their be- 
coming ſtunted in the winter months. Such pigs there- 
fore which fall late in the ſummer, ought not to be 
weaned for ſtorers, but fattened for the ſpit. 

Some little time before the ſow is expected to farrow, 
it will be proper to watch her carefully, and if it be in the 
winter ſeaſon, to confine her in an hovel by herſelf, 
where there is not much ſtraw, leſt the other cattle 
ſhould diſturb her in farrowing, and leſt the pigs, which 
frequently happens, ſhould be ſmothered. in the litter. 
As ſoon as it is diſcovered that the ſow hath yeaned, ſhe 
ought to be fed apart by herſelf, in a trough, with ſkim- 
med milk, or comfortable waſh, and if the weather be 
ſharp, the good houſewives are at the pains of warming 
their food. If the pigs are intended for fattening as 
roaſters, the ſow ought to be well maintained both with 
waſh and corn, ta enable her to ſupply her young with a 
due proportion of noutiſhment. ' The ſtye alſo ſhould be 
darkened, and*the avenues well ſecured, that the pigs 
may lie quietly, and not be permitted to follow their dam 
abroad, which would be a great hindrance to their fat- 
tening. 

Care ſhould be taken to remove the cleanſing when 
the ſow has farrowed, otherwiſe 'ſhe would probably eat 
it, which would be likely to occaſion a ſickneſs. Thoſe 
pigs which ſuck at the foremoſt teats or dills, are to be 
preferred, as generally turning out the moſt hardy. 

Such male pigs which are intended for weaning ought 
to be gelt, and the females ſpayed, at the age of four or 
five weeks. There ſeldom follows any miſchance from 

either of theſe operations, which are: performed by people 
brought up to that buſineſs. 
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At fix or ſeven weeks old the young pigs will have ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to follow the dam about the yard, where 
ſhe ought to be allowed good ſtore of food, not only to 
encourage the growth of the pigs, but to prevent her from 
conducting them abroad at too early an age. The pigs, 
likewiſe, ſhould have troughs filled with warm ſkimmed 
milk ftanding by them in the ſtye. By this management 
the young ſwine will grow away with great celerity, and 
be able to attend their dam to the grattens, and afterwards 
in the woods. 

The ſow may eicher be ſpayed, or allowed to take the 


boar again, according to the will of the owner. In the 


latter caſe, her farrowing will turn out in the winter, and 
the pigs mult be fattened off for the ſpit as before men- 
tioned, 

Thoſe who wiſh to have a very nice powdering tub of 
pork, ought to ſhut their pigs up to fatten at-three months 
old. Theſe will grow much in the ſtye, and if deſcended 
from a large breed, will by Lady-tide weigh from 15 to 
20 ſtone. 

The moſt proper food for theſe ſhoots is barley-meal, 
mixed up with water. On this diet they will thrive very 
faſt ; and, indeed, I know no food which more effectually 
anſwers the end of fattening than this mixture for hogs of 
every age, either in raiſing the creature early into fieth, 
or in giving a delicious flavour tothe pork; and this is 
the reaſon why miller's pork is Senerafly preferred to 
what is fattened by the huſbandman.. | 

When it is intended to keep forward the weaned pigs, 
they ought to be indulged with a more nutritious diet 
during the winter than the elder ſwine; or at leaſt care 
ſhould be taken both in their morning and evening draughts 
at the hog trough, and at the time when they are ſerved 
with a repaſt of corn from the granary, that the old hogs 
do not prevent the pigs coming in for their ſhare. This 
method of giving the ſtore hogs daily a ſerving of corn 

. ought by no means to be neglected by thoſe who would 


With to keep their ſwine in good heart, and to encourage 


them to grow to a large ſize: and thoſe people who do not 
take this precaution, but abandon this uſeful animal to 
the gleanings of the farm yard alone, never fail at the 
long run to ſuffer from the effects of their avarice; e 
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theſe half-ſtarved ſwine do, by their meagre looks, not 
only bring a diſcredit on the owner, but will contract a 
habit of leaping and creeping, which will ſubje& him to 
a train of inconveniences, and entail a perpetual expence, 
beſides tinting the animals in their growth. Hence ſwine 
of the ſame breed, and to whom the ſame time hath been 
allotted for fattening, will, when ſlaughtered, be of very 
. weights, according as they may have been well 

or ill nurtured in the yard. This, likewiſe, is obſervable 
of hogs, which have been well maintained as ſtorers, that 
their fleſh, when fattened, will be much firmer than the 
pork or bacon of thoſe which were ſkeletons, when ſhut 
up to fattening. 

It has been mentioned before, that hogs are always un- 
eaſy when the rings are out of their noſes. Some little 
time before they are to be put in the fatting ſtye, it will 
be proper to examine the ſwine, in order that if any of 
them require ringing, the ſame may be executed pre- 
vious to their being ſhut up. The proper time for 
ſhutting up the old hogs and thoſe of a larger ſize, is on 
their return from the grattens and woods. As water is 
ſo material a requiſite to this creature, the farmers ge- 
nerally endeavour to form the fatting ftye adjoining to the 
pond, ſo that part of this latter may be taken into the ſtye. 
By this contrivance, the fatting hogs have always a con- 
ſtant ſupply of fluid, which muſt otherwiſe have been given 
them in troughs, , 

A ſtye ſufficient to contain half a dozen hogs ſhould 
incloſe a ſpot of ground three or four rods ſquare. That 
part of it which 1s meant for the creatures to repoſe in 
ought to be covered over, that the hogs may be defended 
from the inclemency of the weather during the nights, and 
at any other time when they chuſe to retire thither. The 
meat ſhould be given in a hutch fixed in the open part of 
the ſtye, which ought to be made on a ſhelving piece of 
ground, that the ſullage may paſs off with the greater eaſe. 
Although the hog is one of the moſt filthy animals, yet 
he is known to fatten more kindly when allowed a change 
of clean ſtraw, once in two or three days, that he may 
always lye dry and comfortable. This likewiſe conduces 
towards increaſing the quantity ofdung, for which reaſon 
the perſon who hath the care of the fatting hogs ought 

never 
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never to permit them to lie on their own filth, but fre- 
quently to indulge them with freſh litter. 

Various are the kinds of food appropriated by different 
people for the uſe of fatting ſwine. Barley meal and 
. pollard have been mentioned before; beſides which, peaſe, 
3" | . buck wheat, beans, grown barley, acorns and potatoes, 
4 are ſeverally uſed for this purpoſe. Of theſe, I look upon 
peaſe to be the cleaneſt and ſweeteſt food, and next to 
| theſe ſprouted barley. Indeed this latter food may well 
*Þ be ſubſtituted in the place of ground corn for the young 
. hogs, but for the full aged, the method of wetting freſh 
1 parcels every day ſeems to be attended with too conſider- 
1% able a degree of trouble. The barley is to be ſoaked, 

and afterwaras flung in a heap, where it 1s to lie till it 
begins to ſpear, or as the malſters expreſs it, come, and 
in that ſtate to be given to the hogs, Many farmers feed 
their hogs on beans only, which is indeed the cheapeſt 
food that can be given them, but in my opinion, by no 
means equal to peaſe; for when hogs are fattened wholly 
on beans, the pork is not only leſs delicate in flavour, 
but the fleſh does not, according to the houſewives' ex- 
preffion, plump ſo much in the pot, and the fat is very 
apt to waſte in the boiling. Therefore, whenever beans 
have been given as the primary food, the moſt experienced 
huſbandmen chuſe to allow a ſack or two of peaſe, by 
way of correcting the ill quality of the former pulſe : Nay 
ſo far have ſome people extended their prepoſſeſſions in 
this particular, as to interdict the uſe of grey peaſe to 
their fatting hogs, on a preſumption that they partake in 
ſome degree of the nature of the bean; and when it has 
happened that they have grown no white peaſe on their 
own farm, have exchanged their grey peaſe at a diſcount 
of two or three ſhillings a quarter, rather than not furniſh 
their hogs with the moſt delicious provender. Buck 
wheat is a very coarſe food, and is liable to all the objec- 
tions urged againſt the bean. If acorns are given to hogs 
in the ſtye, they ſhould be ſuffered to lie together for 
5 ſome time, till (as was directed for the barley) they 
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| „ begin to ſprout; but after this food, it will be convenient 
ht that the fattening be completed with peaſe. In truth, 
5 the beſt method of hogs profiting from the acorn is by be- 
At if 


Wl coming their own caterers in the woods, and when they 
'M 8 3 return 
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return from thence, and it becomes neceſſary to ſhut them 
up, nothing but poverty or extreme avarice can induce 
the owner to prefer a continuance of this food, to one or 
other of the ſpecies of corn before mentioned. 

Potatoes are often given to fatting ſwine. Theſe roots 
in plentiful years bear a low price, which is the only 
reaſon that can induce any perſon to appropriate them for 
the purpoſe of hog fatting. And were the different inci- 
dental expences of this food to be taken into conſideration, 
I believe it will be found, that however low may be the 
original coſt, and however dear the price of grain, the 
latter will in the end be found the cheapeſt provender ; 
for the potatoe is of no uſe unleſs previoully boiled, a pro- 
ceſs which, if many hogs are to be fattened, will find con- 
tinual employment for one man, to which may be added the 
great conſumption of fuel, which is a very material con- 
fideration in countries which do not abound in wood; ſo 
that even when a farmer grows his own potatoes, it would 
better anſwer his purpole to ſell this crop and purchaſe 
peaſe, if he has none of his own growth, than to feed his 
hogs on the firſt mentioned proviſion. 

Hogs, when firſt thut up to fatten, eſpecially if low 
in fleſh, will for two or three days feed with aſtoniſhing 
greedineſs, ſo as to contract a loathing to their food for 
a day or two afterwards; and if this hath been of any of 
the harder kinds of grain, their teeth will probably be ſet 
on edge; but both theſe effects will quickly ceaſe, and a 
few days will reſtore them to their appetite. 

At the time when the hogs are in the ſtye, the farmer 
labours under this difficulty, that the corn being intruſted 
to the care of the bailiff, he may haply, and without 
doubt often is prevailed on by his fellow labourer the 
waggoner to give him a part of the hogs allowance, or 
throw a meaſure into the {table bin occaſionally out of the 
granary, the key of which mult often be intruſted with 
the perſon who attends on the fatting hogs : or if his diſ- 
cretion and moral honeſty ſhould ſtand proof againſt the 
importunity of the waggoner or horſe keeper, which it is 
no unwarrantable ſcepticiſm to doubt, {till theſe laſt men- 
tioned ſervants have other reſources left, and by paying 
due viſits to the hog hutch, can purloin with admirable 
dexterity what was meant for their ſuſtenance to the uſe 
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of the team horſes, and thus the maſter's intereſt is con- 
ſiderably injured. Co obviate this latter evil, where 
there exiſts no confederacy between theſe two ſervants, 
it is a very good method to omit the firſt ſerving till the 
ploughmen are gone forth to their work in the morning, 
and fo to order matters that there may be no corn remain- 
ing in the hutch when the teams return home to dinner, 
and in the afternoon there will be little opportunity for 


thieving. : 


Hogs of eighteen months or two years old ought to be 
allowed a conſiderable time in the ſtye, if it be intended 


to make them very fat, and bring them to a large weight. 


Such ſwine, if ſhut up at Michaelmas, will in three 
months be in good order to ſlaughter from; and if ſome 


of them are ſuffered to remain till March, they will pay 


for their keeping in the increaſed weight of their car- 
caſes ; for theſe hogs in the laſt two months will devour 
leſs meat than they will have done in the ſame diſtance of 
time at any given period of their fattening, and yet will 
increaſe at an equal ratio in weight, and will become at 
laſt fo very unwieldy, that their legs will be ſcarcely able 
to ſupport their carcaſes. $ 
Hogs which are fattened at the age of ten or twelve 


months, and which are intended to be raiſed to twelve or 


fourteen ſcore, require leſs time in the ſtye; whilſt the 
ſmaller ones of ſeven or eight ſcore may be ſhut up in 
January, and be fit to kill in March: and this ſmall pork 
it is, which is ſo much coveted by people of a nice palate 
on account of the ſweetneſs and delicacy of its flavour, 
and is therefore moſt proper for a ſmall family, In farm 
houſes, hogs of a larger ſize are moſt profitable; but in 
my opinion hogs of twelve ſcore each are a very good 
weight, and much preferable to thoſe of twenty. 

Every perſon knows the neceſſity there is of faſting 


the hogs ſome time before they are killed, in order that 


their bowels may be empty at the time when they are 
ſlaughtered. Scarce any part of this creature cuts to waſte, 
The weight of the flead is to the whole hog as one pound 
to twelve or fourteen, when properly fattened ; and the 
fat or raiſed pork is ſcarce one third of the carcaſe, the 
remaining two thirds being taken up by the legs, hands, 
and other offal. | 


There 
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There are two different ways of curing ſwine's fleſh ; 
and theſe are, cither to dry\the ſides for bacon, or to cut 
up the hog, and falt it down for pickled pork. 

When 3 for bacon, the hairs ſhould be ſinged 
off, by making a ſtraw fire round the hog, and this is 
termed ſwaling. When the flitches are cut out, they 
ſhould be rubbed effectually with a mixture of common 
falt and faltpetre, and afterwards laid in a trough, where 
they are to continue three weeks or a month, according 


to their ſize, keeping them frequently turned, and being 


then taken out of the trough, are to be dried by a ſlack 
fire, which will take up an equal portion of time with 
the former, after which they are to be hanged up, or 
thrown upon a rack, there to remain till wanted, 

In Kent, the uſual method with the houſewives is to 
ſalt down their hog meat for pickled pork, which is far 
more profitable than bacon, and to ſuch who have been 
accuſtomed to feed on it, more grateful to the palate. 


For this purpoſe the hog is to be put into a tub of ſcald- 


ing water, by which the ſkin may eaſily be cleanſed of 
the hair; when, the head being taken off, together 
with the legs and hands, and the necks, loins, and, in 
ſhort, all the lean bones cut out (which, as I obſerved 
before, will amount to two-thirds of the whole hog), the 
remaining part, which is the fat or prime pork, is to be 
cut into pieces of a ſize proportioned to the circumference 
of the powdering tub, and every piece is to be rubbed on 
each fide, and on every part, with common ſalt, having 
at hand ſome beaten faltpetre to ſprinkle on each. Let the 
bottom of the tub be covered with fait, and when the 
pork is ſufficiently powdered, the pieces are to be laid in, 
with the rind upwards, and every piece to be preſſed 
down with all the ſtrength that can be uſed, and wedged 
in ſo very cloſe as to leave no apparent chaſms. Over 
this layer is to be ſpread a covering of falt, with a ſprink- 
ling of faltpetre. To a hog of twelve ſcore will be re- 
quired near a buſhel of ſalt, and two pounds of ſaltpetre, 
and ſo in proportion for thoſe of larger or ſmaller dimen- 
tions. In about a month or five weeks the brine will 
begin to riſe, and in a ſhort time afterwards will cover 
the whole ſurface of the tub: but if, from a defect in the 
falt, it ſhould fail to diſſolve into brine within that period, 
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it will be neceſſary to make a quantity of brine and pour 
over the pork; for unleſs the whole be covered with 
brine, the pork will undoubtedly be ruſty, But there is 
this inconvenience attending the latter method, namely, 
that it is apt to looſen the pork, and cauſe it to ſwim, a 
circumſtance which would likewife occaſion ruſt, If, 
therefore, it ſhall be found neceſſary to purſue this mode 
of making brine, let a large clean ſtone be laid on the 
top of the pork, in order to preſs it down, and prevent it 
from ſwimming. 


CHAP. AX. 
OF FENCES. 


V F HEN a perſon bath for any length of time re- 
ſided on the ſame ſpot, a ſhrewd gueſs may be formed of 
the good or ill management of his concerns, from the 
Tate and appearance of the fences about the farm. When 
theſe are in good condition, the hedges void of gaps, and 
the gates tight and ſtrong, it may fairly be conjectured 
that the farmer, who hath preſerved ſo great a neatneſs in 
one part of his buſineſs, has been uniformly direCted, 
throughout the whole ceconomy of his profeſſion, with an 
equal thare of prudence and diſcretion. On the other 
hand, when the fences of every deſcription are in ill re- 
pair, the hedges in a dilapidated ſtate, the gates in ſome 

places broken down, and the want of them in others ſup- 
plied with a hurdle; ſuch tokens as theſe afford indubita- 
ble proofs of a careleſs and ſlovenly diſpoſition in the far- 
mer, and who thereupon becomes involved in the juſt re- 
proach and cenſure of his neighbours. And J can ven- 
ture to affirm, that where theſe outward marks of ill huſ- 
bandry appear, the culture of the field hath been neg- 
lected in a proportional degree, and that the ſtate of the 
growing crops will be found, on examination, to be mi- 
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ſerably defective, and the ſurface of the ground covered 
with weeds and trumpery. 0 
Of fences there are various kinds; as pales, hedges, 
ditches, poſts, and rails, &. Poſts and rails, or pale- 
fencing, is generally made uſe of to ſurround the farm- 
yard; and, from a cuſtom which prevails in moſt coun- 
ties, the repairs of the yard fences, together with the 
gates and buildings on the farm, generally fall to the 
tenant's lot. And for this reaſon it behoves every man, 
on his firſt entering upon a farm, to be careful that the 
repairs are compleated throughout in a workmanlike man- 
ner. The fencing round the farm yard, whether of rails 
or pales, ought to be compoſed of good found oak, the 
poſts and rails more particularly; for when elm is uſed for 
this purpoſe, its duration will be but ſhort, and will pro- 
bably require to be renewed before the expiration of a 
one-and-twenty years leaſe. The gates likewiſe which 
open into the yard ſhould be made of oaken timber, 
and hanged on ſtrong laſting poſts; and as theſe gates are 
more frequently uſed than thoſe of the field, and are in- 
tended for the reſtraint of the moſt unruly beaſts, their 
conſtruction ought to be proportionably ſtout. Inſtead of 
five, there ſhould be ſix bars or flats, that a ſmall ſpace 
only may be left between each, ſo that the pigs may be 
effectually prevented from creeping through the chaſms, 
and theſe gates ſhould be hanged upon ſtrong hooks, and 
with ſtout thimbles, to bar the large hogs from working 
themſelves a paſſage underneath ; and laftly, they ought to 
be ſo conſtructed as to ſwing to and fro with eaſe, that being 
thrown open they may ſpontaneouſly cloſe again; when 
they ſhould be reſtrained by a catch not to be opened by 
cattle of any kind. With ſuch a fence and gates as theſe, 
the ftock may be prevented from breaking out of the 
yard; but where either of theſe are weak, or in bad con- 
dition, the cattle will be perpetually ſtraying, and may 
occaſion more miſchief in one night than would pay for 
a new fence, Neither are the gates on the other part of 
the farm to be neglected. Theſe indeed may be formed 
of ſlighter materials than thoſe laſt mentioned, but ſhould 
be conſtructed in ſuch manner as to fall to of themſelves; 
and whenever the poſts become looſened, or any accident 
| | Gy 2' happens 
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happens to the gate, the defect ought inſtantly to be re- : 
medied, 


— 3322 
CHAP. XXI. 


LIVE HEDGES. 


Or hedges the kinds are various, as are the different 
forms of conſtructing them. In Hertfordſhire, and the 
Chiltern part of Buckinghamſhire, the huſbandmen take 
the utmoſt pains to procure ſtrong live fences, and are not 
leſs careful in the management of them during their fu- 
ture growth; ſo that every field is ſurrounded by a thorny 
fence, impervious to cattle of every kind. In order to 
this, at the firſt planting of the hedge, they generally 
dig a ſhallow ditch, two feet in depth, and two feet over; 
and the ęarth which comes out of this ditch ſerves to form 
the bank whereon the ſets are to be planted. This work 
may be performed in any of the autumnal months, or in 
February : at which time the weather being moiſt, the 
plants will immediately take root, and may be either of 
the white or black thorn, but the firſt mentioned, gene- 
rally termed quick-ſets, are the moſt proper. Let the ſets 
be diveſted, of the long tap roots, and cut to the length 
of eight inches, and theſe are to be planted on the bank 
by a line, either in ſingle or double rows. If in a 
ſingle row (which, by the bye, is by far the moſt eligible 
method) the diſtance to be allowed between each plant 
ought to be four inches; which is much preferable to 
ſetting them at ſhorter intervals, for when the ſets are 
planted cloſely in the row, the roots ſoon get entangled 
together within the ground, and by that means are pre- 
vented from attracting a due degree of nouriſhment, and 
the hedge in conſequence languiſhes and goes to decay: 
the ſame obſervation holds good with . reſpect to double 
rows. | 

In order to facilitate the growth of the plants, the 
ground ſhould be kept perfectly clean by a conſtant hand 
weeding, as the ſummer advances, and if it ſhall be found 


that 
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that any of the ſets have died, they are to be replaced in 
the autumn. At the following ſpring a ſhovelling of 
earth ſhould be taken out of the ditch, and flung on the 
roots of the plants, which will encourage the generation 
of freſh fibres; and the ſame care will be required during 
the ſummer of weeding the plants as before mentioned, 
for unleſs the young hedge be kept clear from weeds in 
its infantine ſtate, the plants will become ſtunted in their 
growth, but with proper care and management will have 
made vigorous ſhoots in the third ſpring, and by the ſixth 
year, if the ſoil be kindly for them, will have gained a 
proper height for plaſhing. In doing this, ſome care and 
judgment is required, in order that the plaſhes may neither 
be laid in too thick, nor too ſparingly, and that the moſt 
promiſing ſhoots be ſelected for this purpoſe, and when 
the work is finiſhed, the ditch is to be cleanſed, and the 
ſoil thrown up to the roots of the quick, after which the 
tops of the ſtakes are to be neatly bound with rods, and 
the hedge will ſoon become a ſtrong and beautiful tence. 
But on ſoils leſs kindly for their propagation, many years 
may elapſe ere a durable hedge can be obtained from theſe 
thorns : yet this circumſtance ought not to diſcourage 
the farmer in the attempt, however his patience may be 
exerciſed in waiting the event; ſince there is no ſoil that 
will grow tolerable crops of corn, but may be made to 
bear this plant, and in the end produce a valuable fence, 
In order to encourage the quick to fling out freſh ſhoots, 
by which the bottom part of the hedge may be thickened, 
It is uſual when there are many inzqualities, and the 
hedge appears ſtinted and weakly in its growth, to cut it 
down at the fourth or fifth year from its planting ; and if 
neceſſary, this operation may be performed a ſecond or a 
third time, at the diſtance of four or five years: and when 
by ſuch management every vacant ſpot ſhall be filled up 
with thorns, the plaſhes are to be laid down in the man- 
nef directed above. I have often ſeen the good effects of 
this mode of cutting down a quick, and have known a 
. ſtrong and durable fence produced by this method twa 
or three times repeated, where the hedge for many 
years from its firſt planting had borne a rueful and moſt 
unpromiſing aſpect. In order to thicken the hedge and 
to accelerate its growth, iets of privet may be planted 
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with the white thorn, which being a plant of quick ve- 


getation, will ſoon fill up all the vacant ſpaces. Old 


hedges, likewiſe, which have been ſuffered to run to 
decay, may be revived by planting in different ſpots, as 


occaſion may require, ſets of privet and of the hawthorn 


and ſloe, and by laying into the hedge plaſhes of any kind 
of wood which may be found growing in its vicinity; and 
theſe old hedges may likewiſe be thickened, by being fre- 
quently clipped with ſhears, a method which ſhould al- 
ways be purſued, where it is intended to raiſe a hedge 
round a garden or orchard, and which is propoſed to be 
-ortzamental as well as uſeful. To effect this, the quick 
ought to be cut down ſeveral times, (if requilite), that 
every part may be perfectly filled up with thorns ; and 
when it has attained its proper growth, and may be ſafely 
relied on for its ſtability, it may either be laid down as 
before mentioned, and as it advances in growth be clipped 
into form with the ſhears, or this operation may be per- 
formed-when it has ariſen to a due height without laying 
down at all; and this clipping with the ſhears muſt be 
continually renewed, as the ſhoots advance, as well on 
the ſides as the top, which will not only give the hedge 
a neat and pleaſing aſpect, but will tend towards thicken- 
ing it in every part, and render it one of the moſt durable 
and perfect fences that I know of. Care however muſt 
be taken, wherever a quick- ſet hedge is intended to be 
raiſed, that a rodded or hurdle fence be formed as a tem- 
porary ſubſtitute whilſt the hedge is advancing in growth. 
In making his hedges, the Hertfordſhire farmer is care- 
ful to perform this work when the adjoining fields are 
fown with wheat, in order that cattle of every kind may 
be prevented from browſing on the young ſhoots during 
the firſt ſpring after the Dr is cut down. I have 
before obſerved that the hedges are generally planted on 
a bank formed by the earth taken out of the ditch adjoin- 
ing: theſe ditches are conſtantly cleaned out at each time 
when the hedge is made, which generally comes round 
at the revolution of ten or twelve years, ard the ſoil is 
carefully thrown up to the plaihes. The hedges are 
made at the height of three feet, and in the courſe of 
their growth produce a quantity of buthes, together with 
hurdle rods, wyths, poles, and other yie ſtuff, from the 
| ſpontaneous 
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ſpontaneous vegetation of the aſh, elm and other faplings, 
which ſpring up in the hedge; all of which, together 
with the ſhroving of ſuch trees which may haply be 
growing on the ſpot, amply reimburſes the farmer every 
expence in hedging, beſides ſupplying him with fire wood 
and uſe ſtuff for a variety of purpoſes, free of charge. 
Add to this, the advantage of having a hedge, which tor 
a period of ſeveral years will effectually guard his crops 
from the inroads of cattle, and at the end of that time fall 
in courſe again to be freſh made. It is a common prac- 
tice in this county to allow a breadth of twenty feet as a 
headland next the hedge, either for the growth of buthes, 
&c. or to lay down with graſſes, which in time becomes 
a green ſwarth, and produces a quantity of herbage : 
whereas if this headland were to be ſown with corn, the 
crop would be very trifling. And on this green ſwarth- 
it is likewiſe cuſtomary to plant fruit trees of different 
denominations, from which the farmers derive no incon- 
ſiderable profit, either by ſale of the fruit, or in making 
cyder or perry, Which ſupplies their families with a 
wholeſome beverage, and ſaves a large expence in malt 
and hops, | | 

Such are the methods taken by the Hertfordſhire far- 
mers in the economy of their hadging. In Kent they are 
by no means fo provide. in this article; and from a want 
of attention in the management of their hedges, it is a 
rare circumſtance to meet with a farm whote fields are 
properly divided and ſecured by live fences. © do. great 
ſore does the Kentiſh farmer ſet upon the mould to O ob- 
tained from grubbing nei: the hedges, that ne not only 
deftroys every particle of life which may remain in the 
quick or other thorns, but by carrying off the mould de- 
prives himſelf of the advantage Which might arife from 
the caſual growth of them. He ice the henge, when firſt 
made, being compoſed merely ot dead Wo 1» of little 
defence, and quickly becomes trodden dowa and disfi- 
gured with gaps, is always unſightly, requires. contindal 
amendment, and at the time of making, buines muir be 
bought for the purpoſe, and that probably at a ditance, 
ſo that the charge in this article, and in the making, and 
in ſtakes and binders, makes no inconſiderable ſwell in 
the items of the winter expenditure on the farm; all 
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which would have been obviated by paying a due regard 
to the welfare of the growing ſhoots. To ſtem the pro- 
greis of this evil, it ſeems incumbent on the landlords, 
in thoſe parts where this mode of grubbing prevails, to 
have an expreſs covenant inſerted in the leaſe, reſtraining 

the tenants from taking away the mould within two yards 
of the hedge; a reſtriction which would, in the aww re- 
dound not leſs to the intereſt of the leſſee, than the 
owner of the farm. 

On poor ſandy ground or gravelly land, where thorns 
will not grow to advantage, a good fence may be raiſed 
in a few years, and at a ſmall expence, from furze. The 
method is to ſow the ſeeds on a bank, with a ditch as be- 
fore directed for the quick, particularly if it be deſigned 
for an outſide fence, - Let the ſeeds be thickly ſown in a 
drill towards the middle or latter end of March, or at 
the beginning of the following month, and ſecured with 
a hurdle fence, and as the plants appear above ground, 
let them be carefully weeded, and this method repeated 
ſo often as may be found neceſſary. By this means a good 
hedge may be raiſed in a few years, which will anſwer 
every purpoſe expected from it. 'The only caution is to 
reſtrict the fence within due bounds, by cutting up every 
luxuriant plant which ſhall ſpread without the ſcite of the 
hedge; for it is the nature of this vegetable to ſpread much 
in thin light ſoils, by which it would (if not prevented) 
in a ſhort time overrun a field of ſeveral acres. The 
furze which is cut up makes excellent fuel, either for 
heating ovens or coppers, tied up in bundles for that pur- 
pole, 


— 2 — 


CHAP. XXII. 


DITCHES. 


| I N marſh land or other low places, ditches are the moſt 
eligible modes of defence. Theſe are generally made ten 
feet over, and ſunk to the depth of eight fect. They 

ought 
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ought to be cleanſed whenever there 1s an indication of 
their being filled with mud, fo as to obſtruct the current 
of the water, and the contents thrown at ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore, that there may be no danger of the mud 
waſhing back into the dyke. The price for this buſineſs 
in the marſhes is fourteen pence per rod. In low meadows, 
ditches are likewiſe the proper fence, but the ſituation 
being leſs expoſed than in the marſhes, hedges ate often- 
times made in addition to the ditch, which on this account 
does not require to be made either in breadth or depth 
equal to marſh dykes, and willow ſtakes being uſed in 
preference to any others for this moiſt ſituation, theſe do 
naturally ſtrike root, and produce a live hedge, and from 
this circumſtance, and the method likewiſe taken in theſe 
low meadows of planting willow, alder, and other aqua- 
tics, by the ſide of the ditch, they not only form a pleaſing 
ſhade for cattle of every kind, and a fate aſylum to them 
from the intcrraption of flies and other inſects; but pro- 


duce a return from the ſale of the poles, which amply re- 


pays the expence of cleanſing the dykes, as likewiſe of 
opening the various drains and rills, which in thefe low 
meadows, are neceſſary to be cut in order to conyey off 
the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE ECONOMY NECESSARY TO BE PURSUED IN THE 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OP 


COUNTRY BUSINESS. 


— —-—t - - 


More hath been already ſaid in the foregoing pages on 
the general good effects of ceconomy. But as the neglect 
of this excellent endowment hath ſo often been the means 
of accelerating the deſtruction of perions who were other- 
wiſe no ill managers in their profeſſion, I hope the reader 
will pardon me, if I attempt to illuſtrate my general ob- 
ſervations on this ſubject by a more minute inveſtigation 
and for this purpoſe I ſhall endeavour to claſs, under par- 
ticular heads, the ſeveral acts of prudence, economy, and 
good management, neceſſary to be purſued on each, And 
firſt, of the houſe and houſekeeping. 

The neceſſity of adhering to frugality in the arrange. 
ment of their family concerns, will be acknowledged by 
every houſekeeper; but thoſe who have been accuſtomed 
to the buſineſs of huſbandry, will (4 believe) readily agree 
with me, that prudence and economy are more particu. 
larly needful in a farm houſe than in any other; for vain 
will the maſter exerciſe his ſkill and good huſbandry with- 
out doors, if the domeſtic duties are not properly attended 
to within, And fo expert are the general run of farmers 
ſervants in the various arts of deception, that, maugre 
every care, they will find ſome opening or another to de- 
fraud their employer, either by making waſte of the pro- 
viſions, or by purloining the ſame in barter to the threſher, 
for corn to pamper a favourite team. As a preventative 
for this evil, the ploughmen ought never to be permitted 
to ſit down to their meals but in the preſence of their 
maſter or miſtreſs, nor be ſuffered, when theie are 
finiſhed, to loiter away their time within doors; but to 
paſs their evenings in the ſtable, which is the proper ſta- 
tion for the ploughman, when butinels does not require 


US 
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his attendance elſewhere. For this may be depended on 
as an inevitable conſequence, that miſchief of ſome kind 
or other will enſue, when he is indulged to continue many 
hours in the kitchen. 

Keys of any kind, if laid but for a minute out of the 
miſtreſs's hand, are in danger of being taken up; and 
though the locks may not immediately be opened, an im- 
preſſion is readily taken off, which being carried to the 
friendly ſmith, its fellow is ęaſily ſupplied, and a ſecure 
entrance made into the ale and pork cellars, trom whence 
(through the medium of the female ſervant, generally the 
ploughman's ſweetheart,) theſe arcicles are handed off by 
degrees, and the caſks emptied of their contents, without 
the knowledge or even ſuſpicion of the maſter. Hence it 
follows, that without the continual and watchful tuperin- 
tendance of the maſter and miſtreſs, frauds will be perpe- 
tually exerciſed in a farm houſe, and for this reaion, the 
miſtreſs, eſpecially where there are many ſervants, can 
rarely ſtir abroad, nor often entertain viſitors at her 
houſe; and when at home muſt aſſociate with the ſervants 
in the kitchen. Women, therefore, who have been bred 
up in towns, or have been accuſtomed to live in a geizteel 
file, are totally unfit for the management oi a farm houte : 
which to ſuch a perſon would open a ſcene fo efjentially dif- 
fering in every particular from thoſe to which ſne had been 
before habituated, that ſhe would never be able to lower 
her ideas, fo as patiently to ſubmit ty the drudgery of this 
occupation. On this account, it is now become an al- 
moſt univerſal practice with the gentecler Kind ot farmers 
in this county to employ a perſon to board the plough 
ſervants in the farm houſe, and this office chere arg never 
wanting people to undertake, The man is to >» ro- 
vided with continual work on the farm, and „ be jd 
wages for the ſame according to the cuſtom ot the coune 
try. A prudent couple may thus, with eaſe and -omtort 
to themſelves, maintain their own family and the plouy h- 
men; of whom it is to be obferved, that they will re- 
quire leſs indulgence from this lotet {nan irom their 
principal, and feed with contentmei. on iuch home fare, 
which they would have refuſed with murmurs and grum- 
bling at their maſter's table; and the whole buſineſs will 
be tranſacted at far leſs expence and trouble to the farmer 


than 
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than if he reſided on the ſpot, and boarded his own ſer- 
vants: unleſs indeed he can put up with the like coarſe 
diet he gave his domeſtics, and ſubmit to rufticate both 
himſelf and his wife and children. 

'The ceconomy of the ſervants table is to be regulated 
according to the cuſtom of the country, which varies 
greatly in different parts of the kingdom ; but in moſt 
places ſalted proviſions form the chief part of rural fare. 
For this reaſon, a number of hogs equal to the conſump- 
tion ought to be fattened, in order that there may never 
be wanting a due ſupply of pork or bacon throughout the 
year. | 


SERVANTS AND LABOURERS. 


The number of yearly ſervants ſhould be proportioned 
to the ſize of the farm; for where theſe are in too large 
abundance, the effects will in the end be ſeverely felt by 
the maſter. Neither ſhould the ſervants be permitted to 
loiter away any part of their time in idleneſs, which 
would not only be an injury to the farmer, from a neglect 
of buſineſs, but tend to debauch the mind, and taint the 
morals of the ploughman, which=at beſt have a ſtrong 
bias towards irregularity and perverſeneſs. Neither 
ſhould a due encouragement be denied to thoſe who are 
ſober and diligent in their buſineſs; and ſince a draught 
or two of mild ale will generally purchaſe the good will 
of country ſervants, this indulgence ought neyer to be 
withheld when they proceed with chearfulneſs in their 
taſk, or when their work is more laborious than ordinary. 
It will be likewiſe convenient to preſerve a due ſubord;. 
nation among the ſeveral degrees of country domeſtics, 
which will contribute in a great meaſure towards ſecuring 
regularity and decorum within doors, and accelerate the 
ſeveral works to be performed in the field. A proper at- 
tention to theſe particulars will inſure to the maſter order 
and quiet in his kitchen, which would otherwiſe teem 
with uproar, riot, and confuſion. 

Of labourers, ſuch are to be preferred for thoſe works 
which afford conſtant employment, as threihing, hedg- 
ing, &c. who dwell in the neighbourhood ; and never to 
employ thoſe who come from a diſtance, and are not well 


known, but on temporary jobs in the ſummer ſeaſon, to 
which 
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which the number of reſident workmen may be inade- 
quate ; ſuch as in the haying, harveſting, hopping, &c. 
at which times theſe travelling labourers are highly uſeful, 
But as there can no ſure dependance be formed on their 
integrity or their aſſiduity, ſuch part of country buſineſs 
which may conveniently be tranſacted without their aid, 
dught never to be intruſted to them. | 

The ſmaller the number of workmen employed on the 
farm the more eligible, ſince the wages of theſe people 
will create a perpetual drain from the annual receipts ; 
and they are, moreover, too apt to form intrigues and 
cabals to the maſter's diſadvantage. Such works which 
may conveniently be tranſacted by the taſk, ought never 
to be performed by the day; ſince the labourer that under- 
takes his work by the great will uſe the utmoſt diſpatch 
in the accompliſhment of his job, and for his own credit 
ſake, if he be conſtantly employed on the farm, he will 
be anxious to complete it in a workman-like manner ; 
whereas the day's-man comes late to his work in the 
morning, proceeds with fluggiſhneſs in his taſk, and 
loiters away half his time in idleneſs; ſo that where there 
are many of theſe day's- men employed the maſter's eye is 
continually required to keep them at their work. Not 
that the taſkmen are to be left wholly to themſelves ; 
theſe muſt be compelled to perform their ſeveral under- 
takings with propriety ; but as to the time which they 
may conſume in idleneſs, this reſts entirely with them- 
ſelves, and therefore redounds not to their maſter's loſs 
but their own. | 


THE STABLE. 


No part of the farmer's ceconomy demands a narrower 
inſpection than this. Firſt; to provide horſes adequate 
in number and ſize to the extent of the farm, and labour 
expected from them. To lay in a ſtock of hay equal to 


their conſumption throughout the winter; and to raiſe a 


proportional quantity of green meat for their ſummer 
provender. To furniſh them a weekly allowance of corn, 
that may be ſufficient to maintain them in good heart and 
{pirits, and enable them to thrive in their work; but by 
no means to get fat and purſive. A team in good work- 
ing condition, with looſe hides and ſleek coats, will bring 


te 
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to the owner both gain and credit ; but a fat and pam- 
pered team will never be able to perform their labour 
with pleaſure to themſelves, or with advantage to the 
farmer. To guard with caution againſt the arts of the 


ploughman, neither ſuffering him to diet the horſes be- 


yond their proper allowance, nor to ſtarve them by neg- 
lect. To prevent as much as poſſible any league or com- 
bination between the ploughmen and the threſher, and to 
provide good locks both for the barns and granary, and 
to depoſit the keys in a place of ſecurity; but above all, 
to guard with all poflible circumſpection againſt the in- 
fernal practice of ſpiceing. To obſerve that the harneſs 
be kept in its proper place, and that it be mellowed with 
oil when requiſite, to ſoften and preſerve the leather; and. 
that neither this, nor any other article belonging to the 
ſtable, be left abroad where it may receive an injury from 
the weather, or be expoſed to the hands of the plunderer. 
Not to ſuffer the forks, rakes, ſpades, ſhovels, or other 
tools, to lie diſperſed in different places; but to collect 
them together, and depoſit them in the granary, or other 
fecure place, till wanted ; and when done with, to count 
the number brought in, that they agree with what were 
delivered out. To keep an exact inventory of the ſacks, 
not permitting any of them to remain in the ſtable, or 
to ſtand in the barn with ſmall parcels of corn; but to be 
carried up ſtill as they are emptied into the granary, and 
there thrown upon a beam beeond the reach of miee or 
rats, that they may be in readineſs when wanted by the 
threſner: and that they may be always in proper con- 
dition, let them be looked over when they come from 
market, that if there are any holes, theſe may be re- 
paired, the neglect of which occaſions much trouble at 
the time when the corn is to be meaſured up, and whiſps 
of ftraw muſt be ſtuffed in the holes, which not only 
look very unpleaſing, but render the ſacks by no means a 
ſafe depoſit for corn. | 


THE BARN. 


To watch the motions of the threſher, and to examine 
the ſtraw with nice circumſpection, that none of the corn 
be remaining in the ear; and, if poſlible, to be always 

: preſent 
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preſent at the time of cleaning, in order to ſee that this 
work be conducted with propriety : that the fample be 
perfectly clean and marketable, and the buſhel well filled, 
and carefully ſtricken. ER 


WAGGONS, CARTS, PLOUGHS, HARROWS, ROLL, 
AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS OF THE FIELD. 


The preſervation of theſe articles depends in a high de- 
gree on keeping them perpetually under cover, when not 
in conſtant uſe; and conſidering the great expence of 
theſe inſtruments when firſt purchaſed, it ſeems well wor- 
thy the farmer's care to provide lodges ior their reception, 
that they may neither be injured by the ſun or wet. 
Waggons and carts ſhould never be ſuffered to grate on 
their axle-trees; and to prevent this, the wheels ſhould 
be often examined, that they may be greaſed whenever 
occaſion ſhall require: a precaution, which will not only 
lighten the draught to the horſes, but prevent the carriage 
from taking fire by perpetual friction. Whenever any 
repairs are wanting to the waggons, carts, ploughs, &c. 
they ought to be applied without delay. When the carts 
are at work on a dung mixen, or at any other jobs at a 
diſtance from home, ſo that it may not be convenient to 
draw them every night into the yard, they ought con- 
ſtantly to be ſhelved down when the day's work is finiſhed, 
and not ſuffered to receive the influence of the weather 
ſtanding on their wheels, more particularly in a rainy 
time, which would very ſhortly be the deſtruction of the 
carriage. Neither ought the ploughs or harrows to ſtand 
expoſed to the weather, eſpecially in a hot ſunny time, 
but ſhould be removed under the hedge when the day's 
work is finiſhed ; and let the harrows be ſet aſlope, and 
not with the tines bearing on the ground. 


AT SEED TIME. 


To attend at the brining and liming of the wheat, and 
to provide, both for the towing of the wheat and Lent 
corn, a perſon who has been verſed in this buſineſs, and 
to puſh on both the men and horſes at this time beyond 
their uſual ſtint, that the buſineſs may be expedited as 

much 
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much as poſſible: and at the bean and oat ſeaſon, to be 
more than ordinarily circumſpect over the ſervants, wha 
will otherwiſe purloin ſome of the allowance allotted for 
the field to the uſe of their favourite horſe, 


HAY TIME AND HARVEST.. 


In the haying ſeaſon ; let the mowers be ſelected from 
amongſt thoſe workmen that are employed throughout the 
year, and ſuch who have been accuſtomed to that buſineſs, 
otherwiſe they may chance to leave more than the value 
of their wages uncut; and it poſſible, hire the haymakers 
by the acre, which will ſave abundance of fatigue and 


trouble, But where it is neceſſary to employ people by 
the day for this work; let not theſe be in an undue propor- 


tion to the quantity of graſs mown, and let them be care- 
fully and narrowly watched, for of all the labourers that 
are e in rural affairs, theſe are the moſt unprin- 
cipled. | 

In harveſt; to keep the reapers out of the wheat field 
in ſhowery weather, and whilſt the dew hangs on the 
corn in the morning. To be very circumſpect and watch- 
ful over them, both to prevent the corn being left, and 
to guard againſt the ſheaves being made of too large a 
circumference ; that they be properly bound and * of y 
ſet up in the ſhocks, and in wet weather to ſee that every 
falling ſheaf be raiſed, and to uſe every other precaution 
to obviate the ſprouting of the corn. Conſtant employment 
muſt be found, not only for the yearly ſervants, but for 
thoſe labourers whom it may be neceſſary to employ by 
the day, But of theſe, the provident huſbandman wall 
be cautious not to retain a larger number than is unavoid- 
ably requiſite, to bring the harveſt into the barn. As to 
the practice of hiring people by the month in harveſt, 
which uſed to prevail in many parts of the kingdom, this 
is now (I believe) generally diſuſed ; and with good rea- 


ſon, fince both reaping, mowing, raking and forking, 


may be all of them executed by the great, to the infinite 
advantage of the farmer, and more to the approbation of 
the labourer. Let the barns be thoroughly cleanſed be- 
fore the approach of harveſt, and as the mowſteads 
empty by the labours of the threſher, let them _—_ 
; e 
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filled with ftraw or rubbiſh of any kind, which would 
form a ſecure retreat for vermin; whereas, when the 
contrary practice 1s purſued, the new corn may be laid in 
bays free from any of theſe annoyances, 

If corn ſtacks are ſet up without doors, theſe ſhould 
always be conſtructed on frames fixed on ſtones, to pre- 
vent the depredations from rats; eſpecially wheat ſtacks : 
and ſuch frames ought to be ſtationed as Cloſe as poſſible 
to the back door of the barn, ſo that at the time of getting 
in the ſtack, the ſheaves may be eaſily pitched upon the 
floor. | 

Setting of ſtacks abroad on a frame, is a very judicious 
method, as well to preſerve the corn from rats, as to 
make the more room in the barn for the looſe corn: for 
it is the ſheaf corn only which ſhould be ſet abroad, which 
may be got into the barn in the ſpring or ſummer at a 
trifling expence, and at no loſs: whereas barley or oats, 
if unbound, would require more hands both at the ſettin 
up and at the houſing, and much of the corn would neceſ- 
farily be ſhed at each removal. 
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WEATHER. . 


Ir is impoſſible to lay down any rules whereby to 
ground a preciſe foreknowledge of the future ſtate of the 
weather. But from the obſervations of former years, 
ſome judgment may be formed on the ſubject, which will 
not often deceive us, though we may not be warranted 
to rely with certainty thereon. Thus, if in the winter 
ſeaſon the new moon comes in with a ſouth-weſterly wind, 
and ſo continues for two or three days, we have the 
greateſt reaſon to think, that it will not thift from that 
quarter till towards the full moon, and that the fall of rain 
will not be inconſiderable: but if the wind ſhould vary to 
any of the northern points a few days before the full 
moon, and ſo continue till ſome days after, then expect 
frofts. On the contrary, if the moon ſets in fine from the 
north-weſt, expect fair weather during the remainder of 
that moon, unleſs the wind ſhould vary towards the full 
moon, and ſettle in the ſoutherly points, which will bring 
rain, or at leaſt mild weather, and perhaps high winds, 


N. B. Two or three days before the new or full moon, 


the wind often ſhifts from ſouth to north, and ? contra, 
and one is led to expect a change of weather from that 
circumſtance. As for example; if the wind had blown 
for ſome time from the ſouth-weſt with much rain, and a 
few days before the full moon ſhifted to the north-weſt, and 
froze hard; this would incline one to think, that the froſt 
was ſet in for the remainder of the moon: but this is not 
to be relied on, for we muſt wait til] ſome days after the 
change of the moon, ere we form our judgment; and if 
the wind then ſettles in the quarter whence it had blown 
for two or three days before, we may ſuppoſe that the 
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weather will be either mild or ſevere, wet or dry, accord- 


ing to the quarter the wind at that time blows from. 


If the firſt part of the winter proves mild and ſhowery, 
with ſouth-weſterly winds, the latter part, and towards 
the ipring, is generally cold and froſty, with north-caſt- 
erly and north-weſterly winds. On the contrary, if the 
firſt part of the winter is cold and froſty, with norther] 
wiads; we have reaſon to expect that the latter part will 
be mild and open, with ſoutherly gales. 

In England, we rarely experience any ſharp froſts till 
after Chriſtmas, though this admits of ſorne exceptions 
and I have often known very ſevere froſts in November, 
but theſe are never of very long continuance, as we have 
for the molt part much wet weather, and often very high 
winds in that month. 

In general we may form ſome judgment of the enſuing 
winter, from the autumnal equinox. If ſouth-weſterly 
winds prevail at that time, we may preſume that the win- 
ter will paſs off with little froſt : but if, on the contrary, 
the autumnal equinox ſhould prove dry, the wind blowing 
from any of the cold quarters; then prepare for a dry and 
froſty winter. This was verifed in the following years: 
1762, 1762, 1764, 1765, 1766, 1772, 1774, 1775, 1777, 
1778, 1779, 1780, and 1781. | 

After a dry ſummer, the winter generally proves cold 
and froſt y, 

If October and the former part of November prove 
dry, we generally have a good deal of wet weather in 
December ; but if we have much wet in October, Novem- 
ber, and December, we may expect the remainder of the 
winter to be cold, with churliſh winds. 

As ſome judgment of the enſuing winter may be formed 
from the weather about the time of the autumnal equinox ; 
ſo may we give aſhrewd gueſs at the approaching ſummer, 
from the weather that prevails during the vernai equinox. 
Thus, if about the time of the vernal equinox in March, 
there happens much rain, with ſouth-weſterly winds; 
the ſummer generally proves ſhowery: but if dry, with 
Eaſt or north-weſterly winds, then expect a dry ſummer: 
though there have been years within my memory wherein 
theſe rules have failed, and a dry equinox has bcen tol- 
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lowed by a dripping ſummer, and a dry ſummer has ſuc- 
ceeded a wet equinox. But becauſe theſe rules ſometimes 
deceive us, and there is no method of judging with cer- 
tainty of the ſucceeding ſummer or winter; yet fince 
theſe do generally ſucceed, we may ſurely be warranted 
in placing ſome reliance on them. h 

If March be dry and froſty, attended with cold churliſh 
winds, we ſeldom fail of froſts and cold weather in May, 
which was verified in the following years: 1761, 1762, 
1763, 1765, 1766, 1772, 1773, 1775, 1770, 1777, 1781, 
1782: failed in 1764, 1774, 1778, 1779, and 1780. 

In the ſummer-time, if the wind be ſoutherly, it gene- 
rally rains by noon, if any falls on that day; a foggy 
morning uſually portends a fair day, but if the ſun diſap- 
| pears ſoon after riſing, it is a pretty ſure token of rain. 
When the ſky is overſpread with flight clouds; though 
there be at that-time no immediate indications of rain, it 
is a token that a ſhower is not at any great diſtance. After 
a wet time, if the north wind blows for a day or two, it 
generally clears the air, and ſome fine days may be ex- 

ected. 
; A rainbow in the morning is uſually ſucceeded by rain 
before noon: the ſame phenomenon at night bodes fine 
weather the enſuing day. 

Thoſe large white clouds which are often ſeen in the 
ſky like woolpacks, generally produce thunder. 

In the ſummer time, there are often great ſhews for rain 
a conſiderable time before we get any. When the weather 
therefore is inclinable to drought, little dependance is to 
be placed on the appearance of the ſky, and we muſt wait 
with patience for a new or full moon; two or three days 
before which time the wind generally is very inconftant, 
and if that ſettles in a rainy quarter, and fo continues for 

a few days after the change of the moon, rain may be ex- 
' pected: but if the wind ſhould fix in any of the northerly 
points, the dry weather will moſt probably continue; and 
if any rain ſhould fall, it will be a partial ſhower, that is, 
confined to a particular eirele, and moſt likely will be at- 
tended with thunder, 

South-eaſt and north-eaſterly winds in the ſpring and 
ſummer, are generally attended with blaſts, known by the 
vaſt quantity of inſects thoſe winds ufually bring with 

them 
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them ſo that after theſe winds have prevailed for a week, 
not only the hops and garden ware, but nettles, elder, 
honeyſuckle, and many other weeds and plants will be co- 
vered with vermin. When theſe winds blow for any con- 
ſiderable time in the month of June, the ſeaſon when the 
Yb wheat is in bloſſom, that grain generally ſuffers much; 
and hence the frequent diſappointments which the farmer 
experiences, when at harveſt he finds his ſheaves: prove 
light, where, from the appearance of the ſtraw on the 
ground, and the favourable ſeaſon in the month of May, 
20.00 he promiſed himſelf an ample return. 9 
14 A forward ſpring does not always denote a fruitful au- 
4 tumn. On the contrary, a ſlight crop of corn, hops and 
1 fruit, are often the conſequence of mild growing weather 
110 in the months of April and May; and thoſe ſummers 
which have been preceded by churliſh winds and ſharp 
froſts in the two months before mentioned, are ſometimes 
the moſt productive: for after a ſevere ſpring, the latter 
part of May with the whole month of June, are frequently 
accompanied with kindly weather, and ſouth-weſterly 
winds; which, if unattended with too great a flow of rain, 
uſually precedes a good year of corn, hops and fruit. And 
this kindly. weather may reaſonably be expected in thoſe 
months, when the weather in April has been untoward : 
whereas when the wind blows from the ſouth-weſt in 
March and April, we have abundant reaſon to fear, that 
the northerly winds will prevail in June and July; and 
how unfavourable ſuch weather is likely to prove to ve- 
getables of every denomination,” is too obvious to require 
any illuſtration. . | 

When the thruſh warbles her melodious notes in Fe- 
bruary and March, though her ſong may be pleaſing to 
the ear in this dreary ſeaſon, when the reſt of the feathered 
tribe are ſilent; yet is this pleaſure greatly abated, from 
the conſideration of an approaching ſtorm, which does 
not unfrequently ſucceed ; and whence this bird has, with 
the country people, obtained the ſignificant appellation af 


the ſtorm thruſh. | | 
There ſeldom happens much froſt or cold weather in De- 


cember, when November proves warm. On the contrary, 
if November is cold with high winds and driving rains, 


14 we may expect a continuation of this weather in December, 
14 ED | verified 
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verified in 1761, 1762, 1763, 1764, 1765, 1772, 1774, 
1775, 1776, 1778, 1779, 1780, 1781, and 1784, and 
failed only two years years out of ſixteen, and theſe were 
1772 and 1777- | 

From the weather in November, a ſhrewd gueſs may 
be formed of the month of January; ſince a mild wet 
time in the former month, is generally followed by a ſere- 
nity of weather in January; whereas ſnow and ſtorms 
may be expected in that month, when November turns 
out windy with cold driving rains. North-wefterly winds, 
with a dry cool atr in November, are commonly forecun- 
ners of froſts in January. Theſe rules held good in 1761, 
1762, 1763, 1764, I765, 1772, 1775, 1777, 1779, 1780, 
1781, and 1785, and failed only four years out of ſixteen, 
and theſe were 1773, 1774, 1776, and 1778. 

A change of weather at the full moon in March, from 
the. north-eaſt to the ſoutherly points, is likely to continue 
and the ſame is to be obſer ved, if the wind ſhifts from the 
| ſoutherly points to the northward at that time. 

The month of June uſually bears ſome analogy to the 
weather in the preceding month, whether this may have 
been dry or wet; though it may happen that the drought 
in June may be attended with heat, when the preceding 
month may have been cold and froſty. 

Some judgment may be formed of the weather likely to 
take place throughout the remainder of the ſummer, trom 
the ſtate of the weather about Midſummer, 

When the froſt ſets in with a new moon, it generally 
continues till the full moon, unleſs a ſhift of wind hap- 
pens in a day or two, or at the firſt quarter, and then it 
frequently ſets in to freeze again till the full moon. The 
like obſervation holds good with reſpect to a froſt which 
ſets in at the full moon ; for theſe ſeldom go off till the 
next new moon, except there happens a ſhift of wind at 
the laſt quarter, and then the froſt often returns again. 
Ihe ſharpeſt froſt, and the longeſt in its duration of 
any within my memory, ſet in with a full moon; and 
this happened on the 23d of December, 1762, which con- 
tinued till the 28th of January, 1763, being five weeks 
and a day, the wind chiefly at ſouth-eaſt. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW of the Depilation of Trees and Shrubs, for a Series of Years. | 
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Cutrants began to change colour and fall 
Stripped of their Leaves : 
Damaſcenes began to change col. and fall 
Stripped of their Leaves ATE 
Elm began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves - 

Aſh began to fall 

Stripped of their Leaves 
Gooſeberries began to tall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Hazle began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Elder began to fall > 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Willow began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Black Thorn began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
White Thorn began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Walnut began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
_ - Maple began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Limes began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Cheſnut began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 
Oak began to fall 
Stripped of their Leaves 


Wheat wen began near Dartford 
Swallows, partial flight 
Total 
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1773. 1779. | 17804 1781. | 
Auguſt 24 Auguſt 26 [September x September 5 
October 18 October 10 November 27 November 5 
Auguſt 24 IJ september 1 October 1 
October 1 November 15 November 1 
October 10 October 26 October 20 October 1 
November 2 | November 20 November x | November 18 
October 88 October 26 [October 20 October 1 
October 18 November 29 November 15 November 7 
Auguſt 28 | September 23 September 17 October 10 
October 20 December 6 [December 4 November 15 
October 18 October 26 [October 20 October 1 
November 30 December 8 November 22 November 18 
October 19 October 26 October 28 | October 5 
October 28 | December 6 November 22 November 5 

Octeber 14 October 26 [October 19 | 
October 27 December 2 [November 26 November 7 
October 10 November 2 [October 20 October 5 
October 28 November 29 November 22 November 7 
October 18 | October 26 October 20 October 5 
October 28 December 6 November 22 November 12 
October 3 September 23 | October 5 
October 18 | November 9 November 5 
October 9g | October 26 October 5 
October 30 September 20 Be {November 15 
Auguſt 29 September 29 September 17 October x 
October 18 October 10 November 15 NN 8 
October io October 26 [Odtober 28 
October 18 November 25 November 15 
October ro November 23 | 
December 12 December 12 November 22 
July 27 July 28 Auguſt 7 July 26 
Auguſt 26 Angult 29 September 15 September 19 
October 12 October 7 [September 27 | October 3 
Kits. 
AF) 15 FN 
\ 3 LAP75 
NEAR % N 1 


1783. 


1782. ] 
October 10 
November 1 
Gao rr... 
November 1 [Auguſt 31 
October 20 [| Auguſt 30 
November 26 
October 17 [October 15 
November 8 | November 17 
October 15 
November 28 | November 25 
October 17 
November 5 | November 5 
November 23 
October 17 
November | 
October 17 Ry 
November 5 | November 5 
October 26 | Auguſt 31 
November 6 | November 5 
October 28 
November $ | November 5 
October 17 | 
November 8 {November 8 
October 17 | Augult 20 
November 6 | November 8 
October 17 
November 5 q 
October 26 October 28 
November 30 December 5. 
Auguſt 12 July 24 
October 8 Auguſt 26 
October 15 [Ofober 15 


1784. 0 


September 20 


October 26 


| Eren 2 


November 4 
October 10 


November 14 


October 8 


November 7 


September 28 
November 10 
October 8 
November 7 
October 15 
November 17 
October 10 
October 30 
October 18 
November 19 
October 20 
November 8 
October 20 
November 7 
October 8 
November 12 
October 8 
November 6 


November 6 
November 26 


Auguſt 6 
Auguſt 27 


September 30 


